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The AFL-CIO 


Remarks of the President and George Meany, President 
of the AFL-CIO, at the Union’s National 
Headquarters. January 13, 1969 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Meany, Secretary Wirtz, my dear 
friends: 

Woodrow Wilson said, “Labor is not a commodity. It 
is a form of cooperation.” And before I leave this town, 
I asked for the privilege to come here and to talk briefly 
with you—when I wasn’t asking anything of you, not 
even cooperation, but when I wanted to tell you on be- 
half of myself, my family, and the American people how 
much I think we all owe you for the leadership that I have 
seen you exert during my 5 years in the Presidency. 

I looked over my diary last night. I have met with Mr. 
Meany—with his assistants many times—but with Mr. 
Meany himself 49 times in personal meetings in either 
my Office, the Oval Room, or the mansion. 

In addition to that, he has called me or I have called 
him 82 additional times. And we have had some rather 
extended conversations in those telephone calls. 

During this period of 5 years, our general goal has been 
the greatest good for the greatest number. We have tried 
to improve working conditions. We have tried to improve 
wages. We have tried to see that profits were reasonable. 
We have passed minimum wage bills and things of that 
nature that directly applied to labor. 

But the thing that we have borne down on is the edu- 
cation of our young, medical assistance for our old, con- 
servation of our resources, human and natural. 


I know of no living single group that I think has been 
more responsible for the advances that have been made in 
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this field in the last 5 years than the AFL—CIO headed 
by George Meany and supported by millions of men and 
women throughout this country. 

The President of the United States and the President 
of the AFL-CIO have not always agreed on procedure 
or on method. I think we have always agreed on purpose 
and objective. 

When Mr. Meany hasn’t agreed, he has said so ina 
friendly and a firm manner. And I have tried to do that 
also. 

I remember how disappointed I was when he came to 
the Cabinet Room and told me that he regretted it about 
as much as anything he had done that year, but he 
couldn’t go along with my suggestions to merge the Com- 
merce Department and the Labor Department. And that 
disappointed me. 

But I was really disillusioned when he brought about 
half a dozen other fellows like Joe Byrne with him to 
pound the table and just say, “Thou shalt not pass.” 


But if that was a disappointing morning, there are 
many, many other happy events, and I am sure that my 
grandchildren and your grandchildren are going to live 
in a more peaceful and more prosperous and better world 
because of the leadership you people have given the 
American people. 


So I said to Mr. Meany in one of our little social chats 
not long ago, “I am going to invite myself to come over 
to your office. I don’t think that will break the tradition 
or precedent because I would remind you that you have 
invited yourself to come to my office many times.” 

I have made a little investment and I wanted to bring 
you, from the hundreds of measures that we have passed, 
the hundred landmark measures—that the Cabinet pre- 
sented me with a little plaque and pen set before I left. 
And I would like to present to the working people of this 
country and to their gallant and able and trusted leaders 
a symbol of what the last 5 years have been all about. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Meany. Mr. President, on behalf of the AFL- 
CIO, its leadership, its millions of members, and on behalf 
of the many, many millions more who will be benefici- 
aries of the legislation which you signed into law and which 
are represented by the pens and the titles of the various 
bills enacted over the last 5 years, I am not going to take 
along time. I could take quite a bit of time discussing the 
War on Poverty, civil rights, hospital and medical facili- 
ties, conservation, social security, Medicare, urban hous- 
ing, redevelopment, minimum wages and manpower 
training, and many, many other things. 

But I would like to concentrate just on one phase of 
the Lyndon Johnson record for the past 5 years because 
Ifeel that in the years to come our grandchildren and their 
children will be beneficiaries of the education legislation 
passed in the last 5 years. 

Long after we are gone, future generations will benefit 
from this type of legislation. 

If nothing else had happened in the 5 years except the 
education program, this administration would have gone 
down in history as one of the greatest since the establish- 
ment of the Republic. 

I am not going to read the list. It is too long. But I 
would like to perhaps summarize it by saying that in fiscal 
1960, just 8 years ago, there were $600 million author- 
ized in funds for Federal aid to education. 

In fiscal 1969 for Federal aid to education, education 
funds authorized added up to $6 billion. In other words, 
instead of $600 million, we have $6,000 million, or $6 
billion for education in fiscal 1969. 

During the darkest days of the Civil War, President 
Lincoln signed the Land Grant College Act to provide 
Federal land for construction of State colleges. This gave 
education a tremendous boost. 

Students today are beneficiaries of what President Lin- 
coln did 106 years ago during the dark days of the Civil 
War. 

So it is my opinion that our children, the children of all 
Americans, not just the children of trade unionists but the 
children of all Americans and their grandchildren will 
be beneficiaries of the last 5 years of the administration 
of Lyndon Johnson in the White House. 

They will be beneficiaries through greater educational 
opportunity, greater educational opportunity for them- 
selves, greater leadership, because leadership and learning 
complement one another and in today’s world, an un- 
educated citizenry would mean truly a backward nation. 

So in this field alone, in addition to all of the other 
things that happened which we were interested in in the 
last 5 years, I think that Lyndon Johnson will go down in 
history as one of our greatest Chief Executives. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in the lobby of the Na- 
tional Headquarters of the AFL-CIO. He presented Mr. Meany 


and the AFL-CIO with a framed set of 100 pens used in signing 
100 major pieces of legislation of the Johnson administration. 


Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Executive Order 11443. January 13, 1969 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INvestTicATE Dts- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY THE 
NATIONAL RattwAy LABOR CONFERENCE AND CER- 
TAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS disputes exist between the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, desig- 
nated in List A attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen, a labor organiza- 
tion; and 

Wuereas these disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 


Wuereas these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
the country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the Board shall be pecuniarily or other- 
wise interested in any organization of railroad employees 
or any carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the President 
with respect to the disputes within thirty days from the 
date of this order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of which the dis- 
putes arose. 

Lynpon B, JoHNSON 


The White House 


January 13, 1969 
List A 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (Including former BR&P 
territory and Strouds Creek and Muddlety Railroad) 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation 

Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad 

Lehigh and New England Railway Company 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Maine Central Railroad Company 
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Monongahela Railway 

Monon Railroad 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company (Lines of Former New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company) 

Penn Central Company (Formerly New York Central Railroad 
Company) 

Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad, including Lake Erie and Eastern 
Railroad 

Reading Company 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
Camas Prairie Railroad 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 
(System ) 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range Railway Company 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Joint Texas Division of CRI&P-FW&D Railway Company 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
Missouri-Illinois Railroad Company 
Norfolk and Western Railway (Lines formerly operated by the 
Wabash Railroad) , Lines West of Detroit. 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 
Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Company 
Pacific Coast Railroad Company 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company (Except NEO District) 
San Diego and Arizona Eastern Railway Company 
Soo Line Railroad 
Southern Pacific Company— 
Pacific Lines 
Texas and Louisiana Lines 
Spokane International Railroad Company 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Company (System Lines) 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Western Pacific Railroad Company 


SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS 


Central of Georgia Railway Company 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 

Clinchfield Railroad Company 

Georgia Railroad 

Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
(Atlantic and Pocahontas Regions) 

Norfolk Southern Railway 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company 
(including Potomac Yard) 

Seaboard Coast Line Railroad Company 

Southern Railway Company 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway Company 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Company 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:40 am, 
January 14, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11443 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 
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Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Executive Order 11444. January 13, 1969 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To _ INVESTICAT: 
DispuTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED By 
THE NATIONAL RatLwAy LABOR CONFERENCE AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS disputes exist between the carriers repre. 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, desig. 
nated in List A attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the Brother. 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, a labor organization; and 

Wuereas these disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Acct, as 
amended; and 

Wuereas these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to inter. 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
the country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or other- 
wise interested in any organization of railroad employees 
or any carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the President 
with respect to the disputes within thirty days from the 
date of this order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, from this date and for thirty days after the board 
has made its report to the President, no change, except 
by agreement, shall be made by the carriers represented 
by the National Railway Labor Conference, or by their 
employees, in the conditions out of which the disputes 
arose. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


January 13, 1969 
List A 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad 

Baltimore and Eastern Railroad 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company (including former BR&P 
territory and Toledo Division Engineers) 

Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company 

Boston and Maine Corporation 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 

Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 

Chicago River & Indiana Railroad 

Cleveland Union Terminals Company 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation 

Detroit Terminal Railroad 

Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
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Erie Lackawanna Railroad Company 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad 

Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 

Indianapolis Union Railway Company 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Monongahela Railway 

Monon Railroad 

New York Dock Railway 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company (Lines of former New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company and lines of 
former Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway Company) 

Penn Central Company 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad (Including Lake Erie and East- 
ern Railroad ) 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway 

Reading Company 

Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company 

Toledo Terminal Railroad Company 

Youngstown and Southern Railway 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago 
Camas Prairie Railroad 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company 
Colorado and Southern Railway Company 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway Company 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Joint Texas Division of CRI&P-FW&D 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
King Street Passenger Station 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
: Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company (Gulf District) 
Minnesota Transfer Railway Company 
New Orleans Union Passenger Terminal 
Norfolk and Western Railway (Lines formerly operated by 
Wabash Railroad Company ) 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company 
Ogden Union Railway and Depot Company 
Oregon, California & Eastern Railway Company 
Portland Terminal Railroad Company 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company (Except NEO Dis- 
trict) 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern Railway Company 
Soo Line Railroad 
South Omaha Terminal Railway Company 
2: Southern Pacific Company 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Company (System Lines) 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
Abilene and Southern Railway Company 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Company 
Texas-New Mexico Railway Company 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New 
Orleans 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells and Northwestern Railway 
Company 
Texas Mexican Railway Company 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Warren and Ouachita Valley Railway Company 
Western Pacific Railroad Company 


— 
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NorEs:— 

1—Includes notice dated March 1, 1968, served by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers on the carrier of desire to revise 
the current rates of pay for locomotive engineers applicable to 
miles in excess of 100 to the extent that the rates presently 
applicable to those miles constituting a basic day will also be 
applied to all miles in excess of 100. 

2—Includes Former El Paso and Southwestern System Engineers; 
Texas and Louisiana Lines Engineers; Former Pacific Electric 
Engineers and Firemen; Nogales, Arizona, Yard Engineers. 


SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS 


Atlanta and West Point Rail Road Company 
The Western Railway of Alabama 
Atlanta Joint Terminals 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
Clinchfield Railroad Company 
Georgia Railroad 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad 
Jacksonville Terminal Company 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company (Atlantic and Poca- 
hontas Region) 
Norfolk Southern Railway Company 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad 
Southern Railway Company 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Company 
Harriman and Northeastern Railroad Company 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad Company 
New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Company 
New Orleans Terminal Company 
St. Johns River Terminal Company 
Terminal Railway Alabama State Docks 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:40 am., 
January 14, 1969] 


NoTE: Executive Order 11444 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Emergency Board in Railway 
Labor Dispute 


Executive Order 11445. January 13, 1969 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY Boarp To INVESTIGATE Dis- 
PUTES BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY THE 
NaTIONAL Rattway Lasor CONFERENCE AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS disputes exist between the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, desig- 
nated in List A attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen, a labor organization; and 

Wuereas these disputes have not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended; and 
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Wuereas these disputes, in the judgment of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, threaten substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by me, to investigate these disputes. 
No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad employees or any 
carrier. 

The board shall report its findings to the President with 
respect to the disputes within thirty days from the date of 
this order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for thirty days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers repre- 
sented by the National Railway Labor Conference, or by 
their employees, in the conditions out of which the dis- 
putes arose. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 13, 1969 


List A 
EASTERN RAILROADS 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad Company 

Ann Arbor Railroad 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 

Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company 

Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company 

Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Company 

Boston and Maine Corporation 

Boston Terminal Corporation 

Canadian National Railway Company, St. Lawrence Region, 
Lines in the United States 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
New York and Long Branch Railroad 

Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 

Cleveland Union Terminals Company 

Dayton Union Railway 

Delaware and Hudson Railroad Corporation 

Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company 

Detroit Terminal Railroad 

Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 

Erie Lackawanna Railroad 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad 

Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 

Indianapolis Union Railway Company 

Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Company 

Lehigh and New England Railway Company 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Long Island Rail Road 

Maine Central Railroad Company 
Portland Terminal Company 

Monongahela Railway 

Monon Railroad 

New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 

New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company (Lines of Former New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad and Lines of Former Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia Railway) 
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Penn Central Company— 
Former Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Former New York Central Railroad Company 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
Reading Company 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway Company 
Washington Terminal Company 
Western Maryland Railway Company 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


Alton and Southern Railroad 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago 
Camas Prairie Railroad 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Company 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company (Includes former 
Chicago Great Western) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company 
Denver Union Terminal Railway Company 
Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific Railway 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway Company 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad Company 
Great Northern Railway Company 
Green Bay and Western Railroad Company 
Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western Railroad Company 
Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad , 
Joint Texas Division of CRI&P-FtW&D Railway Company 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Company 
Kansas City Terminal Railway Company 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
New Orleans Union Passenger Terminal 
Norfolk and Western Railway (Lines formerly operated by the 
Wabash Railroad Company) 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Paducah and Illinois Railroad 
Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company 
Soo Line Railroad 
Southern Pacific Company— 
Pacific Lines 
Texas and Louisiana Lines 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Company (System Lines) 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New Orleans 
Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Union Terminal Company (Dallas) 
Western Pacific Railroad Company 


SOUTHEASTERN RAILROADS 


Atlanta and West Point Rail Road— 
Western Railway of Alabama 

Atlanta Joint Terminals 

Central of Georgia Railway 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

Clinchfield Railroad 

Georgia Railroad 

Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad 

Jacksonville Terminal Company 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Company 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad 
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Norfolk and Western Railway (Atlantic and Pocahontas Regions) 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad (Including Poto- 
mac Yard) 
Seaboard Coast Line Railroad 
Southern Railway 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway 
Georgia Southern and Florida Railway 
Harriman and Northeastern Railroad 
New Orleans and Northeastern Railroad 
New Orleans Terminal Company 
St. Johns River Terminal Company 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:40 am., 
January 14, 1969] 


noTE: Executive Order 11445 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Rates of Duty on Wool 


The President’s Letter to Representative Wilbur Mills, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
Senator Russell Long, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. January 13, 1969 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


On October 24, 1968, I signed H.R. 653, a bill which 
amended the tariff schedules of the United States to estab- 
lish a uniform tariff on imports of re-processed wool 
fabrics or blends of such fabrics. 

At the time of signing this bill, I indicated my concern 
that the tariff rate it established on these fabrics could 
result in a duty which was so high that it was not in the 
national interest. In an effort to avoid this undesirable 
result, I directed the Tariff Commission to study the 
effect of this legislation and make recommendations as 
to what simple ad valorem rate or rates of duty would 
provide a reasonable degree of tariff protection. 

The Tariff Commission completed its work and re- 
ported to me on December 31. A majority of the Com- 
mission concluded that an ad valorem rate of 55% is 
equitable and will provide a reasonable degree of tariff 
protection for the U.S. domestic industry. 

Accordingly, I have today directed the Department of 
State to prepare and submit to you draft legislation 
amending H.R. 653 to reduce the duty on these fabrics 
to a 55% ad valorem rate. I urge you to introduce this 
legislation at the earliest practical date and give prompt 
consideration to it in the Committee. It is my hope that 
both Houses of the Congress will see fit to take favorable 
action on this measure. 

Attached to this letter is a copy of my signing statement 
on H.R. 653 and the report of the Tariff Commission. I 


have today requested the Commission to make its report 
public, 


Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


NoTE: For the President’s statement upon signing H.R. 653, see 
+ Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1527. The Tariff Commission’s 
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report is entitled “Certain Wool Fabrics; Report to the President 
on Investigation No. 332-58 Under Section 332(g) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930” (TC Publication 275; processed, 52 pages). 


Termination of Bilateral Trade 
Agreement With Switzerland 


Proclamation 3885. January 13, 1969 


PROCLAMATION TERMINATING BILATERAL TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH SwITZERLAND 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


1. WHEREAS, under the authority vested in him by Sec- 
tion 350(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (48 
Stat. (pt. 1) 943), the President on January 9, 1936, en- 
tered into a trade agreement with the Swiss Federal 
Council, including a declaration annexed thereto (49 
Stat. (pt. 2) 3918), and proclaimed such trade agree- 
ment, including such declaration, by proclamations of 
January 9, 1936 (id. 3917), and May 7, 1936 (id. 
3959) ; 

2. Wuereas the trade agreement of January 9, 1936, 
identified in the first recital of this proclamation has 
been supplemented by subsequent agreements, of which 
the following have been proclaimed: 


(a) the exchange of notes of September 19, October 
4, November 5, and November 14, 1940 (relating to 
handkerchiefs), (54 Stat. (pt. 2) 2464), which was pro- 
claimed by a proclamation of November 28, 1940 (id. 
2461), that terminated in part the proclamations of 
January 9, 1936, and May 7, 1936, identified in the 
first recital of this proclamation, 

(b) the exchange of notes of October 13, 1950 (add- 
ing to the trade agreement of January 9, 1936, a 
provision permitting relief to a domestic industry from 
injurious imports), (2 UST (pt. 1) 453), which was pro- 
claimed by part III of Proclamation 2954 of November 
26, 1951 (66 Stat. C6, C10), and 


(c) the supplementary agreement of June 8, 1955 (re- 
garding concessions compensatory for the increase in 
United States duties on watches), (6 UST (pt. 3) 2845), 
which was proclaimed by Proclamation 3099 of June 25, 
1955 (69 Stat. C36) ; 

3. WHEREAS, by an exchange of notes of October 28, 
1968 (TIAS 6574), the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Swiss 
Confederation have agreed to terminate, at the close of 
December 31, 1968, such trade agreement of January 9, 
1936, together with the agreements which supplement 
or otherwise affect it; and 
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4, WHEREAS paragraph (6) of subsection (a) of Sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1351(a)(6)), authorizes the President to terminate, in 
whole or in part, any proclamation carrying out a trade 
agreement entered into under Section 350: 

_ Now, THEreEForeE, I, Lynpon B. JoHNnson, President 
of the United States of America, acting under the au- 
thority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, 
including Section 350(a)(6) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, do hereby proclaim that the proclamations of 
January 9, 1936, and May 7, 1936, identified in the first 
recital of this proclamation (as modified by the Procla- 
mation of November 28, 1940, identified in clause (a) of 
the second recital of this proclamation), part III of the 
proclamation of November 26, 1951, identified in clause 
(b) of the second recital, and the proclamation of June 25, 
1955, identified in clause (c) of the second recital, shall 
terminate at the close of December 31, 1968. 

In Wirness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirteenth day of January in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:04 p.m., 
January 14, 1969] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3885 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Farewell Dinner Honoring 
the President 


Remarks of the President and Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller at the Dinner Given in New York by 
Friends of President Johnson. January 13, 1969 


GovERNOR ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
members of the family, Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, Senator Javits, Mayor Lindsay, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Believe me, I think that this is the most wonderful party. 
And on behalf of all of us here I would just like to thank 
the hosts and hostesses for this great party. 

Mr. President, you have done us great honor in coming 
here to New York in the last week of your great term in 
office and all New Yorkers are honored. And I would 
like to say we just hope you come back every day of the 
rest of this week and then that you will come back after 
you leave the White House because we want to have an- 
other party to celebrate with you and express our 
appreciation. 

I have a formal presentation to make. But first I would 
like to express very briefly and very inadequately some of 
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the thoughts that are in the hearts and minds of everybody 
present in this room and people throughout this State 
and throughout this Nation—thoughts of gratitude and 
appreciation to you. 

I would just like to say that we admire your courage 
and your determination, your deep human concern, your 
personal warmth, your patriotism, and your abiding faith 
in America. 

No President in the history of this great country has 
worked harder or given more of himself than have you. We 
will always be grateful to you for the way in which you 
have assumed the tremendous responsibilities on our be- 
half during these past 5 turbulent years. And we are 
deeply conscious of the long and lonely nights you have 
spent wrestling with the problems and making the 
difficult decisions essential to our security and well-being 
as a people and as a nation. 

And it is a privilege indeed for me personally to have 
this opportunity to express our heart-felt thanks to you 
and to your family. 

Now, Mr. President, it is my honor and a great personal 
pleasure to make this presentation to you on behalf of your 
friends and your admirers. This is the gift. You might call 
it a gift of history—history that you yourself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have written and made: 

In this volume, 21 different authors have examined 21 
different aspects of your accomplishments as President 
and their impact upon our times. 

It will, of course, require many, many volumes to re- 
cord the Johnson era—but I doubt that any other history 
of these stirring times will have a greater variety of au- 
thors and a more extensive array of viewpoints. 

Some genuine authors have contributed to this volume. 
But rarely have so many nonauthors become authors in 
the name of friendship and personal affection. 

Here is the list of subjects, ladies and gentlemen, and 
the authors: 

The Presidency, James Burns; foreign affairs, Mc- 
George Bundy; national defense, Bob McNamara; the 
economy, Walter Heller; civil rights, Ralph Ellison; pov- 
erty, Carl B. Stokes; education, John Gardner; health, 
Michael DeBakey; housing and urban development, Ed- 
gar Kaiser; farming and rural life, Herschel Newsom; 
older Americans, Wilbur Cohen; transportation, Ben 
Heineman; law and justice, Tom Clark; excellence in 
government, Kermit Gordon; Federal-State partnership, 
your humble servant; business-government partnership, 
Henry Ford II; labor-government partnership, George 
Meany; quality of the environment, a great guy, Laur- 
ance Rockefeller; protecting the consumer, Leonor 
Sullivan; space, Jim Webb; and the arts and humanities, 
Roger Stevens. 

That is the list and those are the subjects. 

The broad areas mentioned have been well covered, but 
even so, I don’t think we have done justice to your ex- 


traordinary record with the Congress, particularly in the 
field of social legislation. 
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I would like to salute Mike Mansfield, who is here this 
evening with us, and thank him and the Vice President. 

But I believe we share to a man the opinion expressed in 
yesterday’s New York Times, that you, sir, have, and I 
quote, “no reason to fear history’s judgment.” 

On the contrary, Mr. President, history will record 
that here was a President who cared deeply, accomplished 
prodigiously—and always dared to try. 

More we cannot ask of any man. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

Tue PresmeNnt. Governor Rockefeller, Mr. Vice 
President, Senator Mansfield, Senator Muskie, Senator 
Javits, Mayor Lindsay, Members of the Court, and the 
Cabinet, and the Congress, distinguished Ambassadors 
and Governors, my very dear hosts: 

My, what a beautiful evening—how much Mrs. John- 
son and I appreciate, how touched we are that you would 
want to come here and give us this delightful refresh- 
ment—an ending to 5 years of work that we have done 
together. 

It was 5 years ago, in a very tragic hour, that I went 
before the Congress and all the people of America to ask for 
the help of “all Americans, and all America.” Now, here 
tonight, at the end of my Presidency, I stand among the 
men and women—most all of whom answered the call 
that I made that night and answered it from the fullness 
of their hearts. 

In the Office of the Presidency, a man must draw on 
many things—his own memories and his own heritage, 
his own vision of the Nation and really what the Nation 
should become, and whatever strength his life and his 
experiences have given him. 

So tonight here among some of my dearest friends, 
many images crowd my mind. I go back to the thrill of 
coming to Washington as a young man in the zestful days 
when a great leader of New York, who had just come 
into the Presidency, demonstrated to the people of this 
country that he really cared. 


Then I remember the hard but the very happy days 
on Capitol Hill, learning and trying to use the machinery 
of government to help human beings. I see out there in 
that audience tonight David Dubinsky, who inspired 
me and stimulated me to be one of the three southerners 
who forced a caucus on a minimum wage bill in 1938 to 
provide for a minimum wage, the first one the National 
Congress enacted that provided 25 cents an hour. 

Then I remember the long hours of reflection, strug- 
gling from illness after I had had a heart attack, when my 
blood pressure dropped to zero, thinking of what a man 
must really do in the given time that had been allotted him. 

I remember those earliest hours at the summit of au- 
thority, when I determined that only if America were 
made a better land, could sense be brought from that 
great tragedy. 

But no President can really rely on his inner reserves 
alone. If he is not sustained and strengthened from sources 
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outside himself, there is no doubt but that he is going to 
lose his way before long. 


I think all of you know that I have been richly blessed— 
with the love of a wonderful and incomparable family— 
the constancy of good, loyal, enduring, and understand- 
ing friends who have stood fast with me through many 
changing winds. 

So tonight in this beautiful room, at this well-planned 
occasion, your friendship has greatly honored us. But I 
think it has done more than that. I think it strengthened 
this Nation more. For I think that friendship was rooted 
in a joint concern for the people of this country first, and 
this great Nation itself. 


We shared the dreams and the battles of a 5-year en- 
counter with destiny. There will, in the years ahead, be 
many evaluations of all of the things that we did—favor- 
able and unfavorable, praising and damning. 

But what really matters is not the ultimate judgment 
that historians are going to pass on the work that we have 
done in this period, or even this administration—but 
what matters is whether there has really been a change for 
the better in the way human beings live in this country. 

I am going to let you in on a little secret. I really think 
there has been. 

Our black citizens, who were bound in silence for so 
long, are today finding their voice in the voting booth 
in every part of the Nation. In the States along the gulf 
they are actually electing sheriffs this year. 

The old people, in their illness, finally know the dignity 
of independence—20 million of them don’t have to ask 
their sons-in-law when they can go to a hospital. Young 
minds have been enriched, and young horizons have been 
expanded, and a million and a half young people are 
in college tonight because of America’s new concern for 
education in this country in the last 5 years. 

By the millions, families who were once poor—and men 
who were once idle—have now begun to know the dignity 
of decent incomes and full-time jobs. A larger share of the 
American earth—of its shores and of its mountains and 
of its forests—has been set aside for all the American 
people and their children to enjoy. 

We tonight can proudly—those of you in this room who 
have shared in this dream and who have helped to accom- 
plish it—look at these achievements together, and feel 
together a swell of achievement and satisfaction. But 
also with it, we can feel a concern that will not end 7 
days from now, or for that matter, ever end. For America, 
we all know, still has far to go. 

The one thing that I am constantly reminded of in the 
last few hours of my term of office is the story of Prime 
Minister Churchill, when he said, “How little have we 
done, how much we have yet to do.” But we have begun. 

I think I will take time just to tell that story. My staff 
has heard it several times. But Governor Rockefeller has 
just heard it twice. 
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At the end of World War II, after going through the 
critical period in the hectic days of that war, a group of 
temperance ladies came in to visit the Prime Minister to 
criticize his drinking habits. 

A little lady, leading the group, stood there in her 
tennis shoes, and said, “Mr. Prime Minister, we are in- 
formed that if all the alcohol that you have consumed 
during this war could be emptied in this room at one time, 
it would come up to about here.” 

She stood up on her tiptoes. The Prime Minister looked 
at the floor and he looked at the ceiling and he looked 
at the little lady’s hand, and he said, “My dear little lady, 
so little have I done, so much I have yet to do.” 

So when I look back at conservation, civil rights, 
education, health and consumer legislation, and the War 
on Poverty, I think so little have we done, so much have 
we yet to do. 

As we prepare to depart 7 days from now, we leave 
the plow in the furrow, and actually the field is only half 
tilled. 

In the sweep of things, a President has only so much 
time—a very allotted time—to do the things that he really 
believes in and he thinks must be done. Within those 
limits, he can only give it the best he has. 

Last week, one of our brave Apollo 8 astronauts that 
you gave such a great welcome to here—and to Mayor 
Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller, on behalf of the 
Nation, as well as the astronauts, I thank you for that 
symbol of appreciation—but this brave astronaut said 
that the first night he was back home, he stepped out into 
his backyard. I won’t tell you the state that he was in. But 
he looked up at that beautiful moon and he wondered if 
acually he had ever really been there. 

Perhaps the time will come for Mrs. Johnson and my- 
self—perhaps some long reflective moment when we are 
walking along the banks of the Pedernales—I hope in 
company with Laurance Rockefeller—we can look back 
upon the majesty and splendor of the Presidency, and I 
guess we will find it really hard to believe that I ever 
occupied that office. 

But tonight I want to say this to my good and lasting 
friends who have come here—I want to say beyond any 
peradventure of a doubt, I know that I have been there. 

I know something else—I know that most of you have 
been there with me all the time, every step of the way. 
And I further know more, and I know it with a great sense 
of pride that really touches every fiber of my soul—I 
know that I have given it everything I have had. 

I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet. I do not 
know what they will say next year or 100 years from now 
about the record that the people of America have made 
these last few years to advance the cause of justice in this 
country. 

I don’t know what they will say about our actual ac- 
complishments. I don’t know what they will record about 
our solid achievements. But I do believe—in fact, I 
know—that they will all say we tried. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 10:55 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Plaza Hotel in New York City. The farewell dinner and 
dance was given by 16 hosts and attended by some 400 guests. The 
hosts were Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Engel- 
hard, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Krim, 
Mrs. Mary D. Lasker, Mr. and Mrs. John Loeb, Mr. and Mrs, 
Andre Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. Laurance S. Rockefeller, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin L. Weisl. 


Career Training for Youth in 
Federal Service 


The President’s Memorandum to Heads of Federal 
Departments and Agencies on a Report by the 

Civil Service Commission. Dated January 13, 1969. 
Released January 14, 1969 


The attached Report was prepared in response to my 
memorandum of October 10 concerning career training 
for young employees in the federal government. 

The report represents a preliminary attempt to probe 
the opinions, concerns and problems of young employees 
in the federal government. Too often in the past, evalua- 
tions of trainee programs have proceeded from the top 
down, involving the young employee only in the end re- 
sults. This time, through the creation of youth committees 
in each agency and through a questionnaire survey, a sig- 
nificant number of young people have been involved from 
the very start. 

Though the overall picture emerging from the ques- 
tionnaire indicates a considerable degree of job satisfac- 
tion, two findings stand out: 1) only half of the em- 
ployees questioned feel now that their job is as good as they 
thought it would be when they were hired; and 2) when 
asked about future plans, 35% plan to leave the federal 
government. 

These findings should remind us, clearly and force- 
fully, that the Federal Government cannot rest content 
in the continuing challenge to motivate and develop its 
young employees to the highest level of their ability. 

I note with encouragement the variety of actions al- 
ready initiated by the new youth committees to improve 
communications, enhance job opportunities, reexamine 
training systems and improve summer intern programs. 
These actions are hopeful signs of progress and change. 

I ask you to bring this Report to the attention of your 
successor. It is my firm hope that the new Administration 
will capitalize on this momentum, broaden the mandate 
and membership of the youth committees and explore the 
feasibility of the recommendations made in this Report. 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


NOTE: The report entitled “Young Professionals in the Federal Gov- 
ernment: Report Prepared by the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
(processed, 11 pp. and appendix), was made available with the 
release. 
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Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to 41st Regimental 
Headquarters, 1st and 3d Battalions, 41st Regiment, 
and 3d Troop, 8th Reconnaissance Squadron, Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam. January 14, 1969 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the 41st Regimental Headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Battalions, 41st Regiment, and the 3d Troop, 8th Recon- 
naissance Squadron, Army of the Republic of Vietnam, 
for extraordinary heroism in action against hostile forces, 
on 23 September 1966, in Van Dinh Thuong Hamlet, 
Binh Dinh Province, Repuublic of Vietnam. 

The Citation follows: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States I have today awarded 


THE PRESIDENTIAL Unit Citation (Army) 

For ExTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO 
Tue 41st REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 

Ist BATTALION, 41st REGIMENT 
3p BATTALION, 41ST REGIMENT 

3p Troop, 8TH RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRON 

ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


The 41st Regimental Headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Battalions, 41st Regiment and the 3d Troop, 8th 
Reconnaissance Squadron, Army of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, distinguished themselves by extraordinary heroism 
in action against a superior heavily armed enemy force in 
Van Dinh Thuong Hamlet, Binh Dinh Province, Repub- 
lic of Vietnam on 23 September, 1966. At 0300 hours on 
23 September the Regiment was attacked by intense 
82mm mortar, 60mm mortar, and 57mm recoilless rifle 
fire. Moments later the perimeter received a heavy volume 
of enemy small arms and automatic weapons fire. The en- 
emy force, later determined to be a North Vietnam Army 
Battalion, attempted to penetrate the southern position 
of the perimeter only to be repelled by savage defensive 
fire. This same force mounted a second attack and again 
failed to penetrate the perimeter. With the 41st Regi- 
ment’s attention attracted to the south, the northern por- 
tion of the perimeter was assaulted by human waves of 
another North Vietnam Army Battalion. This attack was 
successful and the perimeter was penetrated. Regimental 
forces became heavily engaged in hand to hand combat 
with the attack halted by the Regimental Reconnaissance 
Platoon within 30 meters of the Regimental Command 
Post. 

The perimeter was restored and the friendly forces held 
their positions until dawn. At this time the 41st Regi- 
mental Commander seized the initiative and counterat- 
tacked, with the Ist and 3d Battalions and the 3d Armored 
Personnel Carrier Troop, 8th Reconnaissance Squadron. 
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The counterattack, in conjunction with air strikes, was 
successful and inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy 
force. 

The action of the elements of the 41st Regiment in de- 
feating the 7th and 8th Battalions of the 18th North Viet- 
nam Army Regiment, a force equal to its own, ranks as 
one of the outstanding accomplishments in the Vietnamese 
conflict and is in the highest traditions of the Free World 
Forces. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award to 
SEAL Team One, United States Navy. 
January 14, 1969 


Secretary Clifford, Secretary Ignatius, Admiral Moorer, 
distinguished guests: 


Today, we bring brave men who work in shadow out 
into the sunlight of public favor for a while. 

No front page or news show ever reports the exploits 
of SEAL teams—those sea, air, and land commandos 
who bring a new dimension of military skill to our United 
Stated Navy. They are unseen and unsung. For they are 
silent warriors, who fight with secrecy. 

But no battleground is more hazardous than theirs—the 
tidal flats, the swamps, the snake-infested waters, deep 
in hostile land, where they carry to the enemy his own 
brand of guerrilla warfare. 

There is no cause for celebration in the brutal business 
of war at any time. They only hurrahs to lift the heart 
will be those that come with the fighting’s end, and the 
beginning of the peace that all of us have sought so long. 
But there is good cause to honor all the courageous men 
who live closely with danger—who risk all and who sacri- 
fice much for all of us—so that we may live secure and 
safe, and a people struggling to build a nation can have 
their chance at freedom. 

This gallant band has served with the courage that 
legends are made of. Only a special breed could be called 
to perform the bravery that they have demonstrated, day 
after day, for more than a year. The members of SEAL 
Team One—volunteers to a man—are those special and 
valiant few. 

An ancient ballad speaks of sailors with “hearts of 
steel.” These are the men who give a new ring to those 
very proud old words. They extend and they enrich the 
Navy’s long tradition. The honor we pay them this 
morning is a very small measure of this Nation’s gratitude 
for their service to each of us. 

I have asked the Secretary of the Navy to read the cita- 
tion now. 


[At this point, Secretary of the Navy Paul R. Ignatius read the 
citation, the text of which follows:] 
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The President of the United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the PRESIDENTIAL Unit CrraTIon to 


SEAL TEAM ONE 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 

For exceptionally meritorius and heroic service from 16 
July 1966 to 31 August 1967, in the conduct of naval 
unconventional warfare operations against the Viet Cong 
in the Republic of Vietnam. Although often required to 
carry out their operations in treacherous and almost im- 
penetrable mangrove swamps against overwhelming odds, 
SEAL Tram One personnel maintained an aggressive 
operating schedule and were highly successful in gather- 
ing intelligence data and in interdicting Viet Cong opera- 
tions. On one occasion, a six-man fire team ambushed one 
junk and two sampans, accounting for seven Viet Cong 
dead and the capture of valuable intelligence data. Dur- 
ing this daring ambush, all members of the fire team re- 
mained in exposed, waist-deep mud and water in order 
to obtain clear fields of fire. As a result of their constant 
alertness and skillful reading of Viet Cong trail markers, 
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patrols of SEAL Tram Onze succeeded in discovering 
numerous well-concealed Viet Cong base camps and sup- 
ply caches, and captured or destroyed over 228 tons of 
Viet Cong rice, as well as numerous river craft, weapons, 
buildings, and documents. The outstanding esprit de 
corps of the men of this unit was evidenced on 7 October 
1966 when a direct hit by an enemy mortar round 
wounded sixteen of the nineteen men aboard the detach- 
ment’s armed LCM, and again on 7 April 1967 when 
three members of the SEAL Team One LCM were killed 
and eleven were wounded in a fire fight with Viet Cong 
positioned along the banks of a narrow stream, On both 
occasions, SEAL TEAM ONE men who were able, even 
though seriously wounded, returned to their positions and 
continued to fire their weapons until the boat was out of 
danger, thereby helping to save the lives of their comrades. 
The heroic achievements of SEAL Team ONE reflect the 
outstanding professionalism, valor, teamwork, and selfless 
dedication of the unit’s officers and men. Their perform- 
ance was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:43 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 





THE STATE OF THE UNION 


The President’s Message Delivered Before a Joint Session of the Congress. 


January 14, 1969 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the Congress and my fellow 


Americans: 


For the sixth and the last time, I present to the Congress my assess- 


ment of the State of the Union. 


I shall speak to you tonight about challenge and opportunity—and 
about the commitments that all of us have made together that will, if we 
carry them out, give America our best chance to achieve the kind of great 


society that we all want. 


Every President lives, not only with what is, but with what has been 


and what could be. 


Most of the great events in his Presidency are part of a larger 
sequence extending back through several years and extending back 
through several other administrations. 

Urban unrest, poverty, pressures on welfare, education of our people, 
law enforcement and law and order, the continuing crisis in the Middle 
East, the conflict in Vietnam, the dangers of nuclear war, the great diffi- 
culties of dealing with the Communist powers, all have this much in 


common. 


They and their causes—the causes that gave rise to them—all of these 
have existed with us for many years. Several Presidents have already 
sought to try to deal with them. One or more Presidents will try to resolve 
them or try to contain them in the years that are ahead of us. 
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ng But if the Nation’s problems are continuing, so are this Nation’s 

P- assets : 

of 

0s, —our economy, 

de —the democratic system, 

er —our sense of exploration, symbolized most recently by the wonderful 

ad flight of the Apollo 8, in which all Americans took great pride, 

h- —the good common sense and sound judgment of the American 

= people, and 

. —their essential love of justice. 

i We must not ignore our problems. But neither should we ignore our 

en strengths. Those strengths are available to sustain a President of either 

ad party—to support his progressive efforts both at home and overseas. 

of Unfortunately, the departure of an administration does not mean 

” the end of the problems that this administration has faced. The effort 

ri to meet the problems must go on, year after year, if the momentum we 

sg have all mounted together in these past years is not to be lost. 

he Although the struggle for progressive change is continuous, there 
are times when a watershed is reached—when there is—if not really a 

“ break with the past—at least the fulfillment of many of its oldest hopes, 


and a stepping forth into a new environment, to seek new goals. 
I think the past 5 years has been such a time. 
_ We have finished a major part of the old agenda. 

Some of the laws that we wrote have already, in front of our eyes, 
taken on the flesh of achievement. 

Medicare that we were unable to pass for so many years is now 
a part of American life. 

Voting rights and the voting booth that we debated so long back 
in the fifties, and the doors to public service, are open at last to all Amer- 
icans regardless of their color. 

Schools and school children all over America tonight are receiving 
Federal assistance to go to good schools. 

Preschool education—Head Start—is already here to stay and, 
I think, so are the Federal programs that tonight are keeping more than 
a million and a half of the cream of our young people in the colleges and 
universities of this country. 

Part of the American earth—not only in description on a map, but 
in the reality of our shores, our hills, our parks, our forests, and our 
mountains—has been permanently set aside for the American public 
and for their benefit. And there is more that will be set aside before 
this administration ends. 

Five million Americans have been trained for jobs in new Federal 
programs. 

I think it is most important that we all realize tonight that this Na- 
tion is close to full employment—with less unemployment than we have 
had at any time in almost 20 years. That is not in theory; that is in fact. 
Tonight, the unemployment rate is down to 3.3 percent. The number of 
jobs has grown more than 8/2 million in the last 5 years. That is more 
than in all the preceding 12 years. 

These achievements completed the full cycle—from idea to enact- 
ment and, finally, to a place in the lives of citizens all across this country. 
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I wish it were possibe to say that everything that this Congress and 
the administration achieved during this period had already completed 
that cycle. But a great deal of what we have committed needs additional 
funding to become a tangible realization. 

Yet the very existence of these commitments—these promises to the 
American people, made by this Congress and by the executive branch of 
the Government—are achievements in themselves, and failure to carry 
through on our commitments would be a tragedy for this Nation. 

This much is certain: No one man or group of men made these com- 
mitments alone. Congress and the executive branch, with their checks 
and balances, reasoned together and finally wrote them into the law of 
the land. They now have all the moral force that the American political 
system can summon when it acts as one. 

They express America’s common determination to achieve goals. 
They imply action. 

In most cases, you have already begun that action—but it is not fully 
completed, of course. 

Let me speak for a moment about these commitments. I am going to 
speak in the language which the Congress itself spoke when it passed 
these measures. 

I am going to quote from your words. 

In 1966, Congress declared that “improving the quality of urban 
life is the most critical domestic problem facing the United States.” Two 
years later it affirmed the historic goal of “a decent home . . . for every 
American family.” That is your language. 

To meet these commitments, we must increase our support for the 
model cities program, where blueprints of change are already being 
prepared in more than 150 American cities. 

To achieve the goals of the Housing Act of 1968 that you have 
already passed, we should begin this year more than 500,000 homes for 
needy families in the coming fiscal year. Funds are provided in the new 
budget to do just this. This is almost 10 times—10 times—the average 
rate of the past 10 years. 

Our cities and our towns are being pressed for funds to meet the 
needs of their growing populations. I believe an Urban Development 
Bank should be created by the Congress. This bank could obtain resources 
through the issuance of taxable bonds and it could then lend these re- 
sources at reduced rates to the communities throughout the land for 
schools, hospitals, parks, and other public facilities. 

Since we enacted the Social Security Act back in 1935, Congress has 
recognized the necessity to “make more adequate provision for aged 
persons . . . through maternal and child welfare . . . and public health”. 
Those are the words of the Congress—“more adequate”. 

The time has come, I think, to make it more adequate. I believe we 
should increase social security benefits, and I am so recommending 
tonight. 

I am suggesting that there should be an overall increase in benefits of 
at least 13 percent. Those who receive only the minimum of $55 should 
get $80 a month. 

Our Nation, too, is rightfully proud of our medical advances. But we 
should remember that our country ranks 15th among the nations of the 
world in its infant mortality rate. 
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I think we should assure decent medical care for every expectant 
mother and for their children during the first year of their life in the 
United States of America. 


I think we should protect our children and their families from the 
costs of catastrophic illness. 

As we pass on from medicine, I think nothing is clearer to the Con- 
gress than the commitment that the Congress made to end poverty. 
Congress expressed it well, I think, in 1964, when they said: 

“Tt is the policy of the United States to eliminate the paradox of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty in this nation.” 


This is the richest Nation in the world. The antipoverty program has 
had many achievements. It also has some failures. But we must not cripple 
it—after only 3 years of trying to solve the human problems that have 
been with us and have been building up among us for generations. 

I believe the Congress this year will want to improve the administra- 
tion of the poverty program by reorganizing portions of it and transferring 
them to other agencies. I believe, though, it will want to continue, until 
we have broken the back of poverty, the efforts we are now making 
throughout this land. 


I believe, and I hope the next administration—I believe they be- 
lieve—that the key to success in this effort is jobs. It is work for people who 
want to work. 


In the budget for fiscal 1970, I shall recommend a total of $3.5 billion 
for our job training program, and that is five times as much as we spent 
in 1964 trying to prepare Americans where they can work to earn their 
own living. 

The Nation’s commitments in the field of civil rights began with 
the Declaration of Independence. They were extended by the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments. They have been powerfully strengthened by the 
enactment of three far-reaching civil rights laws within the past 5 years, 
that this Congress, in its wisdom, passed. 


On January 1 of this year, the Fair Housing Act of 1968 covered 
over 20 million American homes and apartments. The prohibition against 
racial discrimination in that act should be remembered and it should 
be vigorously enforced throughout this land. 


I believe we should also extend the vital provisions of the Voting 
Rights Act for another 5 years. 


In the Safe Streets Act of 1968, Congress determined “To assist 
state and local governments in reducing the incidence of crime.” 


This year I am proposing that the Congress provide the full $300 
million that the Congress last year authorized to do just that. 

I hope the Congress will put the money where the authorization is. 

I believe this is an essential contribution to justice and to public 
order in the United States. I hope these grants can be made to the States 
and they can be used effectively to reduce the crime rate in this country. 

But all of this is only a small part of the total effort that must be 


made—I think chiefly by the local governments throughout the Nation— 
if we expect to reduce the toll of crime that we all detest. 
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Frankly, as I leave the Office of the Presidency, one of my greatest 
disappointments is our failure to secure passage of a licensing and registra- 
tion act for firearms. I think if we had passed that act, it would have 
reduced the incidence of crime. I believe that the Congress should adopt 
such a law, and I hope that it will at a not too distant date. 

In order to meet our longstanding commitment to make government 
as efficient as possible, I believe that we should reorganize our postal sys- 
tem along the lines of the Kappel report. 

I hope we can all agree that public service should never impose an 
unreasonable financial sacrifice on able men and women who want to 
serve their country. 

I believe that the recommendations of the Commission on Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial Salaries are generally sound. Later this week, I 
shall submit a special message which I reviewed with the leadership this 
evening containing a proposal that has been reduced and has modified 
the Commission’s recommendation to some extent on the congressional 
salaries. 

For Members of Congress, I will recommend the basic compensa- 
tion not of the $50,000 unanimously recommended by the Kappel Com- 
mission and the other distinguished members, but I shall reduce that 
$50,000 to $42,500. I will suggest that Congress appropriate a very small 
additional allowance for official expenses, so that Members will not be 
required to use their salary increase for essential official business. 

I would have submitted the Commission’s recommendations, except 
the advice that I received from the leadership—and you usually are con- 
sulted about matters that affect the Congress—was that the Congress 
would not accept the $50,000 recommendation, and if I expected my 
recommendation to be seriously considered, I should make substantial 
reductions. That is the only reason I didn’t go along with the Kappel 
report. 

In 1967 I recommended to the Congress a fair and impartial random 
selection system for the draft. I submit it again tonight for your most 
respectful consideration. 

I know that all of us recognize that most of the things we do to 
meet all of these commitments I talk about will cost money. If we main- 
tain the strong rate of growth we have had in this country for the past 
8 years, I think we shall generate the resources that we need to meet these 
commitments. 

We have already been able to increase our support for major social 
programs—although we have heard a lot about not being able to do any- 
thing on the home front because of Vietnam—but we have been able in 
the last 5 years to increase our commitments for such things as health and 
education from $30 billion in 1964 to $68 billion in the coming fiscal 
year. That is more than double. That is more than it has ever been 
increased in the 188 years of this Republic, notwithstanding Vietnam. 

We must continue to budget our resources and budget them re- 
sponsibly in a way that will preserve our prosperity and strengthen our 
dollar. 

Greater revenues and the reduced Federal spending required by 
Congress last year have changed the budgetary picture dramatically 
since last January when we made our estimates. At that time, you will 
remember that we estimated we would have a deficit of $8 billion. Well, 
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I am glad to report to you tonight that the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, this June, we are going to have not a deficit—but we are going 
to have a $2.4 billion surplus. 

You will receive the budget tomorrow. The budget for the next 
fiscal year, that begins July 1, which you will want to examine very 
carefully in the days ahead, will provide a $3.4 billion surplus. 

This budget anticipates the extension of the surtax Congress enacted 
last year. I have communicated with the President-elect, Mr. Nixon, in 
connection with this policy of continuing the surtax for the time being. 

I want to tell you that both of us want to see it removed just as soon 
as circumstances will permit, but the President-elect has told me that he 
has concluded that until his administration, and this Congress, can ex- 
amine the appropriation bills, and each item in the budget, and can ascer- 
tain that the facts justify permitting the surtax to expire or to be reduced, 
he, Mr. Nixon, will support my recommendation that the surtax be 
continued. 

Americans, I believe, are united in the hope that the Paris talks will 
bring an early peace to Vietnam. And if our hopes for an early settlement 
of the war are realized, then our military expenditures can be reduced 
and very substantial savings can be made to be used for other desirable 
purposes, as the Congress may determine. 

In any event, I think it is imperative that we do all that we responsibly 
can to resist inflation while maintaining our prosperity. I think all Amer- 
icans know that our prosperity is broad and it is deep, and it has brought 
record profits, the highest in our history, and record wages. 

Our Gross National Product has grown more in the last 5 years than 
any other period in our Nation’s history. Our wages have been the highest. 
Our profits have been the best. This prosperity has enabled millions to 
escape the poverty that they would have otherwise had the last few years. 


I think also you will be very glad to hear that the Secretary of the 
Treasury informs me tonight that in 1968 in our balance of payments 
we have achieved a surplus. It appears that we have, in fact, done better 
this year than we have done in any year in this regard since the year 1957. 

The quest for a durable peace, I think, has absorbed every adminis- 
tration since the end of World War II. It has required us to seek a 
limitation of arms races not only among the superpowers, but among 
the smaller nations as well. We have joined in the test ban treaty of 1963, 
the outer space treaty of 1967, and the treaty against the spread of nuclear 
weapons in 1968. 


This latter agreement—the nonproliferation treaty—is now pending 
in the Senate and it has been pending there since last July. In my opinion, 
delay in ratifying it is not going to be helpful to the cause of peace. Amer- 
ica took the lead in negotiating this treaty and America should now take 
steps to have it approved at the earliest possible date. 


Until a way can be found to scale down the level of arms among the 
superpowers, mankind cannot view the future without fear and great 
apprehension. I believe that we should resume the talks with the Soviet 
Union about limiting offensive and defensive missile systems. I think they 
would already have been resumed except for Czechoslovakia and our 
election this year. 
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It was more than 20 years ago that we embarked on a program of 
trying to aid the developing nations. We knew then that we could not 
live in good conscience as a rich enclave on an earth that was seething 
' in misery. 

During these years there have been great advances made under our 
program, particularly against want and hunger, although we are disap- 
pointed at the appropriations last year. We thought they were woefully 
inadequate. This year I am asking for adequate funds for economic as- 
sistance in the hope that we can further peace throughout the world. 

I think we must continue to support efforts in regional cooperation. 
Among those efforts, that of Western Europe has a very special place in 
America’s concern. 

The only course that is going to permit Europe to play the great 
world role that its resources permit is to go forward to unity. I think 
America remains ready to work with a united Europe, to work as a part- 
ner on the basis of equality. 

For the future, the quest for peace requires 

—that we maintain the liberal trade policies that have helped us be- 
come the leading Nation in world trade; 

—that we strengthen the international monetary system as an instru- 
ment of world prosperity ; and 

—that we seek areas of agreement with the Soviet Union where the 
interests of both nations and the interests of world peace are properly 
served. 

The strained relationship between us and the world’s leading Com- 
munist power has not ended—especially in the light of the brutal inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. Totalitarianism is no less odious to us because 
we are able to reach some accommodation that reduces the danger of 
world catastrophe. 

What we do, we do in the interest of peace in the world. We earnestly 
hope that time will bring a Russia that is less afraid of diversity and 
individual freedom. 


The quest for peace tonight continues in Vietnam, and in the Paris 
talks. 


I regret more than any of you know that it has not been possible to 
restore peace to South Vietnam. 

The prospects, I think, for peace are better today than at any time 
since North Vietnam began its invasion with its regular forces more than 
4 years ago. 

The free nations of Asia know what they were not sure of at that 
time—that America cares about their freedom, and it also cares about 
America’s own vital interests in Asia and throughout the Pacific. 

‘Uhe North Vietnamese know that they cannot achieve their aggres- 
sive purposes by force. There may be hard fighting before a settlement 
is reached; but, I can assure you, it will yield no victory to the Communist 
cause. 

I cannot speak to you tonight about Vietnam without paying a very 
personal tribute to the men who have carried the battle out there for all of 
us. I have been honored to be their Commander in Chief. The Nation 
owes them its unstinting support while the battle continues—and its en- 
during gratitude when their service is done. 
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Finally, the quest for stable peace in the Middle East goes on in many 
capitals tonight. America fully supports the unanimous resolution of the 
U.N. Security Council which points the way. 

There must be a settlement of the armed hostility that exists in that 
region of the world today. It is a threat not only to Israel and to all the 
Arab states, but it is a threat to every one of us and to the entire world 
as well. 

Now, my friends in Congress, I want to conclude with a few very 
personal words to you. 

I rejected and rejected and then finally accepted the congressional 
leadership’s invitation to come here to speak this farewell to you in person 
tonight. 

I did that for two reasons. One was philosophical. I wanted to give 
you my judgment, as I saw it, on some of the issues before our Nation, as 
I view them, before I leave. 

The other was just pure sentimental. Most all of my life as a public 
official has been spent here in this building. For 38 years—since I worked 
on that gallery as a doorkeeper in the House of Representatives—I have 
known these halls and I have known most of the men pretty well who 
walked them. 

I know the questions that you face. I know the conflicts that you 
endure. I know the ideals that you seek to serve. 

I left here first to become Vice President, and then to become, in a 
moment of tragedy, the President of the United States. 

My term of office has been marked by a series of challenges, both at 
home and throughout the world. 

In meeting some of these challenges, the Nation has found a new 
confidence. In meeting others, it knew turbulence and doubt, and fear 
and hate. 

Throughout this time, I have been sustained by my faith in repre- 
sentative democracy—a faith that I had learned here in this Capitol 
Building as an employee and as a Congressman and as a Senator. 

I believe deeply in the ultimate purposes of this Nation—described 
by the Constitution, tempered by history, embodied in progressive laws, 
and given life by men and women that have been elected to serve their 
fellow citizens. 

Now for 5 most demanding years in the White House, I have been 
strengthened by the counsel and the cooperation of two great former 
Presidents—Harry S. Truman and Dwight David Eisenhower. I have 
been guided by the memory of my pleasant and close association with the 
beloved John F. Kennedy, and with our greatest modern legislator, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

I have been assisted by my friend every step of the way, Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey. I am so grateful that I have been supported daily 
by the loyalty of Speaker McCormack and Majority Leader Albert. 

I have benefited from the wisdom of Senator Mike Mansfield, and I 
am sure that I have avoided many dangerous pitfalls by the good common 
sense counsel of the President Pro Tem of the Senate, Senator Richard 
Brevard Russell. 

I have received the most generous cooperation from the leaders of 
the Republican Party in the Congress of the United States, Senator Dirk- 
sen and Congressman Gerald Ford, the Minority Leader. 
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No President should ask for more, although I did upon occasions. 
But few Presidents have ever been blessed with so much. 

President-elect Nixon, in the days ahead, is going to need your under- 
standing, just as I did. And he is entitled to have it. I hope every Member 
will remember that the burdens he will bear as our President, will be 
borne for all of us. Each of us should try not to increase these burdens for 
the sake of narrow personal or partisan advantage. 

Now, it is time to leave. I hope it may be said, a hundred years from 
now, that by working together we helped to make our country more just, 
more just for all of its people, as well as to insure and guarantee the 


blessings of liberty for all of our posterity. 
That is what I hope. But I believe that at least it will be said that 


we tried. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 p.m. in the House Chamber at the Capitol after 
being introduced by John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





The Budget for Fiscal Year 1970 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
January 15, 1969 


Director Zwick, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Schultze, Senator 
Young, Chairman Mahon, Congressman Bow, other dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress, and honored guests: 


I am so pleased that you could come here and be with 
us this morning in the East Room of the White House 
where we will sign and later officially transmit to the 
Congress the sixth Budget Message since I have been 
President. 

In the budgets covering the years of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, including this one, we will have recom- 
mended the expenditure of almost a trillion dollars. When 
we talk about credibility—it concerns me sometimes be- 
cause so often it was said we have had to neglect, forgo, 
abuse, and take from our people because we have defended 
freedom. 

Yet, we have provided $969 billion for programs to 
improve the lives of our citizens and to protect the Nation’s 
security. And more than two-thirds of that total increase 
in the outlays has gone for domestic activities. 

So it is true that we are not doing all we should do. We 
are not doing all we must do. But it is not true that we have 
ignored or neglected our domestic needs. We have faced 
up to them, and we have tried to begin to lay the founda- 
tion and the platform. 

This Government is a compassionate Government and 
an understanding Government. 

I don’t know the exact figures, but I believe the budget 
was in the neighborhood of $5 billion a year when I came 
here. And to think of the $195 billion we are signing this 
morning, that shows how far we have moved forward— 
from $5 billion to $195 billion in my lifetime. 


During this period that we have recommended that we 
spend $969 billion, we have had to defend freedom ina 
good many parts of the world. We have had an active war 
going on in Vietnam. 

To those of you who lived through World War I and 
World War II, you know it is very difficult to pay for 
all of those wars while they are going on. But thanks to the 
Congress and although they were a little bit late—it took 
them 2 years to agree to go along with my tax recommen- 
dations. And I had to withdraw from the race for Pres. 
dent to even get them to do it then because I was con- 
vinced that the Republicans really weren’t anxious to 
make me look good as long as I was a candidate—or maybe 
not any time. I don’t know. 

But we did get the tax bill passed very shortly there- 
after, which saved the American dollar and preserved out 
fiscal integrity. 

During this period when I recommended we spend 
$969 billion, although we were 2 years late on a tax bill, 
we took in $936 billion in revenues, The total deficit for 
this 6-year period, then, is estimated at $3314 billion 

During that period, we had two tax bills that reduced 
taxes and we reduced taxes by $35 billion. So I would 
like to have it said that we had an overall balance of $1. 
billion during that period. [Laughter.] 

I am very proud of my family. I think it is the greatest 
strength that can come to any man. And this morning | 
am speaking of my official family as well as my personal 
family. I don’t think any President has ever been blessed 
with three more competent Budget Directors than I 
have—Kermit Gordon, Charles Schultze, and Charles 
Zwick. 


But really it is the people under them that did this job 
and that I really want to pay tribute to, notwithstanding 
the many contributions these great men made. They had 
several things in common. They were all professors, they 
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were all stubborn, unyielding, and tenacious, particularly 
with the President. But they were all highly competent. 
They had this Nation’s best interests at heart. They al- 
ways had a hearing and sometimes they demanded more 
hearings than pleased me. 

Generally speaking, they always had their way—not 
all the time, but most of the time. 

In the Budget Message this year, we say: 

“This Nation can and must bear the cost of the defense 
of freedom, and must at the same time move ahead in 
meeting the pressing needs we face at home. But caution 
and prudence require that we budget our resources in a 
way which enables us to preserve our prosperity, strengthen 
the U.S. dollar, and stem the increased price pressures we 
have experienced in the past few years.” 

We believe that this budget that is being signed here 
tries to do that. We believe it will. 

I am glad that I was able to report last evening that 
our estimates of an $8 billion deficit for this year will be 
turned, we hope and believe, into a $2.4 billion surplus. 

I am glad as a result of the counsel between our eco- 
nomic advisers—and I am very proud of them, too, Mr. 
Okun—I have been blessed with wonderful economic 
advisers. 

If I can get past these last 3 or 4 more days without a 
depression, I am not only not going to leave town a bitter 
man, I am going to leave town a happy man and a thank- 
ful man. That will be because of the good judgment that 
you advisers have given me. 

But after conferring with Mr. Nixon’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, his Economic Advisers, his Budget Director, 
his leaders in the Congress and our leaders and their 
counterparts, we concluded that it wouldn’t do much good 
for an outgoing President to recommend a new tax bill. 
And with a Democratic Congress, it would be a problem 
if just a Republican President recommended it. 

So I am glad, in the message we made last night, that 
the two Presidents could demonstrate to all the world that 
at least for this time being we are united and the two 
Economic Advisers, the two Budget Directors, and the 
two Treasury Secretaries—I think it speaks well for fiscal 
stability in this country. It puts the world on notice that 
we have fiscal integrity and that we are going ahead and 
live up to the obligations of the United States Government 
and we are going to finance them and we believe we are 
going to have a surplus of $3.4 billion in this budget that 
we submit. 

I think it is progressive and responsible. It doesn’t go 
as far as I want it to go in the funding of many domestic 
programs. 

But it does provide some necessary increases. It is many 
billions above last year’s budget—$11.6 billion exactly 
above last year—$12 billion more. 
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I don’t imagine you have increased your personal 
budget that much yet, in anticipation of the pay raise I 
hope you will get. 

I think as a result of the staff of the Budget Bureau and 
their directors that the President gets as good advice from 
this department as he does from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or any other department of this Government. 

In 1965, we estimated that we would have a deficit 
of $4.9 billion. Actually, we overestimated it. It was $3.4 
billion. 

In 1966 we recommended we would have a deficit of 
$5.3 billion. That is what we told the Congress. It was 
actually $2.3 billion. 


In 1967, we estimated $1.8 billion as a deficit. It ran 
$9.9 billion. We didn’t get our tax bill. You will remem- 
ber we suggested a 6 percent one. We had the problems 
of the acceleration of the war. 


In 1968, we had a very bad year. We recommended a 
deficit of $8 billion. But we didn’t get our tax bill until 
very late and that deficit was the big one—$25 billion. 

In 1969, we thought it would be $8 billion and it is 
going to be, instead of an $8 billion deficit, a $2.4 surplus, 
or a change of $10 billion. 

In 1970, we expect it to be $3.4. 


So overall, I am very proud that I can have this last 
ceremony with the clerical people, the men and women, 
the career servants that do more to make this Government 
stable, sure, and competent than any other single group 
in the Government. 

And as long as I live, my family and I will be grateful 
for the loyal and dedicated service of Mr. Zwick, who 
has labored under particularly hard circumstances this 
year. 

There is not anything, I think, more difficult than to 
be caught in between an outgoing President and an in- 
coming President, neither of whom have made up their 
minds on what they are going to do on taxes. 

Mr. Nixon and I have not always agreed on every- 
thing. But we have agreed on the desirability at the time 
being of the surtax and the pay raise for Congressmen— 
I would like for you to know that he agrees with that, too. 

So we are off to a good start. And I want to express my 
special appreciation to the members of the Appropriations 
Committee, the distinguished chairmen who are here this 
morning—Chairman Mahon, Chairman Yarborough, 
and Chairman Bow—he is a Republican chairman, so 
I will give him that title—and all of you who have worked 
with us so generously and cooperatively through the 
years. I am very grateful to each of you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. For his Budget Message, see the following item. 
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THE BUDGET MESSAGE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting the Budget 
for Fiscal Year 1970. January 15, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The 1970 budget, which I am transmitting to you today, points the 
way toward maintaining a strong, healthy economy and continuing 
progress in meeting the Nation’s highest priority military and domestic 
needs. 

The record of achievements of the past 5 years is an impressive one. 
We have witnessed a period of unprecedented economic growth, with 
expanded production, rising standards of living, and the lowest rates of 
unemployment in a decade and a half. Our military forces today are the 
strongest in the world, capable of protecting the Nation against any fore- 
seeable challenge or threat. Last month saw man’s first successful flight 
to the moon. In domestic matters, the legislative and executive branches, 
cooperatively, have forged new tools to open wider the doors-of oppor- 
tunity for a better life for all Americans. 


In my first budget message 5 years ago, I stated: ““A government that 
is strong, a government that is solvent, a government that is compas- 
sionate is the kind of government that endures.” I have sought to pro- 
vide that kind of government as your President. With this budget, I 
leave that kind of government to my successor. 


The 1970 budget program calls for: 


. Support for our commitments in Southeast Asia, and necessary 
improvements to maintain and strengthen our overall military 
capabilities. 


* Continued emphasis on domestic programs which help disadvan- 
taged groups obtain a fairer share of the Nation’s economic and 
cultural advancements. 


* A budget surplus in the year ahead, as well as in the current fiscal 
year, to relieve the inflationary pressures in the economy and to 
reduce the strains that Federal borrowing would place on financial 
markets and interest rates. 


This Nation can and must bear the cost of the defense of freedom, 
and must at the same time move ahead in meeting the pressing needs 
we face at home. But caution and prudence require that we budget our 
resources in a way which enables us to preserve our prosperity, strengthen 
the U.S. dollar, and stem the increased price pressures we have experi- 
enced in the past few years. 
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We can meet these objectives and achieve desirable budget surpluses 
by: 
* Holding down total Federal spending and lending through strict 
control of program commitments. 
* Extending for one year the 10% tax surcharge on individual and 
corporation income taxes enacted last June beyond the present 
expiration date of June 30, 1969. 


Americans are united in the hope that the Vietnam peace talks now 
taking place in Paris will be soon and successfully concluded, so that 
reconstruction can begin. Meanwhile, the fighting continues. Under these 
circumstances, the 1970 budget necessarily provides funds to support our 
military operations in Vietnam for the year ahead. At the same time, 
we are taking steps to assure an orderly reduction in Southeast Asia sup- 
port as soon as conditions permit. 

With the attainment of a just and honorable peace, consideration 
can be given to removal of the tax surcharge as military spending 
declines. At that time, such action could ease the post-Vietnam tran- 
sition, smooth the conversion to greater peacetime production, and help 
assure continued economic growth and full employment. 

Our domestic programs are increasingly focused on urgent national 
problems— inadequate educational opportunities, slum housing, increased 
crime, urban congestion and decay, pollution of our air and water, 
lack of proper health care, and hunger and malnutrition. The 1970 
budget continues to place the greatest emphasis on progress in overcom- 
ing these ills. 

A substantial part of every budget reflects the continuing momentum 
of program decisions made in past years, by past Presidents and past 
Congresses. While adhering to a restrictive expenditure policy, I am 
making reasonable provision in the 1970 budget for the requirements of 
ongoing programs, proposing reductions wherever possible and recom- 
mending some selective improvements and expansions, including social 
security benefit increases. 


BupcGet SUMMARY 


The 1970 budget proposes total outlays of $195.3 bil- 
lion, made up of $194.4 billion in expenditures and $0.9 


Assuming the adoption of the recommendations in this 
budget, the surplus for fiscal year 1970 would follow a 
surplus of $2.4 billion in 1969. This outlook represents a 
sharp reversal from the $25.2 billion deficit incurred in 





billion for net lending. 

Budget receipts are estimated at $198.7 billion in 
1970, including the effects of extending present income 
and excise tax rates. 

Accordingly, the budget surplus will be $3.4 billion. 

The budget totals are, as in last year’s budget, based 
on the new budget concept adopted upon the unanimous 
recommendation of the bipartisan Commission on Budget 
Concepts which I appointed in 1967. They include the 
transactions of the social security and other Government 
trust funds, and distinguish between expenditures and 
fully repayable loans. 


fiscal year 1968. 

The totals in the expenditure account alone are esti- 
mated to produce a surplus of $4.3 billion in fiscal year 
1970. This expenditure surplus offers a better measure of 
the direct effect of the Federal budget on the Nation’s in- 
come and output, and highlights the fiscal policy which 
underpins my budget recommendations. 

To finance the proposals in this budget, I am recom- 
mending appropriations and other new budget authority 
of $210.1 billion for 1970. Of this amount, $143.9 billion 
depends on action during the current session of the Con- 
gress. The remaining authority will become available un- 
der existing law without current congressional action. 
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SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET AND FINANCIAL PLAN 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





Description 1968 
actual 


1969 1970 
estimate | estimate 








Budget authority (largely appropria- | 
tions): | 



































Previously enacted................ $134.4 | $127.8 |........ 
Proposed for current action by | 
Se 2 eek: Sonera 4.8 $143. 9 
Becoming available without current 
action by Congress.............. 67.8 7 3 80. 2 
Deductions for offsetting receipts....| —11.6 | —13.3 | —13.9 
Total budget authority........ | 190.6| 194.6 | 210.1 
Receipts, expenditures, and net lend- | ~ | 
ing: 
Expenditure account: | 
PNR Se ake cls wos aid bins bere | 153.7 | 186. 1 198. 7 
Expenditures (excludes net lend- | | 
Re ea ena ne | 172.8 | 182.3] 194.4 
Expenditure account surplus or | | 
| ESD Ree ed eee ae —19.2 | 3.8 4.3 
Loan account: | 
Loan disbursements............. | 20.4 12.5 8.1 
Loan repayments...............| 14. 4 Lt 2 
oe ee eee | 6.0 | 1.4 0.9 
Total budget: | | 
ce eee eee 153.7 | 186.1 198. 7 
Outlays (expenditures and net 
— eR eee eee eae 178.9 | 183.7 195. 3 
Budget surplus or deficit (—).|_ —25. 2 2.4 3.4 
Budget financing: 
Net borrowing from the public or 
repayment of borrowing (—)..... 23.4 —3.1 —4.0 
Other means of financing.......... | Be | 0.7 0.6 











Total budget financing. ....... | 25.2 | —2.4] —3.4 





1967 | 


| 

Outstanding debt, end ofyear: actual | 
Gross Federal debt......... 341.3 | 369.7 | 365.2 371.5 
Debt held by the public..... 267.5 | 290.6 | 276. 6 272.6 








FiscaAL Procram For 1970 


The revenues and budget program I recommend for 
fiscal year 1970 are described in detail in Parts 2 and 3 
of this budget document. The major features of the over- 
all fiscal program follow. 

Economic sETTING.—The fiscal policy I am recom- 
mending is designed to: 


* Foster continued growth in employment and real 
income; 


* Contain inflationary pressure; _ 
* Ease the upward pressure on interest rates; and 


* Continue the improvement in our balance of pay- 
ments position. 


Early in 1961, the American economy entered into a 
record-breaking period of prosperity which has continued 
for 8 years. Between 1960 and 1968, we have achieved: 
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¢ An increase of 45% in the Nation’s output of goods 

and services; 

A rise of $24 billion in annual corporation profits, 

after taxes; 

* An increase of 31% in real per capita spendable 
personal income (after adjustment for prices) ; 

* The creation of more than 10 million new jobs; 

An average annual increase of 3.5% in output per 

man-hour; 


¢ A reduction in the rate of unemployment to 3.3% 
of the labor force, the lowest level since October 
1953; and 

* A decrease of over 17 million in the number of people 
living in poverty. 

In contrast, recent price developments have not been 
satisfactory, even though our record compares favorably 
with other major nations of the world. We have also had 
a sharp increase in interest rates, and our balance of pay- 
ments position needs strengthening, although substantial 
progress has been made toward equilibrium. 

To help ‘correct these conditions, I requested and— 
after considerable delay—the Congress enacted the 10% 
tax surcharge. This measure has helped to calm fears 
abroad about our willingness and determination to take 
the steps needed to protect the American dollar. The de- 
lay in enacting the surcharge was costly, however. During 
the prolonged period of debate, price and cost increases 
gathered momentum. The fiscal restraint proposed in the 
1969 and 1970 budgets is essential if we are to look to- 
ward a satisfactory price performance and a return to a 
sustainable rate of economic growth. 

Many factors underlie the economic imbalances we are 
experiencing. A return to reasonable price stability will 
require continued fiscal restraint with appropriate adjust- 
ments in monetary policy and restraint in price and wage 
decisions by American business and labor. With a reduc- 
tion in inflationary pressures, our balance of payments 
should improve as we strengthen our competitive position 
in world trade. Relative price stability should also relieve 
some of the pressures on the money markets and foster a 
reduction in interest rates. A year ago the very heavy bor- 
rowing requirements of the Federal Government were ex- 
erting extreme pressure on interest rates. This is no longer 
the case. 

Although we are optimistic, we cannot predict with 
any certainty when the peace talks in Paris will reach 
a successful conclusion. Nor can we predict precisely the 
timing or magnitude of movements in our highly com- 
plex economy. Accordingly, I believe the wisest plan of 
action at this time calls for extension of the tax sur- 
charge. Should the situation change significantly in the 
coming months, fiscal policy adjustments could be under- 
taken appropriate to the conditions then forecast. 

When I signed the act providing for the tax surcharge, 
I pointed to the need for procedures in the future to 
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assure Closer cooperation between the executive and leg- 
islative branches in accomplishing the timely adjustment 
of fiscal policy. I believe the current uncertain outlook 
presents an excellent opportunity for attempting correc- 
tive action in this area, 


* I urge the Congress to give serious consideration to 
coupling extension of the temporary surcharge be- 
yond June 30, 1969, with authority for the President 
to remove it entirely or partially if warranted by 
developments. Such Presidential discretion would be 
subject to congressional veto within a limited time 
period. 

For the longer run, consideration should be given to 
establishing as a permanent part of our tax system 
an element of flexibility under which the President, 
again subject to congressional veto, would have dis- 
cretion to raise or lower personal and corporation 
income tax rates within specified limits—such as 5% 
in either direction. 


The Congress should take this action or develop a 
comparable alternative procedure to prevent in the future 
the kind of costly fiscal stalemate we experienced in the 
last year and a half. 


REVENUES.—In addition to extending the temporary 
income tax surcharge, I believe we should also extend 
the present excise tax rates of 7% on automobiles and 
10% on telephone service, rather than allow these rates 
to drop to 5% on January 1, 1970, as currently sched- 
uled by the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968. The $198.7 billion total estimated revenues for 
fiscal year 1970 includes $9.5 billion to be collected from 
extending the income tax surcharge and current auto- 
mobile and telephone excise tax rates. 

Budget receipts in fiscal year 1969 are estimated at 
$186.1 billion. Although declining, the continued high 
cost of supporting our operations in Southeast Asia will 
amount to more than double the revenue yields antici- 
pated from extending the surcharge and excise tax rates 
into fiscai year 1970, If the surcharge were allowed to 
expire on June 30, 1969, and the excise taxes to decline 
on January 1, 1970, the growth in revenues, mainly re- 
sulting from an expanding economy and rising incomes, 
would approximately offset the revenue loss from the 
scheduled decline in tax rates. Receipts in fiscal year 1970 
under existing law would be close to the estimated rev- 
enues in fiscal year 1969, and would be inadequate to 
cover the unavoidable, built-in increases in outlays. 

The rise of $12.6 billion in revenues between 1969 and 
1970 includes an estimated $5.4 billion increase under so- 
cial insurance programs, such as social security and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Most of this rise, $5.0 billion, is in social security re- 
ceipts, including: 

* The full-year effect of the increase from 8.8% to 

9.6% in the combined employer-employee payroll 
tax rate, which occurred on January 1, 1969, and 
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* A proposed increase in the taxable wage base from 
$7,800 to $9,000 and in the combined employer- 
employee tax rate from 9.6% to 10.4%, effective 
January 1, 1970, in order to finance proposed bene- 
fit increases. The increase in the tax rate is currently 
scheduled by law to take effect on January 1, 1971. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 














Source | 1 1969 1970 
| actual | estimate | estimate 
Individual income taxes.............. | $68.7 | $84.4 $90. 4 
Corporation income taxes............ 28. 7 38. 1 37.9 
Social insurance taxes and contribu- 

CG th cuitnasewcten cpeeeeneteas 34. 6 40.5 45.9 
EEC OPC CT 14. 1 14.8 15.7 
Fg rrr err errr re 7.6 8.3 8. 8 

Total budget receipts.......... 153.7 | 186.1 198. 7 
Ct CRIN Wa ig cic kids ch cnddices 153. 7 185. 6 186. 8 
Under proposed legislation: 

Income and excise tax rate exten- 

SP eee eee er ree ree 0.5 9.5 

Increase in social security wage base 

SNES WO IOI i isa sc haict nansdscs Qivadsdacdatesuens ke 

Accelerated unemployment tax 

WIN S064 cecnsecccudeaesealcausaspucieueuaate 0.3 
RT GION hk d cad dns seneus Saegennsadeueeeeaann 0. 4 














Another $0.3 billion of the increase from 1969 to 1970 
reflects proposed legislation to shift the timing of collec- 
tions of the Federal unemployment tax from a lump-sum 
annual basis to a current quarterly basis. This change will 
provide more adequately for the administrative costs of 
the Federal-State employment security system. 

Many Government programs offer services which yield 
direct and identifiable benefits to specific groups. Some of 
these programs should be financed by charging users for 
the services rather than having them financed by the gen- 
eral taxpayer. I believe this is sound public policy and 


- should be extended to new areas. 


In the past few years I have recommended legislation 
for user charges in the field of transportation, so that those 
who benefit directly will pay a fairer share of the costs 
involved. I am again recommending such user charges, 
and the 1970 estimate of revenues includes $0.4 billion 
based on my proposals. 

OutLays.—The estimate of $195.3 billion in total 
budget outlays in fiscal year 1970 represents our minimum 
requirements to fill urgent needs at home and abroad. It is 
based on a detailed review of all Federal programs, with 
the objective of holding outlays down as much as possible, 
consistent with essential national economic and program 
objectives. 

For fiscal year 1968, a reduction in agency obligations 
was enacted. For fiscal year 1969, the Congress enacted 
an arbitrary ceiling on total outlays in the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968. Each of these devices 
conflicts with the normal appropriations process and with 
current techniques of program planning and execution. 
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Effective Government operations require that we reach 
an agreement on which of these conflicting budgetary ap- 
proaches will be used in the future. 

In limiting total outlays, the Congress departed from its 
traditional procedure of using individual appropriation 
actions as the primary means of exercising its control over 
the Federal budget. In contrast with normal practice, the 
Congress placed direct restrictions on the amount of checks 
that could be issued or cash disbursements that could be 
made in the 12-month period ending June 30, 1969. 

To implement this new restriction, the executive de- 
partments and agencies have had to add to their financial 
control machinery. In prior years, executive control of 
the budget was exercised at the stage of placing contracts, 
hiring personnel, making loan and grant commitments, or 
incurring some other obligation. These obligations lead, 
of course, to Federal disbursements, sometimes in the same 
fiscal year and sometimes in a later fiscal year. Now, in 
fiscal year 1969, each executive establishment must also 
exercise direct control over the amount of disbursements 
it makes within the year. 

An inflexible spending ceiling unrelated to the appro- 
priations process forces inefficient or uneconomical prac- 
tices in carrying out legislatively approved programs. In 
some cases, national priorities are arbitrarily distorted by 
the fact that the outlays for some Federal programs are 
sheltered in basic law from meaningful annual control, 
and, consequently, compensating reductions have to be 
made elsewhere. 

In periods of inflationary pressure, such as we are now 
experiencing, the need for holding down Federal outlays 
is beyond dispute. Also, it would be unwise to try to cor- 
rect within fiscal year 1970 the distortions from the obli- 
gation reductions of 1968 and the outlay controls of 1969. 
Therefore, in this budget, the estimates of expenditures 
and net lending in fiscal year 1970 must reflect the con- 
tinuation of an executive policy of outlay management. 

With such a policy, total budget outlays in 1970 are 
estimated to be up $11.6 billion from 1969. This includes 
$0.5 billion for national defense, largely for improvements 
in our strategic forces, modernization of our tactical air 
forces, and other increased research and development 
efforts needed to assure sufficient deterrent power in the 
future. These increases will be substantially offset by 
reduced outlays for Vietnam resulting from changing 
combat patterns and revised supply requirements. 

Apart from national defense, three-quarters of the in- 
crease between 1969 and 1970 reflects relatively uncon- 
trollable charges which must be met under present laws. 
The overall increase must, further, be judged in the light 
of the rising workloads and costs to which the Govern- 
ment—just as businesses, consumers, and other sectors of 
the economy—must accommodate. 

The $8.6 billion increase in relatively uncontrollable 
outlays consists of : 
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* $2.9 billion for benefit payments and other outlays 
for social security, Medicare, and other social in- 
surance programs financed through trust funds; 
this increase represents the automatic growth in 
benefits for these programs under existing law. 

* $2.8 billion for the final stage of the pay increases 
for military and civilian employees enacted in 1967, 
to achieve pay comparability with the private sector. 

* $1.6 billion for other charges which are relatively 
fixed in the short run under requirements of existing 
law (for example, interest on the debt, public assist- 
ance and Medicaid, and veterans benefits). 

* $1.3 billion for outlays arising out of prior year con- 
tracts and other commitments now reaching the 
payment stage. This includes substantial amounts 
for highways, construction of education facilities, 
and health and community development programs. 


BUDGET OUTLAYS 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 





1968 | 1969 | 1970 |Change, 
Controllability actual | esti- esti- | 1969 to 
mate | mate | 1970 





National defense................ $80.5 | $81.0 | $81.5 | +$0.5 
Relatively uncontrollable civilian 
outlays under present law: 
Open-ended programs and 
fixed costs: 
Social security, Medicare, 
and other social insurance 


OME FOIE ss cecicivceaes 35.5 | 39.6] 42.4] +29 
RL ss whoa s wcses sense a7 13.2 16.0 +0.8 
Civilian and military pay 

increase... ... ee, eee ee 2.8 +2.8 
Veterans pensions, compen- 

sation, and insurance...... 5.0 5.6 5.9 +0. 2 
Public assistance grants 

(including Medicaid)...... 53S 6. 3 7.4) +1.1 


Farm price supports (Com- 
modity Credit Corpora- 














- ee re ree $.2 3.6 3.1 -0.5 
Postal operations directly 
related to mail volume.... 0.7 0.5 0.5 +0. 1 
Legislative and judiciary..... 0. 3 0. 4 0.4) +§ 
So Se re rere 1.3 1.6 15) -01 
Outlays from prior year contracts 
and obligations............... 17.3 17.6 18.9 +1.3 
Subtotal, relatively un- 
controllable civilian 
EE eR ee 82. 4 90. 2 98. 8 +8. 6 
Relatively controllable civilian 
outlays: 
Proposed social security bene- 
rrr herr ree reer 1.6 +1.6 
cE Ee eer re 20.5 | 17.6 19.0} +1.5 
Undistributed intragovernmental 
reer —4.6 | —5.1 | —5.7 —0.6 
Total budget outlays...... 178.9 | 183.7 | 195.3 | +11.6 

















§Less than $50 million. 


In keeping with national priorities, major social pro- 
grams account for the largest portion of the $11.6 billion 
increase in outlays between 1969 and 1970. Of the $7.9 
billion increase for these programs, $4.5 billion is for social 
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insurance payments including my proposals for an in- 
crease in social security benefits. 

Aside from the increases for national defense and such 
relatively uncontrollable outlays as Federal pay and inter- 
est, outlays for all other civilian programs are estimated to 
increase by only $0.2 billion. 

BupGET AUTHORITY.—For fiscal year 1970, a total of 
$210.1 billion of budget authority is recommended, 
including : 

* New obligational authority of $209.6 billion for pro- 

grams in the expenditure account of the budget, and 

* Loan authority of $0.5 billion for loan account 

programs. 

Budget authority—mostly in the form of appropria- 
tions—must be provided by the Congress before Federal 
agencies can spend or lend funds. Some authority requires 
congressional action each year or at fairly regular inter- 
vals, Other amounts of authority become available under 
basic law, and require no specific additional action by the 
Congress. 

Of the total budget authority I am recommending for 
1970, $143.9 billion would have to be acted on during 
this session of the Congress. The estimated 1970 outlays 
related to such action total $93.8 billion. 

The remaining authority, which does not require fur- 
ther congressional action, consists mainly of amounts for 
social insurance trust fund programs, under which the 
special receipts financing the programs are automatically 
appropriated, and for interest on the public debt. 

The $15.5 billion increase in total budget authority 
estimated between 1969 and 1970 consists mainly of $5.4 
billion representing the increase in social insurance trust 
fund receipts, $3.6 billion for the Department of Defense 
and the military assistance program, and $2.8 billion for 
the military and civilian pay increase to be put into effect 
in July 1969. 

The remaining increase of $3.6 billion in budget au- 
thority for 1970 is the net result of a number of increases 
and decreases. 

The major increases are: 


* $2.0 billion, primarily for Medicaid and other public 
assistance, health, and rehabilitation programs in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

* $966 million for foreign economic assistance, to en- 
able us to provide urgently needed resources to de- 
veloping areas on a selective basis, following the large 
reductions of the past two years. 

* $800 million for interest on the public debt. 

* $522 million for airway modernization, highways, 
and other activities in the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

* $429 million for job training and other manpower 
activities of the Department of Labor and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

* $422 million for the Veterans Administration, mainly 
for increases in compensation, pensions, and medical 
care. 
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* $286 million for the Department of Justice, pri- 
marily to increase assistance to States and localities 
for law enforcement activities. 


Major decreases from 1969 to 1970 are: 


* $635 million for the Department of Agriculture, 
largely reflecting lower costs for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation associated with smaller crops of 
wheat and soybeans, and increased use of feed grains. 

* $286 million for the Post Office, reflecting proposed 
legislation to consolidate first-class and domestic air 
mail into a single category with a rate 1 cent higher 
than the present first-class rate, and to adjust the rate 
for single-piece third-class mail. 

* $236 million for the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, as increases for various programs 
are more than offset by reductions in direct loans for 
college housing and housing for moderate-income 
families, which are being replaced by programs rely- 
ing on private financing. 

* $235 million for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which will provide for a program 
level equal to 1969 when combined with prior year 
funds. 

* $133 million for the Atomic Energy Commission, re- 
flecting reductions in procurement of raw uranium 
concentrates and in construction of facilities. 


An allowance for contingencies of $500 million is in- 
cluded in the total of budget authority for 1970 to cover 
unforeseen developments and the costs of proposals for 
which specific estimates cannot be made at this time. 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 

















Description 1968 1969 1970 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Available through current action by 
the Congress: 
Previously enacted. ............... 9194: 4 i SIRO ic. cc 
Po errr cerry Ho ere $139. 3 
To be requested separately: 
For supplemental requirements 
nd Ee Cee = See 
Upon enactment of proposed 
RE Teer ee rrr ee 0.2 Kg 
Allowances: 
Civilian and military pay increase.|........|........ 2.8 
CRIs 6 4.50 scc8s cidscccebuusenaes 0. 2 0.5 
Subtotal, available through cur- 
rent action by the Congress...| 134. 4 132. 6 143.9 
Available without current action by the 
Congress (permanent authoriza- 
tions): 
Trust funds (existing law).......... 47.8 53. 5 59. 1 
Interest on the public debt......... 14. 6 16.0 16. 8 
GING cs dee tagaeeesndaneteureks 5. 4 5. 8 43 
Deductions for offsetting receipts: 
Interfund and intragovernmental 
TEE TT CET S —-6.9| —87 —9.1 
Proprietary receipts from the public..| —4.7 | —4.6 —4.8 
Total budget authority........ 190.6 | 194.6 210. 1 
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The total budget authority shown in this budget for 
1969 includes $4.7 billion of supplemental appropriations 
recommended for action in the current session of the Con- 
gress. Of this amount, $1.6 billion is needed to provide 
for the pay increase which became effective on July 1, 
1968. A supplemental appropriation of $1.6 billion is also 
recommended for the Department of Defense, for special 
Southeast Asia support. 

In addition, the 1969 total makes provision for supple- 
mental appropriations required for public assistance and 
veterans compensation and pensions, which are now esti- 
mated at higher levels than provided for last year, and for 
the urgently needed replenishment of the resources of the 
International Development Association and a contribu- 
tion to the special funds of the Asian Development Bank, 
following enactment of the necessary authorizations. 

The estimate of total outlays in 1969 and 1970 includes 
the outlays related to these supplemental funds. 


ImMpaAcT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CONTROL ACT 
IN Fiscat YEAR 1969 


In addition to various provisions affecting the tax sys- 
tem, the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 
(Public Law 90-364) contained several sections designed 
to curb current and future budget outlays. The act pro- 
vided for: 


* Specific limitations on budget authority and outlays 
in fiscal year 1969, representing—for the programs 
covered—treductions of $10 billion and $6 billion, 
respectively, below the levels in the 1969 budget 
which I sent to the Congress on January 29, 1968. 


¢ An analysis of funds previously made available by the 
Congress which are estimated to be unobligated on 
June 30, 1969, and to remain available in 1970, with 
a report including recommendations for rescissions 
of at least $8 billion of such balances. 


* Restrictions on the hiring of full-time, permanent 
employees of Federal agencies to 75% of separations, 


until the total of such employees reaches the June 
1966 level. 


BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS.—In setting the 
limitations on budget authority and outlays, the Congress 
excepted certain programs from the required reductions 
and subsequently added other exceptions. The exceptions 
amount in total to more than half of the currently esti- 
mated budget, including special support of Vietnam oper- 
ations and the largest uncontrollable programs in the 
budget—programs which have shown the sharpest growth 
in recent years. 
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The current estimate of $194.6 billion in total budget 
authority for fiscal year 1969 is $7.1 billion below the 
estimate in last year’s budget. An increase of $6.1 billion 
is now estimated for the programs exempted from the 
provisions of Public Law 90-364, largely for (1) special 
Vietnam costs, reflecting mainly the adjustments I an- 
nounced on March 31, 1968, (2) the price support oper- 
ations of the Commodity Credit Corporation, because of 
larger crops than anticipated last January, (3) social secu- 
rity trust funds, in which the receipts—which constitute 
budget authority—are greater than originally estimated, 
(4) interest costs, reflecting both a larger debt and higher 
interest rates, and (5) public assistance grants, based on 
reports received from participating State governments. 

The current status of budget authority for fiscal year 
1969 is as follows: 


BUDGET AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1I969-—RELATIONSHIP TO 
PUBLIC LAW 90-364 


{In billions] 





> i January | Current 
Description 1968 | estimate | Change 
estimate 





Programs excepted from Public Law 
90-364 limitation: 
Special support of Vietnam opera- 


DE Cciataakas cceade week keke $25. 4 $28.0 | +$2.6 
BUNIINL  otots ote ale Mee scuba 14. 4 15.2 +0.8 
Veterans benefits and services....... 7.8 y Pe —0.3 
Social Security Act trust funds...... 41.8 42.6 | +0.9 

Old-age and survivors insurance..| (27.2)| (27. 8)| (+0.7) 

Disability insurance............. (3. 7) (3. 8)| (+0. 1) 

Health insurance................ (6. 8) (7. 3)| (+0. 5) 

Unemployment insurance........ (4. 1) (3. 8)| (—0. 3) 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
(price support and related pro- 








OT ete eee a an ee 3.3 4.8 +1.6 
Public assistance grants to States 
(including Medicaid)............ 5. 8 6.4] +0.7 
Subtotal, excepted programs. ... 98.4) 104.6] +6.1 
Remainder—covered by Public Law 
GO=SO4 TiAGIOR. oo. 5 ios see ce ee 103. 3 90.1 | —13.2 
saws ke naesyeece vets wees 201.7 | 194.6] —7.1 














For the programs affected by the limitation required 
under Public Law 90-364, budget authority is now esti- 
mated to be $13.2 billion under last January’s estimate. 
A portion of this reduction reflects the conversion to com- 
plete private ownership of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’s secondary market operations, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, and the banks for coopera- 
tives. However, the $10 billion required reduction is being 
achieved over and above these factors, and without the 
need for me to establish reserves which would result in 
automatic rescission of enacted 1969 budget authority as 
authorized under the law. 
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For budget outlays, the current situation is as follows: 


BUDGET OUTLAYS IN FISCAL YEAR 1969-——RELATIONSHIP TO PUBLIC 
LAW 90-364 


[In billions] 





| January | Current 
Description | 1968 | estimate | Change 
| estimate 





Programs excepted from Public Law | | 
90-364 limitation: | | 
Special support of Vietnam opera- | 





SO ARE er ere $26.3 | $29.2 | +$2.9 
edna intake ab mane hin | 144] 152] 408 
Veterans benefits and services...... | 7.3 7.7| +0.4 
Social Security Act trust funds. ..... 36. 0 36.4 | +0.4 

Old-age and survivors insurance..| (24.6)| (24.6)) (+0. 1) 

Disability insurance............. | (2.6)| (26) —§ 

Health insurance............... | (5.8)} (6.2)) (+0. 5) 

Unemployment insurance........ (3. 1) (3.0)| (-—0. 1) 
Tennessee Valley Authority (portion | 

financed from power proceeds and | 

RR re ae 0.1 0. 1 +§ 


Commodity Credit Corporation | 
rice support and related pro- 
on Mette eae wass i | 28! 36/1409 
Public assistance grants to States | 
(including Medicaid)............ 5.7 | 6.2 |! +0.6 
Aid to schools in federally impacted | 
areas (special 1968 supplemental | | 











payments made in 1969)......... [sees eee 0.1} +0.1 
Subtotal, excepted programs... E 92.6 | 98. 6 | +6.0 
Remainder—covered by Public Law | 
90-364 limitation. ................ |} 9&5 85. 1 | —8.3 
ican cxncgenncarenssped 186.1 | 183.7 | —24 





§ Less than $50 million. 

1 Outlays exceeding the January 1968 estimates by more than $907 
million for farm price supports and $560 million for public assistance 
grants are not excepted from the Public Law 90-364 limitation. 


In total, outlays in 1969 are now estimated to be $2.4 
billion below the original estimate last January. Upward 
reestimates amounting to $6.0 billion have been neces- 
sary in the programs excepted from the spending limita- 
tion, reflecting the same factors as those affecting budget 
authority. 


For the portion of the budget covered by the limitation 
in Public Law 90-364, the current estimate of outlays 
represents a reduction of $8.3 billion below the January 
1968 estimate for fiscal year 1969. These reductions in- 
clude decreases in Department of Defense programs apart 
from Southeast Asia support as well as in the civilian 
agencies of the Government. 


As in the case of budget authority, the required $6 
billion cutback in outlays for covered programs is being 
accomplished over and above reductions resulting from 
financing changes associated with the conversion of cer- 
tain credit institutions to private ownership. The cur- 
rently estimated reduction will allow leeway in carrying 
out the provisions of Public Law 90-364, should unfore- 
seen increases occur in the affected programs in the 
months ahead. 


The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 con- 
tain a provision permanently exempting appropriations 
made to the Office of Education from administrative con- 
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trols on obligations and spending. While this adminis- 
tration has made education an urgent national priority, 
it is highly undesirable to restrict in this way the actions 
which a future President might find necessary for prudent 
management of the Government. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES.—As required by section 204 
of Public Law 90-364, an analysis has been made of the 
unobligated balances estimated to remain available in 
fiscal year 1970. A report of the results, indicating pos- 
sible rescissions of the required $8 billion of these bal- 
ances, is provided in Special Analysis G. I do not favor 
those rescissions and therefore the tables and schedules in 
the various parts of the budget do not reflect such action. 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT.—The requirement 
in Public Law 90-364 that restrictions on hiring be im- 
posed until the Government’s full-time permanent civilian 
employment is reduced to the June 1966 level has inevi- 
tably created many difficulties for orderly management 
of the Government’s activities. As originally enacted, this 
requirement would have necessitated an eventual reduc- 
tion of over 250,000 employees from the level of June 
1968, despite a substantial increase in workloads com- 
pared with 2 years earlier. Shortly after enactment of the 
law, the Congress exempted roughly one-third of the 
Government’s full-time employees in specified agencies, 
with the effect of lowering the required reduction to 
about 115,000. 

The controls in the law also affect temporary and 
part-time employment, requiring that such employment 
each month in any agency not exceed the level of the 
corresponding month in 1967. 

The administration has successfully enforced these pro- 
visions to date. However, it is clear that continued arbi- 
trary reductions in employment over a period of time 
will hamstring effective management of programs and 
personnel practices, will reduce efficiency and increase 
costs, and will lead to further curtailment or to inter- 
ruption of Government services. This situation is aggra- 
vated by the need to provide staff for new programs 
adopted after June 1966 and for enlarged workloads 
which occur as the population grows and the economy 
expands. 

During the past 5 years, I have, as a regular practice, 
imposed employment limitations on the agencies to pro- 
vide incentives for improving productivity and to keep 
the Federal payroll to a minimum. Limitations for each 
department and agency were related to the program and 
budgetary levels recommended by me and approved by 
the Congress, rather than to some arbitrary formula or 
unrelated benchmark period. 

The Congress should rely on its appropriations proc- 
ess—or develop an acceptable accompanying process— 
to relate employment levels specifically to the work it 
wants done by each agency and for which it provides 
the necessary funds. The 1970 estimates in this budget 
are based on such action. 








FEDERAL DEBT 


On the basis of the estimates of receipts and outlays 
in this budget, the Federal debt held by the public will 
decrease from $290.6 billion on June 30, 1968 to $276.6 
billion on June 30, 1969, and will further decline to an 
estimated $272.6 billion on June 30, 1970. This decrease 
reflects: 


* The sharp reduction in net Federal borrowing re- 
quirements from the unusually high level in 1968, 
since outlays in both 1969 and 1970 will be financed 
entirely from current revenues; and 

The conversion to complete private ownership dur- 
ing 1969 of the secondary market operations of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, and the banks for cooper- 
atives, causing a net reduction of $10.9 billion in 
outstanding obligations to the public previously in- 
cluded in the Federal debt. 


Gross Federal debt—which is the sum of the amount 
of debt held by the public and the amount held within 
the Government—is estimated at $371.5 billion at the 
end of the fiscal year 1970. This total includes not only 
the direct obligations of the Treasury, but also $14.1 
billion in securities issued by various other Federal 
agencies. 

FEDERAL DEBT AND BUDGET FINANCING 
[End of fiscal years. In billions] 























Description 1968 1969 1970 
actual | estimate | estimate 
Federal debt held by the public....... $290.6 | $276.6 | $272.6 
Plus: Debt held by Federal agencies 
and trust funds. .................. 79. 1 88. 6 98. 9 
Equals: Gross Federal debt........... 369.7 | 365.2 371.5 
Of which: 
Treasury debt !................. 3 | Baz 357. 4 
Other agency debt.............. 24. 4 15.0 14. 1 
Budget financing: ein | 
Net borrowing from the public or | 
repayment of borrowing (—)..... 23.1] —3.1 —4.0 
Other means of financing.......... 2.1 | 0.7 0.6 
Total budget financing........ 25.2|%-24| 3.4 
Total budget surplus or 
crore ents aot BE rye —25.2 2.4 3.4 














1 Excludes notes issued to the International Monetary Fund. 
2 Excludes $10.8 billion of net credits for conversion of certain 
mixed-ownership credit institutions to private ownership. 


The statutory debt limit now stands at $358 billion, 
with a temporary seasonal increase to $365 billion per- 
mitted within each fiscal year. These limits apply mainly 
to the direct Treasury debt and do not cover most of the 
publicly issued agency debt. As a result of the unusually 
large increase in special Treasury issues to Government 
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trust funds for investment of their surplus receipts in the 
latter half of the fiscal year, the direct Treasury debt will 
be relatively high, even though a budget surplus is in 
prospect and borrowing from the public will decline. It 
may be necessary, therefore, within the next few months, 
to revise the present debt limit. Even if this does not prove 
necessary at that time, the need for such action will, in 
all probability, arise next fall, when budget receipts will 
be seasonally low. 


Tue SETTING OF PRIORITIES 


The overall size of the Federal budget reflects the needs 
and demands for public services as a whole. The compos 
tion of the budget reveals much about the Nation’s 
priorities. 

As the population grows and the economy expands, out- 
lays for such public services as improvements in our 
national parks and other Federal recreation areas, air 
safety, law enforcement, and the collection of taxes and 
customs duties inevitably increase. 

In other areas—such as space exploration, veterans 
benefits, farm price supports, housing aids, and conserva- 
tion of our natural resources—the Federal Government 
has undertaken long-range commitments and programs. 
And, in recent decades, the Government has responded to 
urgent national social problems by launching programs to 
reduce unemployment of our workers, protect the in- 
comes and health of our older citizens, revitalize urban 
areas, attack the sources of poverty, improve educational 
opportunities for our children and youth, and ensure 
equal treatment and justice for all Americans. 

Outlays for national defense are the heaviest single 
expense of the Federal Government, representing more 
than two-fifths of the total budget. Defense outlays in 
1970 will be $28.0 billion higher than in 1964, largely 
reflecting the costs of supporting our efforts in Vietnam. 

Within the remainder of the budget, there have been 
significant shifts in emphasis in these 6 years. 

As we have increased our efforts to widen the oppor- 
tunities for the disadvantaged, and improve the quality 
of life for all Americans, outlays for major social pro- 
grams have risen by $37.4 billion, more than doubling 
since 1964. This is twice the rate of increase of outlays 
for any other category of Government programs. 

Nearly two-fifths of the increase in these social pro- 
grams is for social security and other social insurance trust 
fund benefits to ease the burdens of income loss because of 
retirement or unemployment. But among the most rap- 
idly growing Federal programs have been those which 
represent investment in human resources—through edu- 
cation, manpower training, improved health care, and 
aid to the needy. 
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CHANGING STRUCTURE OF FEDERAL BUDGET OUTLAYS 
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BUDGET OUTLAYS AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 



























































[Fiscal years. In billions] [Fiscal years] 
1964 1968 1969 1970 | Change, Aver- 
Program actual | actual |estimate/estimate| 1964— age, 1965 1968 1969 1970 
1970 1955— | actual | actual |  esti- esti- 
1960 mate | mate 
a: | actual 
National defense. ...... $53.6 | $80.5 | $81.0 | $81.5 |+$28.0 
(Special Southeast 
Asia support)...... ere (26. s)| (28. 8)) (25. 4) (+25. 4) Tota! outlays: 
Major social programs: | WHET ois nc satieaohat anwar ~ | 334) 233% 27% 
Social insurance trust | Social insurance trust 
funds (excluding | WING Sd ii iciinsin S8 2.4%| 3.5% 4.3 4.4 4.6 
Medicare)........ 23.7 30. 2 33.3 | 37.2 | +14.4 Other outlays......... 15.9 14.5 14.2 12.9 13.2 
Welfare payments p | po ee “ ‘ea 
and services....... 3. | 6 | ’ A 
Education and man- tLess than 0.05% 
power training..... 1.6 6.4 | 6.5 | 7.2) +5.6 
Health (including | In the budgets covering the years of my administra- 
Medicare)........ 18) 97/ 114} 130| 411.2 Rice! ae oo? a 
Low and moderate o} tion, including the budget I am transmitting today, the 
income housing....| (§) 0.9) 1) +11 Federal Government will have: 
ee, —_ | P 9 
regional develop- | © Provi alli . 
at ieee oes +S 0. 8 1.8) 2.4 | 33 | +2. 4 P ovide $96 ‘ billion for programs to <8 a the 
| lives of our citizens and to protect the Nation’s secu- 
—- aed | rity. About two-thirds of the total increase in outlays 
1. . . * *.¢ 
pum. Bawls, 30.4 | 53.7 | 59.8 | 67.8 | +37.4 are in domestic activities. 
” , pe aes 
OLE oe 9.8| 13.7| 152] 160! +61 Received $93 6 billion in revenues to finance Federal 
Veterans benefits and | defense and civilian programs. 
Ae Ee 5.7 6.9} 7.7 7.7 | +2.0 ney 
All other programs... . 22.1 | 28.6| 25.0] 24.9] +428 The total deficit in the fiscal years 1965 through 1970 
Allowances for pay in- is estimated at $3314 billion. That deficit, however, is 
increase and con- | 





tingencies.......:... SS ae oie BEE 0.1} 3.2) 43.2 
Undistributed intra- | 

governmental trans- | 

oe, CREE SO SEETE: | —2.9 


| —4.6| —5.1 | —5.7| —2.8 
| 
| 


OS ER 118.6 | 178.9 | 183. 7 | 195.3 | +76.7 


| 











§ Less than $50 million. 


More than one-tenth of total budget outlays are for un- 
avoidable interest costs and for benefits and services to 
veterans. These show a combined increase of $8.2 billion 
between 1964 and 1970, representing a growth of 53%. 


Outlays for all the other programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are estimated at $24.9 billion in 1970, compared 
with $22.1 billion in 1964. The rise of only one-eighth 
for these programs in 6 years reflects the general policy 
throughout the budget of providing increases strictly on 
a selective basis, giving highest priority to programs which 
strike at the most urgent problems, holding down those 
with less urgency, and reducing outlays wherever possible 
and appropriate to current priorities. 


During the six-year period, 1964 to 1970, annual 
budget outlays will have increased by $76.7 billion, from 
a total of $118.6 billion in fiscal year 1964 to an estimated 
$195.3 billion for 1970. 

Nevertheless, Federal outlays as a proportion of gross 
national product—that is, as a share of our total 
economy—have remained at about one-fifth for the past 
15 years. Excluding special Vietnam costs and the self- 
financed social insurance trust funds, outlays have been 
declining as a share of the Nation’s output. 


more than offset by over $35 billion in lower taxes re- 
turned to individuals, families, and corporations during 
this period as a result of the reduced tax rates put into 
effect shortly after I became President. This reduction 
takes into account increases in social security taxes to pro- 
vide higher benefits, and extension of the income tax sur- 
charge and present automobile and telephone excise tax 
rates through 1970. 


Bupcet PERSPECTIVES 


The expansion of the Federal Government's social pro- 
grams in recent years is highlighted by looking separately 
at selected areas in which the Government is making im- 
portant contributions to improving the quality of Amer- 
ican life. Many of the Government’s efforts to develop the 
Nation’s human resources and aid the deprived contrib- 
ute to more than one important social objective. Outlays 
devoted to attacking the sources and symptoms of poverty, 
for example, take the form of improved educational op- 
portunities, health services, manpower training, income 
security, or a combination of all of these. 

The figures used in the following sections are designed 
to show the full range of Federal activities in the fields 
covered. They are therefore more inclusive than the func- 
tional data used in adding to the budget total, and con- 
tain some duplication. However, they do offer a broad 
perspective of the trends and accomplishments in the total 
Federal effort to resolve urgent national problems. 

Hovusmnc.—Last year I recommended, and the Con- 
gress enacted, the Housing and Urban Development Act 
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of 1968 to fulfill a goal set by this Nation almost two 
decades ago—‘‘a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family.” 

In the years since passage of the Housing Act of 1949, 
the Nation has made progress in meeting housing needs. 
However, the goal of decent housing is still unfulfilled for 
many Americans. 

The 1968 Act will involve the Federal Government in 
a new and closer partnership with private industry and 
labor to provide 26 million new or rehabilitated homes 
and apartments over the next 10 years. A significant part 
of this new program will be Federal assistance for 6 mil- 
lion dwelling units to assure adequate housing for fam- 
ilies with meager resources. The initial goal is to build or 
repair 700,000 homes and apartments for low and mod- 
erate income urban and rural families in the first 2 years. 
Both the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture are involved in 
this major undertaking. 

The Housing Act of 1968 is the most significant and 
comprehensive action in the Nation’s history to bring 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing to all Americans. Its 
provisions include: 


¢ A new home ownership assistance program to enable 

lower income families to own homes—a goal which 

has previously been beyond the resources of these 
families. 

A new rental housing assistance program, in order 

to make it possible for lower income families and 

elderly persons to obtain decent shelter for 25% of 
their income. 

* Establishment of an insured loan program in the 
Farmers Home Administration to provide assistance 
for lower income housing in rural areas, at interest 
rates as low as 1%. 

¢ The creation of New Communities to complement 
our efforts to revitalize the inner city. 

* Improved services in public housing developments 
so that tenants can take better advantage of job and 
education opportunities, and become more involved 
in solving the problems of the developments in which 
they live. 

¢ Expanded use of rent supplements to enable families 

eligible for public housing to rent new or rehabili- 

tated private housing, for which they will pay a 

minimum of 25% of the family’s income. 

Encouragement for the establishment of national 

housing partnerships, in which major corporations 

can work with local builders to help increase housing 
production. 


Private financing is essential if the goals of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 are to be achieved. 
In addition to the private financing, the 1970 budget con- 
tains $1.1 billion in outlays by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for assistance for low and 
moderate income housing. 
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We must bring an end to discrimination against pro- 
spective homebuyers or renters based on race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Since January 1, 1969, the fair 
housing provisions of the 1968 Civil Rights Act have been 
applicable to 20 million dwelling units. An estimated 55 
million additional units will be covered in 1970. The 
budget provides for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to carry out its responsibilities for 
education, investigation, and conciliation under the act, 
and for the Department of Justice to start investigating 
patterns of discrimination in housing and to take cases to 
court where conciliation efforts fail. 


The massive housing needs of our growing Nation can 
only be met through a major commitment by governments 
at all levels working with private industry and labor to 
provide suitable housing for all Americans—and to elimi- 
nate the rat-infested city slum and the dilapidated shacks 
which dot the countryside. We have now made such a 
commitment. 


AIDS TO URBAN AREAS.—America is an urban nation. 
Almost two-thirds of our people live in metropolitan 
areas—consisting of clusters of people and problems. More 
than 80% of the Nation’s population growth between 
1960 and 1966 occurred in such major urban centers. 

The national interest in the cities could be explained 
solely in terms of these population statistics. But this ex- 
planation is not sufficient. Over a period of years, the 
American city has been plagued by problems which are 
now reaching crisis proportions—aggravated by multi- 
ple and overlapping governmental responsibilities and 
racial and economic separation. Central cities and suburbs 
are both hard-pressed to provide the public services re- 
quired by their citizens. Their revenue sources lag behind 
service needs. Frequent tax increases—based mainly on 
property and retail sales—bear down heavily on the poor 
and middle-income families. 





To meet the serious urban challenges of today, and to 
plan for a better tomorrow, the Federal Government is 
channeling steadily rising amounts of funds into these 
metropolitan areas. In part, these funds are used for di- 
rect Federal programs, such as social security benefits to 
individuals and construction of post offices. In addition, 
Federal grant-in-aid programs are increasingly focused 
on the special needs of the city. In 1964 we spent an esti- 
mated $5.6 billion, or 55% of total Federal grants in 
such areas. The 1970 budget provides $16.7 billion for 
aid in metropolitan areas, about 67% of total Federal 
grants. 

This increase in urban assistance is the result of both 
new programs and the reshaping of existing efforts. 

To help meet the financial needs of the Nation’s fastest 
growing urban areas, I recommend legislation to create 
a federally assisted Urban Development Bank. This Bank 
will provide long-term financing and technical assistance 
for capital improvements vitally needed by urban com- 
munities, large and small. 
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The Model Cities program is concentrating all available 
resources in a comprehensive attack on neighborhood so- 
cial and physical blight. I am requesting $750 million for 
1970 and $1,250 million for 1971 to provide special sup- 
plementary grants to the cities participating in the pro- 
gram. 

Other existing programs are being molded into more 
effective patterns for urban use. The urban renewal pro- 
gram, for example, is giving priority to city actions which 
increase the supply of low-income housing or jobs for the 
unemployed. A new approach, enacted last year, will al- 
low cities to schedule renewal as they do other capital ex- 
penditures, speed renewal activity, and obtain annual 
Federal grants for a citywide program, rather than grants 
for single projects. The Congress has already provided 
$750 million for urban renewal for 1970. To assure con- 
tinued progress, I recommend an additional $250 million 
for 1970 and another $1,250 million for 1971. 

Although sufficient funds must be available to permit 
concentrated development, we know that money alone is 
not enough. To be effective, the funds provided must aid 
local plans developed with the involvement of the entire 
community, Both the Community Action and the Model 
Cities programs help communities carry out their own 
plans, and require that the plans be developed with the 
participation of the citizens concerned, an essential in- 
gredient in revitalizing blighted areas of our cities. 

During 1970, 150 cities will be on their way to shap- 
ing Model Neighborhoods, and some 1,000 Community 
Action programs will actively continue to help localities 
and their citizens find their own solutions to the acute 
problems of poverty they now endure. 

A concerted effort is also being launched to increase 
the number of independent businessmen from racial or 
ethnic minority groups. The Small Business Administra- 
tion will make or guarantee loans valued at more than 
$300 million in 1970 for this purpose—almost a tenfold 
increase in just 2 years. In addition, the Special Impact 
programs financed uader the Economic Opportunity Act 
will provide for economic development of disadvantaged 
communities, including encouragement of local busi- 
nesses, and incentives for industry to locate in these com- 
munities and provide jobs and training for local residents. 

We have set forth on an ambitious and challenging 
taskk—reclaiming the American city for ourselves and our 
posterity. 

CRIME CONTROL.—The first business of government is 
public order. This Administration has made public safety 
and order one of its principal concerns. Since 1964, Fed- 
eral outlays aimed at crime reduction have risen each 
year, and will approach $900 million in 1970. 

We have moved forward on two fronts: 


* Improved law enforcement at the State and local 
level, where the primary responsibility rests. 

* Strengthened Federal Government support through 
its own enforcement agencies and by expanded aid 
to States and localities. 


The National Crime Commission, appointed in 1965, 
called attention to our mounting crime problem, the need 
for modernizing our entire system of criminal justice, and 
the necessity for additional resources to be devoted to law 
enforcement. The Commission recommended as a pri- 
mary thrust, a major Federal effort to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice by assisting and strengthening law 
enforcement in our States and communities. 

The Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, proposed in 
1967 and enacted last year, grew out of this recommen- 
dation. This landmark law represents the first Federal 
program for direct major assistance to States and cities to 
combat lawlessness, bolster law enforcement, and improve 
court and correctional systems, Its provisions offer a full 
range of anticrime activity through grants to States and 
localities, academic assistance to improve the quality of 
law enforcement manpower, and a research and develop- 
ment effort to bring the knowledge of the physical and 
social sciences more sharply to bear on the problem of 
crime. 

Also based on this administration’s recommendation, 
the Congress last year enacted the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act. This program authorizes 
grants to assist States and local agencies in dealing with 
youths individually in their own communities, and in 
providing special community treatment facilities. Through 
the use of these facilities, much of the stigma associated 
with jail and prison environment will be avoided and 
a barrier to rehabilitation will be removed. 

This budget includes outlays of $206 million in 1970 
for these two new programs to fight crime and delin- 
quency at the State and local level. 

We are also substantially increasing the range and the 
impact of Federal criminal law and effectively strength- 
ening Federal enforcement agencies. 

Other legislative milestones to strengthen the effort to- 
ward reducing crime and improving the administration 
of justice are: 

¢ The Gun Control Act of 1968, which regulates the 
import, manufacture, and distribution of guns. 

* The Prisoner Rehabilitation Act and the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act, which represent major 
steps toward returning law violators to society better 
equipped to be responsible citizens. 

* Provision of criminal penalties for the illegal manu- 
facture, sale, distribution, or possession of LSD and 
certain other drugs. 

* Laws to reinforce the drive against organized crime 
by easing the gathering of competent evidence, de- 
terring obstruction of criminal investigations, and 
permitting the Federal Government to attack loan 
sharking, an activity that provides organized crime 
with its second largest source of income. 

Action has also been taken to strengthen directly the 

law enforcement agencies of the Federal Government: 
¢ The staff of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has increased by over 15% since 1964. 








¢ A new FBI Academy is being built which will per- 
mit an increase in the number of State and local 
law enforcement personnel trained from 200 to 3,000 
annually. 

* A new Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
has been established in the Department of Justice, 
effectively consolidating functions previously per- 
formed separately in the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

* The Treasury Department’s law enforcement staff 
dealing with counterfeiting, forgery, contraband, 
and tax fraud has been increased, The Department 
is taking the lead in planning for a new training 
center for law enforcement personnel of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


The National Crime Information Center, which be- 
gan operation in the FBI in 1967, computerizes in- 
formation on crime, and enables States and cities to 
make direct requests of the system for information 
that is instantly available regarding law violators 
and stolen property. 


These and other advances provide a firm basis for 
an improved anticrime effort. As an urgent next step, 
the Congress should enact legislation requiring Federal 
gun registration and licensing, to reduce the tragically 
large number of violent crimes and deaths involving fire- 
arms. A stronger anti-gambling law is also needed to 
strike at organized crime. Further progress will require 
both increases in resources and bold new approaches to 
crime prevention and rehabilitation of criminals to turn 
them permanently away from crime. 

EpucaTion.—This Administration has sought two goals 
in American education above all others: 


¢ That every child, regardless of family income, race, 
or place of residence, should have an opportunity for 
all the education he wants and can absorb. 

* That the schools and colleges should undergo con- 
tinuing regeneration to improve the quality of edu- 
cation—through experimentation with new mate- 
rials and methods, new ways of using staff, and new 
organizations. 


The years 1964 to 1970 are witness to an unprecedented 
growth in Federal support for education. Total Federal 
outlays for education are estimated at $9.8 billion in 1970, 
compared with $3.1 billion in 1964. Federal funds repre- 
sented about 9% of total national expenditures for schools 
and colleges in 1964. They now equal approximately 14% 
of the total—including 8% of the support for elementary 
and secondary education, and 23% for higher education. 

This has been a period in which 60 education measures 
have been enacted, including such landmarks as the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1968, and the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968. These and other laws have enabled 
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us to make major strides toward the realization of our 
education goals. 


¢ We are now assisting in the education of 9 million 
children from low-income families under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

* Weare providing a Head Start for 716,000 preschool 
children, many of whom would otherwise enter 
school with two strikes against them, and Follow 
Through for 63,500 children to preserve their gains, 

* About 182,000 children who suffer mental or physi- 
cal handicaps requiring special educational methods 
are now enrolled in classes with Federal support. 


None of these programs were available in 1964. 

Under the budget proposals for 1970, college students 
will receive a total of 2 million grants, loans, and interest 
subsidies for guaranteed loans compared with 247,000 in 
1964. This assistance is reaching about 1 out of every 4 
students. 

Between 1965 and 1970, the Federal Government will 
have assisted in the construction of more than $9 billion 
worth of college classrooms, libraries, and other facilities, 
providing space needed to cope with rapidly expanding 
enrollments. This investment is helping colleges and uni- 
versities to achieve a level of construction almost double 
the level of the previous 5 years. 

About 500,000 students will receive support for edu- 
cation and training in 1970 under Veterans Administra- 
tion programs—principally the GI bill—compared with 
about 30,000 in 1964. 

More than 4 million high school students and 845,000 
technical students will be enrolled in federally supported 
vocational education programs in 1970, an increase of 
200% in 5 years. 

The past few years have been a period of innovation 
and experimentation to improve the quality of American 
education. They have been years of : 


¢ The “new” physics, math, and history; 


* Introduction of more effective ways to use person- 
nel in the schools; 


* Improvement in the quality of teaching through 
graduate fellowships and short-term refresher train- 


ing which will reach about one teacher out of 11 in 
1970; and 


* Creation of the Teacher Corps, which in 1970 will 
bring 2,400 talented and concerned young people 
into the most demanding classes in the Nation— 
those in our city slums and poor rural areas. 


In recent years, the Federal investment in academic re- 
search and development has continued at a high level— 
mainly through grants by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Department of Defense, and the 
National Science Foundation. Federal funds represent 
about two-thirds of the total research and development 
performed by universities. They have been of mutual 
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benefit to the institutions—-by strengthening their courses 
of graduate study—and to the people of the Nation, whose 
health, security, and amenities of daily life are dependent 
on the results of this research. 

The Nation can take great pride in its recent educa- 
tional advances. For the future, we should set as a na- 
tional goal a cooperative Federal-State-local government 
effort to offer quality preschool education not only to poor 
children, but to all children. And we must increase our 
efforts to meet the growing financial needs of higher edu- 
cation and to remove all financial barriers which prevent 
some American children from attending college. 

We look forward to further progress in developing a 
creative and revitalized educational system which draws 
on the growing store of new and exciting ways of foster- 
ing learning and helping every American to fulfill his 
potential. 

Manpower.—At a time when more Americans are 
productively employed than ever before, millions of 
Americans lack the skills and opportunity to earn a decent 
living. To help overcome this problem, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has significantly expanded its manpower pro- 
grams. 

Outlays for these programs are estimated to rise from 
$735 million in 1964 to $3.5 billion in 1970, about a 
fivefold increase. As a result, 2 million individuals will be 
helped to find suitable jobs, compared with 278,000 
individuals in 1964. 

Most in need of assistance are those who are ill- 
equipped for gainful employment through lack of educa- 
tion and job skills, or are handicapped by racial and other 
discrimination, physical disabilities, and deprived environ- 
ments. This group has received increasing attention in the 
Government’s manpower development efforts. In 1970, 
the poor will comprise over 85% of those aided. 

Last year I began a new on-the-job training effort, the 
program for Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS), to enlist the services of private industry and 
labor in providing training and employment for the dis- 
advantaged. With the able support of the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, JOBS has already reached its initial 
goal of employing 100,000 men and women in the Na- 
tion’s 50 largest cities almost 6 months ahead of schedule. 
This budget provides funds for 140,000 additional JOBS 
training slots in 1970, double the number in 1969. With 
the continued commitment of the private sector, the goal 
of 500,000 individuals in jobs by June 1971 will be 
attained. 


In 1970, the broad range of manpower services pro- 
vided our Nation’s population will be expanded: 


* The Job Corps will provide education and training 
for 70,000 young people from the poorest families, 
to help them become productive, self-supporting 
adults. 
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The Neighborhood Youth Corps will provide 100,- 
000 part-time job opportunities during the school 
year and nearly 300,000 such opportunities during 
the summer months to help needy high school stu- 
dents remain in school. It will also provide work 
and training experience for over 100,000 out-of- 
school youths and adults. 

* The Vocational Rehabilitation program will restore 
265,000 of the physically and mentally handicapped 
to productive lives, 145,000 more than in 1964. 

* The new Work Incentive (WIN) program, started 
in 1969, will be operational for the full year, provid- 
ing training, work experience, and placement op- 
portunities for 175,000 welfare recipients. Care will 
be provided for 146,000 children of these recipients, 
to enable them to stay on the job. 

* The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), 
started in 1967, will operate in 82 urban and rural 
areas, providing concentrated and comprehensive 
marpower services to 115,000 individuals. These 
services range from seeking out and recruiting the 
hard core unemployed, to testing, counseling, and 
providing them with medical and educational serv- 
ices, through training and placement in jobs. 


Other programs will train over 500,000 people in 1970, 
compared with about 100,000 in 1964, and will provide 
job placement services for over 12 million people. These 
programs include: 


* Classroom and on-the-job training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 

* The New Careers program to open sub-professional 
jobs in the public sector to the disadvantaged, 

* Training of servicemen by the Department of De- 
fense which helps prepare them for civilian jobs, in- 
cluding special training of those from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, 

* Veterans Assistance Centers to help newly-discharged 
veterans through counseling and placement in suit- 
able jobs, and 

* Training provided for Indians by the Department of 
the Interior. 


Helping those who want to work to get a job provides 
benefits to the entire Nation—to the individual, self- 
respect; to his family, a better and more secure life; and 
to society as a whole, a reduced welfare burden and ex- 
panded economic activity. 


Hea.tu.—A primary goal of our Nation is to provide 
decent medical care for every citizen. Toward this end, 
Federal outlays for health in 1970 will rise to an estimated 
$18.3 billion, an almost fourfold increase since 1964. As 
a proportion of the Nation’s total health expenditures, 
Federal outlays will increase from 13% in 1964 to about 
30% in 1970. 

The record of the last 5 years has been truly remark- 
able. Over 40 health laws have been enacted, enabling 
more people than ever before to get adequate health care. 
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* Twenty million Americans over the age of 65 are 
being assured financial assistance for their health care 
needs through the Medicare program. 

* The Medicaid program will help to meet the medical 
costs of more than 10 million men, women, and 
children from low-income families in 1970. 

¢ Infant mortality has been reduced from 24.8 per 

1,000 births in 1964 to a new low of 22.1 in 1967, 

sparing an estimated 14,000 lives. 

Over 20 million children have been inoculated with 

a new measles vaccine, and cases of measles have 

dropped from 400,000 in 1963 to an estimated 

20,000 in 1968. 


In recent years, major investments have been made to 
develop the health resources needed now and for the fu- 
ture. Outlays in 1970 for this purpose are estimated at 
$3.5 billion compared with $1.8 billion in 1964. 


* To improve the organization and delivery of health 
services, regional medical programs have been in- 
augurated under legislation enacted in 1965, help- 
ing to disseminate the latest advances in medical 
knowledge and techniques across the Nation. 

* Work has also been started on studies aimed at con- 
trolling the rise in medical costs. Legislation is needed 
to enable the Government to install new methods of 
payment, as they prove effective, for providing qual- 
ity care at lower costs. The legislation should also 
establish a reasonable cost range to govern reim- 
bursements for drugs now covered by Federal pro- 
grams involving payment for health care. 

* Funds invested since 1964 have built 331 community 
mental health centers serving areas containing 51 
million people, and 240 community mental retarda- 
tion centers serving 66,000 people. Such facilities 
were nonexistent only a few years ago. 

* The Office of Economic Opportunity has supported 
the development of 48 neighborhood health centers 
to demonstrate more effective ways of providing 
comprehensive family health services to the poor. 

* The Federal-State Partnership for Health program is 
moving forward in the development of comprehen- 
sive health plans on a State and area-wide basis. 


Hospital and long-term care facilities have recently 
been constructed or renovated under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram at the rate of about 25,000 beds per year. This 
program expires at the end of 1970, and should be revised 
to provide Federal loan guarantees and interest subsidies 
for modernizing our hospitals and building needed new 
facilities. Grants should also be provided to help build 
special innovative facilities. 


To reduce the shortage of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and other health workers, the Federal Government will 
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have provided during the 1964—69 period $859 million to 
assist and enlarge the schools training health professionals, 
More than 40,000 medical and dental students and 45,000 
nurse trainees will have received financial assistance over 
this period. Total outlays for training and education actiy- 
ities related to health professions will reach $932 million 
in 1970, compared with $298 million in 1964. 

Outlays for health services will rise to $14.0 billion in 
1970, with $9.8 billion going for the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs, and $3.1 billion for the health care 
programs of the Veterans Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. An estimated 9.5 million aged individ- 
uals will receive assistance in paying their hospital and 
doctor bills through Medicare payments. Medicaid will 
provide medical assistance for more than 10 million needy 
people. The Veterans Administration will provide hos- 
pital and nursing treatment for an estimated 865,000 
patients in 1970, and the Defense Department will make 
medical care available to over 9 million servicemen, 
retired military personnel, and their dependents. 


Outlays for programs directed to preventing and con- 
trolling health problems will rise to $804 million in 1970, 
compared with $393 million in 1964. Of the total, $522 
million will go for disease prevention and control, $102 
million for air pollution and other environmental control 
activities, and $180 million for consumer protection. 

To provide for further improvements in health pro- 
grams beyond 1970, legislation should be enacted to: 


¢ Extend Medicare protection to the almost 2 million 
individuals who are totally disabled and will be re- 
ceiving social security or railroad retirement cash 
benefits; 

* Provide, for families who cannot afford it, access to 
health services from prenatal care for the mother to 
complete medical care for the child through the age 
of one; and 

* Offer, within the next decade, protection to the fami- 
lies of all children against the costs of catastrophic 
illness or injuries. 

Foop ASSISTANCE.—Most Americans enjoy a whole- 
some and adequate diet, knowing persistent hunger only 
as something to be imagined rather than felt. But for 
some Americans, hunger and malnutrition are a reality. 
Even where hunger and malnutrition are not obvious, 
a chronically poor diet can produce an insidious effect on 
health, intellect, and productivity. Whenever this occurs, 
it is a personal tragedy and an affront to our concept of 
the dignity of man. 

We have done much in recent years to overcome the 
problems of hunger and malnutrition among the poor of 
our Nation. Federal outlays for food assistance to the 
poor are estimated at close to $1 billion in 1970, three 
and a half times the amount spent in 1964. 
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FEDERAL FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS FOR THE POOR 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 





1961 | 1964 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
Program ac- ac- ac- | esti- | esti- 
tual | tual | tual | mate | mate 




















Food stamp program......... $1 $30 | $187 | $273 | $338 
Direct distribution to families. .| 143 200 146 264 385 
Food assistance for children... . 29 39 70 128 233 

664 644d dw eadéas 173 269 403 665 956 








At the beginning of 1961, fewer than 4 million people 
were receiving surplus food items under Federal pro- 
grams, and the food distributed was worth roughly $2.20 
per month per person. A food stamp program was started 
in 1961 to help overcome the inadequacy of this assistance 
to poor families. In 1970, food stamps, on the average, 
will be adding $6.80 a month per person to the food 
purchasing power of each participating family. For the 
poorest families, the addition to the food budget can 
amount to more than $15.00 per person per month. This 
program alone will reach an estimated 3.9 million persons. 

We have also enlarged and improved the direct dis- 
tribution program, so that the Federal Government now 
makes available 22 foods which, when combined with 
other carefully selected and inexpensive foods, can pro- 
vide needy families with an adequate diet, Commodities 
will be distributed to more than 4 million persons by 
the end of 1970. 

Adequate food is especially important in the formative 
stages of life. Accordingly, under a program begun in 
1968 the Federal Government is expanding donations of 
supplementary food packages to families in which there 
are infants or expectant or nursing mothers. The budget 
includes funds to provide about 1 million persons with 
supplementary food packages through this program by 
the end of 1970, compared with 225,000 at the end of 
1969. 

No American school child should have to suffer for 
lack of food because his family cannot afford the price. 
In 1964, our food assistance for children reached only 
1.6 million of the then 9.4 million school-age children 
from poor families. Under the proposals in this budget, 
by the end of 1970, we will have the capacity to help 
meet the dietary needs of all the poor children in school. 

The growth in food assistance programs over the last 
5 years reflects the judgment of this administration that 
hunger and malnutrition in the United States are intol- 
erable, We have come far in our struggle to banish these 
long-standing conditions, but further efforts are needed 
by all levels of Government—State, local, and Federal— 
as well as by the private sector. The Nation cannot be 
satisfied until no man, woman, or child in it is hungry 
or undernourished because of poverty beyond his control. 

INcomE sEcurITY.—The vast majority of Americans 
are economically independent throughout their working 
years, but face separation from the labor force at some 
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point. Many other Americans, because of age, disability, 
family responsibilities, or other factors, are unable to earn 
the income needed for their minimum living require- 
ments. To help assure all Americans greater financial se- 
curity now and for the future, the Federal Government 
has developed programs to provide retirement benefits, 
unemployment insurance, public assistance, and other 
cash payments. Many of these benefits are financed 
through payroll taxes. 

Income security programs have been substantially im- 
proved in recent years, both through increased benefit 
rates and expanded coverage. As a result: 


* Cash payments will rise from $29 billion in 1964 to 
more than $47 billion in 1970. 

* Over that period, the number of people receiving pay- 
ments will increase from about 35 million to an esti- 
mated 44 million, reflecting not only population 
growth but also the extension of eligibility to the very 
old, young disabled workers, and disabled widows. 


These programs still face problems of gaps in coverage 
and inadequate payment levels. In recognition of this situ- 
ation, I appointed a commission in 1968 to review the 
entire range of income maintenance programs. A final re- 
port is expected within the next year which should pro- 
vide a basis for constructive change. 

Retirement bene fits——The Social Security Act of 1935 
committed the Federal Government to fostering a life of 
dignity and economic independence for the older Amer- 
ican. We have made considerable progress towards this 
objective in the last 30 years. 

The social security system now covers 90% of all work- 
ing Americans. Almost all other workers are covered by 
Federal retirement systems providing protection for rail- 
road workers, Federal employees, and military personnel. 
Combined, the Federal retirement programs will pay an 
estimated $23 billion in benefits in 1970 under existing 
laws, a 69% increase over 1964. 

During my administration, three major improvements 
in social security benefits have been enacted. These 
improvements: 


* Raised the average benefit to a retired worker from 
$74 to $98 per month. 

* Raised the minimum monthly retirement benefits 
from $40 to $55. 

* Provided special benefit payments to more than 700,- 
000 senior citizens aged 72 and over who were not 
previously eligible. 


To enable social security beneficiaries to share more 
equitably in the productivity of our Nation, I am recom- 
mending, effective January 1, 1970: 

* A 13% overall increase in social security benefits 

including: 
—at least a 10% increase for almost 25 million social 
security beneficiaries, 








—a 45% increase to $80 in monthly benefits for the 
2 million receiving minimum benefits, 

—an increase from $1,680 to $1,800 a year in the 
amount of money which beneficiaries may earn 
without losing benefits, and 


—a minimum benefit of $100 a month to individuals 
who have worked in covered employment for 20 
years. 


These changes will add $1.6 billion to the incomes of 
social security beneficiaries in fiscal year 1970. 


Survivor bene fits—Special efforts have been made to 
improve assistance to families whose economic security is 
endangered by the loss of the breadwinner. These survi- 
vor benefits will total $8.4 billion in 1970. 


© Average monthly social security benefits for widows 
have been increased from $68 in 1964 to $92 in 1970. 

© The age at which widows without children can col- 
lect benefits has been lowered, while the age at which 
children in school can receive benefits has been 
raised. 

© As a result of such liberalizations, and the normal 
growth in the number of beneficiaries, total social 
security payments for survivors will rise from $3.5 
billion in 1964 to $6.6 billion in 1970. In the same 
period, the annual average payment to each survivor 
will rise from about $800 to $1,020. 


To help the young war widow, a “widow’s GI Bill” was 
enacted in 1968, authorizing payment of a $130 monthly 
allowance to a widow enrolled in an educational or train- 
ing course preparing her for a good job and financial in- 
dependence. Similar benefits are given to wives of veterans 
totally disabled in military service. In 1970, nearly 9,000 
widows and wives will be enrolled at a cost of $17 million. 


Disability bene fits—Federal programs assist a broad 
spectrum of the disabled. The largest dollar share goes to 
those disabled in their productive years, in the form of 
cash assistance and rehabilitation. For this group, the 1970 
budget will finance a total of $6.0 billion in cash benefits 
to 5.1 million beneficiaries. 

An estimated 2 million disabled veterans will receive 
$2.2 billion in compensation payments, and the social 
security system will provide 2.6 million eligible disabled 
persons with $2.6 billion in benefits. 

As part of my proposed improvements in the social 
security system, I recommend that, effective July 1, 1970, 
the waiting period for disability benefits be reduced from 
6 months to 3 months, and eligibility not be limited to 
disabilities lasting more than one year. 


In 1970, rehabilitation training will be provided for 
an estimated 12,000 veterans receiving service-connected 
compensation payments, 32,000 persons receiving public 
assistance, and 2,000 social security beneficiaries. Such 
training, estimated to cost $60 million in 1970, has en- 
abled many disabled persons to achieve economic 
independence. 
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To overcome the shortcomings in coverage and benefits 
under State workmen’s compensation laws, legislation 
should be enacted to assure adequate benefit levels and 
to extend coverage to most of the 20% of the Nation’s 
work force not now covered, so that they will be pro- 
tected against the loss of income and the cost of medical 
care from industrial accidents and diseases. 

Unemployment benefits—-A large share—about 
75%—of the working force is protected against tempo- 
rary periods of unemployment by the Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance program. In 1970, benefits totaling 
$2.3 billion will be paid to a weekly average of 1.2 mil- 
lion workers. The unemployment insurance system should 
be improved by enactment of legislation to: 


¢ Extend coverage, 

* Raise benefit levels, 

* Increase the duration of benefits and provide serv- 
ices to increase the employability of covered workers, 
and 

* Correct abuses in the present system. 


Income support.—In 1970, an estimated 12.4 million 
persons will receive $5.9 billion in payments based on 
their need. Public assistance grants to the States will pro- 
vide income maintenance payments to 10 million needy 
individuals who are elderly, blind, disabled, or members 
of families with dependent children. The 1970 budget in- 
cludes $3.7 billion for this purpose. Pension assistance 
totaling $2.2 billion will be provided 2.3 million veterans 
and their survivors. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR.—A major weapon in the 
fight against poverty is a growing economy, with full use 
of our human and physical resources. The overall eco- 
nomic expansion of the past 8 years has opened up count- 
less new job opportunities for persons who would other- 
wise be unemployed or underemployed. And the benefits 
of our unparalleled levels of prosperity and productivity 
are widely distributed among our people. 

Nevertheless, 22 million Americans still living under 
conditions of poverty do not enjoy the comforts and 
abundance most of us take for granted. There is no single 
cause of poverty, nor is there a single cure. Lack of educa- 
tion, inadequate or outmoded skills, poor health, racial 
injustice, substandard housing—these are the conditions 
on which poverty feeds. Without a concerted national 
effort, these conditions are passed along from one genera- 
tion to the next, in a vicious cycle of hopelessness and 
dependency. 

In 1964, the Nation launched a war on poverty de- 
signed to strike at its causes. This has called for both better 
coordination of programs already in existence to aid the 
poor and, more impor‘antly, a determined effort to find 
new means for offering disadvantaged groups in urban 
and rural America a chance to develop their own capac- 
ities and become productive members of our society. 


The effort to eliminate poverty requires a comprehen- 
sive response to a wide range of physical and human 
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needs. Under this approach, aid to the poor from pro- 
grams of the Federal Government has risen sharply in 
recent years. The estimated $27.2 billion included in the 
1970 budget for such aid represents an increase of $15.3 
billion or 130% over 1964, and is almost three times the 
level of 1961. This increase reflects both the expansion of 
programs designed to attack poverty directly, and a 
greater focusing of other social programs on the problems 
of the poor and disadvantaged. 

About three-fifths of the total aid provided currently 
takes the form of income and other assistance directed 
toward individual and family maintenance for the poor. 
The largest relative increases since 1964, however, are in 
education, job training and other employment aids, and 
health assistance, which promote greater self-reliance and 
provide the basis for material and cultural advancement. 
Outlays for these purposes will rise from 11% of total aid 
in 1964 to nearly 40% in 1970. 


FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR ! 


[Fiscal years. In billions] 














| 
| 1961 | 1964 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
Category | actual | actual | actual| esti- | esti- 
| mate | mate 
ER eee eee er | $0.1 | $0.1 | $2.3 | $2.2] $2.4 
Employment assistance..... . . | 0.1 0.2 16] 2.0 2. 4 
Health assistance.............| 0.7 1.0 4.1 5. 0 5.8 
Maintenance of individuals | 
and families: 
Income assistance.......... | &3 9.8 | 12.4] 12.9 13.5 
Other maintenance assist- 
er ere ree ere 0.5 0.7 Ka 1.9 re 
Research, demonstration, and 
SUING. ooo cece § §| 0.4] 0.4 0. 4 
. | esa any | 9.8| 11.9} 221] 244] 27.2 














§ Less than $50 million. 
1Figures represent outlays, except for direct loan programs, in 
which they represent program levels. 


Since 1964, about 12 million citizens have moved out 
of the bonds of poverty. The past few years have neces- 
sarily involved considerable experimentation. We have 
had many successes and some failures. We knew from the 
start that elimination of this long-standing problem could 
not be accomplished quickly. But I continue to believe 
that we should not falter in our commitment to the basic 
objective of giving every American a chance to share in 
the promise of America. The investment involved will 
return many times its cost, with benefit for all of us. 

The Economic Opportunity Act has been successfully 
administered by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and should be extended for two more years. 


ACHIEVING EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Good government involves more than good laws and 
intentions. To attain program goals effectively and pro- 
ide Government services efficiently, we need: 


* Proper organizational arrangements; 
* Efficient and economical procedures and practices; 
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* Sound decisionmaking processes; and 
* Well-qualified personnel. 


The vast size and scope of the activities carried out by 
the Federal Government makes the achievement of these 
objectives a difficult and unending job. As added func- 
tions are assumed or existing ones changed, we must con- 
stantly strive to see that the Government’s organization 
and procedures stay in step with the new roles involved, 
that wasteful methods are uncovered and eliminated, and 
that the Government is responsive to the needs of the 
people. The American taxpayer expects and must receive 
an alert and effective public service. 

The last 5 years have been a period of extensive organi- 
zational and management improvements. The Federal 
Government’s structure has been better adapted to in- 
creasingly complex and multipurpose activities that re- 
quire closer working relationships with State and local 
governments. Cost-consciousness has been pressed in all 
the agencies of the Government. This work can never be 
finished, and further improvements must continue to be 
made. 

IMPROVED GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION.—The con- 
tinuous drive for organizational improvements has been 
marked by four principal approaches: 

First, there has been a fundamental restructuring of 
organizations to provide a single focal point for leadership 
in broad functional areas. In 1964, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was established to spearhead the planning, 
coordination, and operation of the national attack on pov- 
erty. Two new Cabinet agencies have also been estab- 
lished. In 1965, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development was established to provide overall coordina- 
tion of programs to improve our urban areas. In 1966, 
the Department of Transportation was created, bringing 
together a number of major transportation programs 
previously administered in separate agencies. 

After thorough study of the Post Office Department, 
the Commission on Postal Organization has recommended 
a new corporate form of organization for the postal 
service under Federal ownership, providing for significant 
management and operating improvements. I urge enact- 
ment of legislation along the lines recommended by the 
Commission. 

Second, program responsibilities have been realigned, 
relating them more closely to agency missions. For exam- 
ple, in 1966, the operation and coordination of efforts to 
secure civil rights for all our citizens was strengthened by 
transfer of the Community Relations Service to the De- 
partment of Justice from the Department of Commerce. 
Also in that year, programs to combat water pollution 
were brought together by moving the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the Department of the 
Interior. 

in 1968, a further consolidation of transportation pro- 
grams was achieved through the transfer of programs for 
urban mass transportation facilities from the Department 








of Housing and Urban Development to the Department 
of Transportation. This leaves the Maritime Administra- 
tion as the only major transportation agency still outside 
of the Department of Transportation. To help facilitate 
attainment of an efficient national transportation system, 
the Maritime Administration should be transferred from 
the Department of Commerce to the Department of 
Transportation. 


Third, internal organization and coordination of pro- 
grams have been strengthened within a number of agen- 
cies. The Environmental Science Services Administration 
was established in the Department of Commerce, bringing 
together various related functions of that Department. A 
major reorganization of the customs activities of the Treas- 
ury Department has made possible better conduct of those 
functions. The welfare and health programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare were reorga- 
nized to achieve better coordination and supervision. 


Fourth, cooperative interagency arrangements have 
been developed, where consolidation of related functions 
in a single agency has not proved practical or desirable. 
For example: 


* Under an interagency agreement, only one prelimi- 
nary application form is used for water and sewer 
grant and loan programs administered by several 
agencies. 

° A special procedure at certain international airports 
speeds the clearance of incoming passengers through 
customs, immigration, health, and agricultural 
inspections. 

Many of the improvements in Government organiza- 
tion were achieved under the provisions of the reorgani- 
zation statute, which authorizes the President to submit 
reorganization plans to the Congress. The latest extension 
of this authority terminated on December 31, 1968. This 
statute should be extended again to permit the new Presi- 
dent to continue to make adjustments and improvements 
in governmental structure to meet changing requirements. 

A STRENGTHENED FEDERAL SYSTEM.—In our ex- 
panded efforts to attack complex domestic social and 
economic problems in our society, the Federal Govern- 
ment has relied heavily on the talents and resources of 
State and local governmental units. In recent years, States 
and localities have administered more than two-thirds of 
the total expenditures by all levels of government for 
domestic civilian programs, and have financed over half 
of that total from their own funds. Reliance on a part- 
nership between all levels of government is in keeping 
with time-honored traditions—forged in the early days 
of the Republic, and reconfirmed with the passage of 
time. 


To help cope with the relentless rise in public service 
requirements facing the Nation, the Federal Government 
has provided large-scale financial aid to the 50 States and 
their 80,000 local governments. Budget outlays for Fed- 
eral aid will more than triple in the course of only a 
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decade, rising from $7 billion in 1960 to about $25 bil. 
lion in 1970. The increase from 1964 alone represents a 
doubling in amount. Between 1964 and 1970, Federal 
aids will have added a cumulative total of over $110 
billion to State and local funds. 

Federal grants to State and local governments now 
make up more than one-fifth of total Federal spending 
for civilian domestic programs, and represent about 18% 
of State and local revenues. 

The recent rapid increase in both the number and 
scale of Federal grant programs has created some stress 
and complexity, pointing up the need for closer cooper- 
ation and coordination among the various levels of goy- 
ernment. We have taken a number of steps in the last 
few years to meet this challenge. 


Cooperation among the different levels of government 
has been facilitated by providing clear paths of com- 
munication between the Federal Government, State Goy- 
ernors, and the thousands of Mayors and other local offi- 
cials, I have opened these lines of communication even 
further by directing that the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government consult with State and local chief execu- 
tives in developing rules and regulations, and on other 
matters that affect their governments. Through training 
programs and grants, Federal agencies have assisted States 
and localities in improving the caliber of their personnel 
in selected program areas. 


The Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 aug- 
ments these measures by providing more program infor- 
mation to Governors and State legislatures, permitting 
the selective waiver of grant requirements that unduly 
restrict State and local operations, and involving State 
and local governments in the development, execution, 
and evaluation of Federal programs and projects. 

Other steps have been taken to reform and simplify 
procedures. 


* We have relieved some of the administrative prob- 
lems of State and local governments by consolidating 
a number of categorical grants-in-aid in the field of 
health. Similar measures in other program areas are 
necessary. 

* Procedures have been simplified to speed up the proc- 
essing of high-priority grants to State and local gov- 
ernments, including the use of a standard interagency 
application form for certain types of public works 
projects. 

* Arrangements are being made for simplified inter- 
agency funding of certain State and local projects re- 
lated to reducing poverty and juvenile delinquency. 
General authority should now be provided for joint 
funding simplification in all grant-in-aid programs. 


These recent efforts have brought significant progress 
in improving intergovernmental communication and pro- 
cedural arrangements. We must build on that progress 
through a continued and imaginative search for further 
improvements. 
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BETTER DECISIONMAKING PROCESSES.—In the summer 
of 1965, I directed the development and application 
of a Government-wide Planning-Programing-Budgeting 
(PPB) system to improve the decisionmaking processes 
by which resources are allocated among Federal programs, 
and by which the annual budget is prepared. Under this 
system, the departments and agencies are developing infor- 
mation and analyses that relate program planning and 
performance to identified goals and objectives. ‘These 
goals are reviewed, alternate means of achieving them are 
identified, and the effectiveness and costs of the alterna- 
tives are compared in determining which to select. This 
is followed by evaluation of each program at suitable 
intervals. 

During its 3 years in operation, the PPB system has 
improved substantially the basis for decisionmaking with- 
in the executive branch. This year, new analyses have 
played a role in decisions about areas as diverse as the 
possible leasing of public lands for oil shale development, 
the choice of means to make materials in the Govern- 
ment’s archives more widely available, and the urgency 
of increasing the effectiveness of family planning. 

Twenty-two agencies, representing over 95% of the 
1970 budget, are now operating within this system. The 
annual budget recommendations of these agencies are sub- 
mitted for Executive consideration within a framework 
that permits better decisions on programs and alternatives 
in relation to objectives. A new Special Analysis, published 
this year for the first time, shows my recommendations for 
budget authority for selected agencies classified in terms 
of the program structures developed under the PPB 
system. 

The example of the Federal Government in adopting 
improved procedures for reaching decisions has been 
followed by a number of State and local governments. 
This is a particularly promising development, both for 
the effectiveness of government at each level and for 
intergovernmental cooperation. 

Cost rEDucTIONS.—Shortly after I became President, 
I promised that in my administration the Government 
would conduct its operations with the utmost thrift and 
frugality, get a dollar’s value for a dollar spent, and set 
an example of prudence and economy. 

In 1965, a systematic, formal cost reduction program 
was initiated throughout the Federal Government. The 
key points of this new effort were that the head of each 
department and agency would: 

* Assume direct supervision of a formal cost reduction 

program ; 

* Establish specific dollar cost reduction goals; 

* Subject every major proposed expenditure to search- 

ing scrutiny in terms of costs and benefits; 

* Employ independent means to verify savings; and 

* Recommend high priority use of savings achieved. 
Federal employees were asked to make cost reduction a 
personal goal and to redouble their efforts to achieve 
Savings and conduct their work as efficiently as possible. 
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To cite only a few examples of accomplishments in the 
past year alone: 

* The Department of Agriculture conducted a drive 
to reduce procurement and property management 
costs which produced savings of $13.4 million by 
using property that other agencies found to be in 
excess of their needs, consolidating orders, improv- 
ing contract procedures, and conserving utilities. 

* The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
reported savings of $184 million last year under its 
formal contractor cost reduction program, in which 
38 principal contractors actively participate. 

* The Department of Defense achieved savings of $1.2 
billion last year from more than 27,000 separate and 
validated management actions. As one example, the 
Air Force developed a way to repair the worn turbine 
shafts of jet engines, thus eliminating replacement 
costs of $2.4 million. 

In order to broaden and strengthen the Government’s 
drive for economy and efficiency in all its operations, I 
established an Advisory Council on Cost Reduction in 
1967, with members selected from both Government and 
private life. The Council has been evaluating the cost 
reduction program, exploring opportunities for further 
savings, and consulting with leaders in business, industry, 
and research to draw on their experience and ideas for 
reducing costs. 

A FAIR Setective Service System.—Over the last 
10 years, the number of young men inducted into the 
Armed Forces from the eligible and available group has 
declined from 70% to 50%. This development has made 
it increasingly important that those called into military 
service are selected in an equitable manner. 

It was my intention to develop a fair and impartial 
random system of selection (FAIR) and put it into effect 
by administrative action. However, in the Military Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1967, the Congress prohibited such 
action without specific authorizing legislation. I believe 
that the Congress should now enact such legislation so 
that a FAIR selective service system can be instituted at 
an early date. 

AN IMPROVED FEDERAL SERVICE.—Regardless of how 
appropriate our organization and administrative proce- 
dures are, the ultimate, effective delivery of services de- 
pends on people. The complex nature of the interagency 
and intergovernmental programs demands highly com- 
petent, well trained, imaginative public servants at all 
levels of government. 

We must be in a position to recruit and retain skilled 
people willing to devote their careers to public service. 
They should not have to do this at personal sacrifice. In 
1967, I therefore proposed, and the Congress enacted, 
legislation to increase the pay of Federal employees in 
several stages until it is comparable to pay for similar work 
in private employment. Under the law, the final step in 
achieving pay comparability is to occur in July 1969. This 
budget provides funds to fulfill that promise. 
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Prompt action is now needed to lessen the financial 
sacrifice currently required of high-ranking Federal offi- 
cials—Members of the Congress, judges, and those in 
executive positions in all three branches of the Govern- 
ment. The Commission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries, which the Congress established in 1967, 
has concluded that higher rates of pay are urgently needed 
to improve the Government’s ability to attract able men 
and women for these offices and positions. In accordance 
with the requirements of law, this budget includes a sup- 
plement which contains my recommendations on increased 
salary levels for these Federal officials. 


This budget provides an allowance of $2.8 billion to 
cover the costs of pay increases in fiscal year 1970 for 
Federal military personnel and civilian employees, and 
for Government officials and executives. 


In addition, consideration should be given in the near 
future to modernizing the military pay structure by con- 
verting to a full salary system and improving the retire- 
ment system. 


CONCLUSION 


This Nation remains firmly committed to a world of 
peace and human dignity. In seeking these goals, we have 
achieved great military strength with the sole aim of de- 
terring and resisting aggression. We have continued to 
assist other nations struggling to provide a better life for 
their people. We are successfully pushing forward the 
frontiers of knowledge to outer space and promoting scien- 
tific and technological advances of enormous potential for 
benefit to mankind. 


In recent years, we have taken significant strides toward 
expanding the opportunity for each American to: 


* Develop his mind, skills, and earning power to their 
maximum potential. 

* Contribute his full share to a society which respects 
and values differences in race, religion, or culture. 

* Escape the withering bonds of poverty, which stifle 
and starve the spirit. 

* Live in an environment free of pollution, in a commu- 
nity stimulating but safe, in a neighborhood diverse 
but harmonious, and in a home or apartment both 
adequate and available at a reasonable price. 


We have come far in our journey, but we are still a 
long way from our destination. We can be justly proud of 
our recent achievements, but we must look ahead to those 
victories yet to be won. 

No course of action can have a higher purpose than 
that of furthering world peace and human freedom. In 
this budget, as in my previous budgets, I have pursued 
that course to the best of my ability. I have faith that 
America will not now fail in its resolve, nor founder in its 
responsibility, to press ahead for freedom and justice at 
home and abroad. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNsSON 
January 15, 1969 


NoTE: As printed above, the illustrative diagrams have been deleted. 
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Foreign Assistance Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 1968. 
January 15, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am proud to transmit the Annual Report on the For- 
eign Assistance Program for Fiscal Year 1968. 

The year’s most significant development was the sharp- 
ened focus of our aid program on the priority problems 
of food and population. 

During the 12 months covered by this report, major 
breakthroughs in food production occurred in the less 
developed countries. 

—Record harvests were achieved in Pakistan, Tur- 
key and the Philippines. In India food grain har- 
vests jumped to nearly 100 million tons, 10 per- 
cent above the previous record. 

—Total food output in the developing countries rose 
7 percent, the largest increase on record. 

United States economic aid played a major role in 
this Green Revolution. Our programs encouraged more 
effective farm price policies, helped to extend irrigation 
and establish farm credit systems, and provided technical 
assistance, fertilizer, pesticides and tools that farmers 
need to take full advantage of the new “miracle” seeds. 

Many less developed nations are now establishing fam- 
ily planning programs. During Fiscal 1968 the Agency for 
International Development committed $35 million to help 
them carry out these programs. This was nine times more 
than AID devoted to population programs during the 
previous year. 

This report records the continuing concentration of 
American aid in relatively few countries where it can be 
most effectively used to help others help themselves. Fif- 
teen nations accounted for 84 percent of total economic 
commitments by AID during the year. They were Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, India, Indonesia, 
Korea, Laos, Nicaragua, Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, 
Thailand, Turkey, and Vietnam. 

Another country, Iran, achieved self-support during 
the fiscal year and the United States AID mission there 
was formally closed. 

Among the most helpful signs of our times are the 
breakthroughs being made by the less developed countries 
in food production, and the programs they have launched 
in the field of family planning. 

It is our responsibility—and the responsibility of other 
more developed nations—to give their efforts firm support 
through our foreign assistance program. To do less would 
be to court catastrophe in a world growing smaller day 
by day. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


The White House 
January 1969 
NOTE: The Message was printed in the report, “The Foreign As- 


sistance Program: Annual Report to the Congress, Fiscal Year 
1968” (Government Printing Office, 85 pp.). 
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Medal of Honor 


Announcement of Award to One Member of Each of the 
Armed Forces. January 15, 1969 


The President of the United States, in the name of 
Congress, will present the Medal of Honor to one mem- 
ber of each of the Armed Forces in a ceremony to be held 
at the White House at 11:30 a.m., Thursday, January 16, 
1969. This Nation’s highest award for gallantry recog- 
nizes each of these men for conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity in action at the risk of their lives above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Staff Sergeant Drew D. Dix, United States Army, is 
cited for his actions while serving as a unit adviser to the 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam in Chau Doc Province 
on January 31 and February 1, 1968. Two heavily armed 
Vietcong battalions attacked Chau Phu, the capital of 
Chau Doc Province, on January 31, resulting in the com- 
plete breakdown of the defenses of the city. Sergeant Dix, 
with a patrol of Vietnamese soldiers, was called to assist 
in the defense of the city. Learning that a nurse was 
trapped in a house near the center of the city, Sergeant 
Dix led a force that rescued her. After returning her to 
safety, Sergeant Dix learned of other trapped civilians 
within the city. He voluntarily led another force to rescue 
eight civilian employees that were trapped in a building 
which was under heavy mortar attack. Sergeant Dix again 
returned to the center of the city. Upon approaching a 
building, he came under intense machine gun and auto- 
matic rifle fire. He assaulted the building, killing six Viet- 
cong and rescuing two Filipinos. The following day, still 
on his own volition, Sergeant Dix assembled a 20-man 
force and braved intense enemy fire to clear Vietcong out 
of several buildings within the city. His actions inspired 
the Vietnamese soldiers who rallied to the attack. Sergeant 
Dix captured 20 prisoners and then attacked enemy 
troops who had entered the home of the Deputy Province 
Chief. He succeeded in rescuing the official’s wife and 
children. 

Major Stephen W. Pless, United States Marine Corps, 
is cited for his actions while serving as a helicopter gun- 
ship pilot near Quang Ngai on August 19, 1967. During 
an escort mission, Major Pless received an emergency call 
that four American soldiers were stranded on a nearby 
beach and were being overwhelmed by a large Vietcong 
force. Major Pless flew to the scene and found 30 to 50 
enemy soldiers. Some of the enemy were bayoneting and 
beating the Americans. Major Pless attacked the force, 
killing or wounding many and driving the remainder 
back into a treeline. Seeing one of the wounded soldiers 
gesture for assistance, Major Pless placed his helicopter 
between the man and the enemy providing a shield that 


permitted his crew to retrieve the wounded. During the 
rescue the enemy directed intense fire at the helicopter 
and rushed the ship several times only to be beaten back. 
When the wounded were on board, Major Pless maneu- 
vered the aircraft out to sea. Because of its overload, the 
helicopter settled into the water four times before it be- 
came safely airborne. 


Lieutenant Clyde E. Lassen, United States Navy, is 
cited for his actions while serving as pilot of a search and 
rescue helicopter during operations in North Vietnam on 
June 19, 1968. Launched shortly after midnight to at- 
tempt to rescue two downed aviators, Lieutenant Lassen 
piloted his helicopter to a steep, tree-covered hill where 
the survivors had been located. Despite enemy fire being 
directed at him, he landed in a clearing near the base of 
the hill. Due to the intense undergrowth, the survivors 
could not reach him. With the aid of flare illumination, 
Lieutenant Lassen hovered between two trees at the sur- 
vivors position. Illumination was lost as the last of the 
flares burned out and the helicopter hit a tree and began 
a sharp descent. Righting his aircraft, he remained in 
the area determined to make another attempt at the rescue. 
After another unsuccessful rescue attempt and with his 
fuel dangerously low, he started another approach in the 
face of continuing enemy activity. When flare illumination 
was again lost, Lieutenant Lassen, fully aware of the dan- 
gers in revealing his position, turned on his landing lights 
and completed the landing. The survivors were able to 
make their way to the helicopter. Evading enemy anti- 
aircraft fire, Lieutenant Lassen landed safely aboard the 
USS Jouett with only 5 minutes fuel left. 


Lieutenant Colonel Joe M. Jackson, United States Air 
Force, is cited for his actions while serving as a pilot of a 
C-123 aircraft in Vietnam on May 12, 1968. On that date 
Colonel Jackson volunteered to attempt the rescue of a 
three-man Air Force Combat Control Team from the 
U.S. Army Special Forces Camp at Kham Duc. The 
enemy had overrun the forward outpost and had estab- 
lished gun positions on the airstrip. The camp was en- 
gulfed in flames and exploding ammunition was littering 
the runway with debris. ‘The enemy was raking the camp 
with fire. One destroyed aircraft was on the runway re- 
ducing its useable length to only 2,200 feet. Because of the 
bad weather, only one airstrike could be brought against 
the enemy before Colonel Jackson could land. Landing 
his aircraft near the spot where the team was reported 
to be hiding, he immediately came under intense enemy 
fire. A rocket landed in front of the nose of the aircraft 
but failed to explode. Once the team was aboard, Colonel 
Jackson succeeded in getting airborne despite the hostile 
fire directed across the runway at him. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks at the presentation ceremony, 
see page 106. 
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Future United States Foreign 
Trade Policy 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving Report 
With Recommendations by His Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations. January 15, 1969 


The President today received from Ambassador William 
M. Roth, his Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, a report with recommendations on future United 
States foreign trade policy. This report was requested by 
the President and has been in preparation for the past 
year. In receiving the report, he said: 

“Strengthening the position of the United States in 
world trade has been a constant concern of this admin- 
istration. Ambassador Roth’s recommendations focus on 
this objective, and they deserve the thoughtful attention 
of all Americans whose well-being is affected by trade— 
businessmen, workers, farmers, and consumers generally.” 

The report notes striking changes in the pattern of 
world trade, caused by keener international competition, 
the growing importance of regional trading blocs and 
multinational corporations, and the urgent need of the 
less-developed countries to expand their exports. 

“There are great dangers ahead,’ Ambassador Roth 
warned, “dangers of serious international confrontation 
among the major trading nations and incipient protection- 
ism as well. However, there are also great and exciting 
opportunities to build even further towards a freer world 
‘market—a market that will be increasingly open to Ameri- 
can exports. . . . New tactics, even new policies, must 
be devised without losing sight of our fundamental goals.” 

In preparing the report, the Special Representative took 
into account the views of a Public Advisory Committee 
on Trade Policy, appointed by the President and com- 
posed of 35 distinguished business, farm, labor, and con- 
sumer leaders. Separate comments by members of the 
Committee are included as a significant contribution to the 
report, although they do not necessarily endorse the report 
as a whole. 

The report rejects the quota or market-sharing ap- 
proach as a general response to the pressures of world com- 
petition. Rather, it puts major stress on the need to help 
businessmen and workers adjust to import competition. 
For this purpose, it recommends the amendment of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 to liberalize the criteria for 
escape-clause relief to industries seriously injured by im- 
port competition and for adjustment assistance to in- 
dividual firms and workers adversely affected by imports. 
In both cases the report recommends that the injury need 
no longer be related to a previous tariff concession. It 
suggests, however, a more stringent test for the granting of 
relief to industries than for firms and workers. 

The report stresses the need for continued and deter- 
mined effort to reduce or eliminate tariff and non-tariff 
barriers to trade. The United States, it declares, should 
continue to insist upon strict adherence to the rules of 
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trade, as set forth in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). Existing statutes protecting Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture against unfair competition 
must be stringently enforced—as they have been. 

The report recommends early negotiations in specific 
agricultural and industrial sectors and for the removal 
of particularly burdensome nontariff barriers. Although it 
does not foresee another general round of trade negotia- 
tions until the Kennedy Round agreements have been 
implemented, it recommends that study and preparation 
for such negotiations be immediately initiated. 

The report declares that a fundamental strengthening 
of the world monetary system is essential. Domestic mone- 
tary and fiscal measures and international monetary ad- 
justments, it is held, are the proper methods of meeting 
balance-of-payments difficulties. However, the report 
recognizes that temporary trade measures may help to 
alleviate such difficulties until more basic corrective ac- 
tions take effect. The report recommends a study of the 
international rules governing such measures in order to 
make them more responsive to present needs. 

It emphasizes the need to restrain inflation as essential 
to U.S. ability to compete both at home and abroad. It 
also urges an intensified export-promotion effort, based 
upon improved credit facilities and a working partnership 
between industry and government. 

The report recommends against consideration at this 
time of American membership in a free trade association 
of North Atlantic and other countries. Instead, the United 
States should continue to conduct trade negotiations ona 
most-favored-nation (i.e., nondiscriminatory) basis. 

After reviewing alternative means of coordinating trade 
policy within the executive branch, including the estab- 
lishment of a Cabinet-level department for international 
trade, the report recommends that this responsibility con- 
tinue to be lodged in the White House. 

In preparing the report, the Special Representative took 
into account the congressional and public hearings on 
trade policy held over the past 2 years. 

NOTE: The report, entitled “Future United States Foreign Trade 
Policy: Report to the President Submitted by the Special Repre- 


sentative for Trade Negotiations” (processed, approx. 190 pp.), was 
made available with the release. 


Reception Honoring the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Rusk 


The President’s Remarks at a Reception Given by the 
Diplomatic Corps. January 15, 1969 


Ambassador, Dean Sevilla-Sacasa, members of the 
diplomatic corps, Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I am sorry I was a little late. But I wanted to come over 
here this evening for several reasons. 
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First, I wanted to say a very fond goodby to all of the 
members of the diplomatic corps who were the eyes and 
ears of their country in the United States during my 
Presidency. 

I have enjoyed working with you and knowing you. 
I have seen you often at the White House. Some of you 
I have seen in Texas. 

I have been at your embassies and I like to think that 
we have become good friends. 

But I wanted to come here to express the great affec- 
tion and esteem that Mrs. Johnson and I both have for 
the very fine gentleman and the lovely lady for whom 
you are giving this reception and to whom the Ambas- 
sador just presented this lovely gift. 

For 8 years now, Dean Rusk has been America’s chief 
representative in the community of the world—a com- 
munity in which he very deeply and sincerely believes and 
to which he has devoted most of his entire life. 

I believe that he will be remembered as one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State in our Republic. And while 
I hesitate to speak for all the United States, so far as 
Johnson City, Texas, is concerned, he is the greatest. 

I think the members of the diplomatic corps have come 
to know the many qualities that I have long cherished 
about this great man—his genuine interest in the ideas 
and the beliefs of other people; his great respect for the 
rich diversity of their cultures; his devotion to the ideals 
of freedom and integrity; and, always foremost, his pas- 
sionate love for peace. 
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Secretary Rusk was once asked what he thought was 
his greatest achievement in office. He replied that he was 
most gratified that in an age when man had devised tools 
with which he could destroy the entire world, that we had 
been able to maintain a measure of peace and order. 

That is no small achievement—but then Dean Rusk 
is no small man. 

To me, he has been always a strong and respected voice 
and a very wise counselor and a real good and trusted 
friend. 

One of the happiest predictions that I am going to make 
tonight—and I do not have the average of 83 percent 
that Drew Pearson enjoys—but I am going to make this 
prediction: that after sacrificing so much for so long, Vir- 
ginia, Mrs. Rusk, will once again get acquainted with 
her husband. 

There is one thing that I think I should apologize for. 
I am afraid he spent more time with me in the last 5 years 
than he has with you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my great privilege to 
work with all of you toward peace and freedom in this 
world in which we live. 

I thank all of you for what you have done. Mrs. John- 
son and I appreciate your many thoughtful, generous 
courtesies and we know of nothing that you could do that 
would mean more to us than this sincere tribute you pay 
to this great man. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:20 p.m. in the Pan American 
Union building. 





THE PEACE TALKS IN PARIS 


Statement by the President. January 16, 1969 


We are all pleased that certain basic procedural problems in Paris 
have been solved and new talks on the substance of peace in Southeast 


Asia can open. 


There are three lessons of our experience since March 31st. 

First, we must be clear and firm in pursuing with our allies the 
limited but vital objectives we seek in Southeast Asia. 

Second, we must be patient and face the hard fact that fighting is 
likely to continue as the negotiations are carried forward. 

Third, we should be confident that an honorable peace is possible if 


we here at home remain steady. 


We have had three crises in these negotiations since they opened 
nine months ago: on the place for the talks; on the terms for a bombing 
cessation; and on the procedures for the new talks. In each case, 
patience, firmness, and fairmindedness achieved a satisfactory result. 

We must pursue peace as diligently as we have fought aggression. 
And this year we have made steady progress toward the peace we all 


devoutly pray for. 


I deeply believe that if we only remain united and stay together on 
this path we will achieve honorable peace in Southeast Asia. 


NoTE: The President read the statement at the ceremony for the signing of the 
Economic Report. For his remarks at that ceremony, see the following item. 
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The Economic Report for 1969 


The President’s Remarks at the Signing Ceremony. 
January 16, 1969 


Chairman Okun, Mr. Peck, Mr. Smith, dedicated mem- 
bers of the Council’s staff, members of the press, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


This closing week of this administration has been filled 
with facts and figures because we have, in accordance 
with the laws of the land, provided and passed by the 
Congress, drawn up a balance sheet of the Nation’s 
business. 

The Economic Report and the annual report of the 
Council of Economic Advisers are also laden with statis- 
tics and charts and graphs which I dare not go into here, 
but behind every one of these digits and dollar signs there 
is a record of hope that has quickened the lives of many 
of our people. 

The story in these pages is the story of American men 
and women at work, of boys and girls in school, of families 
who are no longer poor, and old people who are no longer 
desperate. 

It is the story of purpose and commitment and the 
progress which has made them real. 

They are statistics to be proud of, the 8 years of eco- 
nomic advancement, the 81/2 million new workers on the 
job in the last 5 years, the drop in our unemployment 
to 3.3, the increase in wages and salaries and farm incomes 
and Federal revenues, and the progress in helping 124 
million people out of poverty. 

But the pages of this report document challenge as well 
as achievement. We must have the balance. 

The story of America on the road ahead is going to 
be told in the days ahead in terms of how we face up to 
and master the threat of inflation while preserving pros- 
perity; how we maintain the strength of the dollar that 
has been challenged and is being challenged throughout 
the world; how we assure that our environment is livable 
and pleasing, and whether we can really carry out our 
commitment to bring our bypassed citizens into the 
full life of the Nation. 

The bypassed citizens have been referred to in most 
of our messages at some length. That is the big problem 
that faces us all. 

So, actually the lives of all of us and all of our chidren 
are really going to rest on how that story of America is 
answered tomorrow and how it is told. 

We can meet the demands of this swiftly changing 
day. We can, I believe, keep our economy strong and 
growing and harnessed for progress. What we have al- 
ready accomplished gives us some guidelines on how to 
do it. 

The magnitude of the problems we face tells us why 
we must. I think all of us know that if we can maintain 
the economic pace that we have set, if we can preserve 
the prosperity that is here, and most of all, if we can 
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achieve the peace we all devoutly pray for, that we can 
budget all of our resources to the specific and definite 
needs of the moment, particularly the needs in other parts 
of the world and the needs here at home. 


Tue Peace TALKS IN Paris 


Last night and this morning we have had certain de- 
cisions that please us. We have learned that certain basic 
procedural problems in Paris have been solved and that 
new talks on the substance of peace in Southeast Asia, 
can now open. 

This has been our prayer for many days and nights. 

I think there are three lessons of our experience since 
that evening of March 31. They are these: 

First, we must be clear and firm in pursuing with our 
allies the limited but the vital objectives that we seek in 
Southeast Asia. 

Second, we must be patient and face the hard fact that 
fighting is likely to continue as the negotiations are carried 
forward. 

Third, we should be confident and sure that an honor- 
able peace is possible if we here at home remain steady. 

To all the American citizens who have cooperated and 
tried to support us in these patient efforts, I say, thank 
you from the bottom of my heart, and I plead with you 
in the days ahead to be patient and sturdy and steady with 
the new President as he works for all of us and tries to 
serve all of us in the cause of peace. 

We have had three crises in these negotiations since 
the stage was set and they were opened 9 months ago: 
First, on the place for the talks, you will remember the 
demands made for Cambodia and Warsaw, Poland; on 
the terms for a bombing cessation; and on the procedures 
for the new talks. 

In each case, these have taken time—much time. 
They have taken patience. They have taken a great deal 
of firmness and resolve, and they have taken fairminded- 
ness. But they have achieved a satisfactory result. 

We must pursue peace as diligently as we have fought 
aggression. I am not sure that our efforts fighting for 
peace are as dramatic as the Marine at Danang’s efforts 
fighting aggression in the I Corps. I am not sure they are 
as reportable, but I can assure you they are as sincere 
and they are as determined and they are as tenacious. 

I don’t believe there is a Marine in uniform who wants 
peace as much as Dean Rusk. 

So, this year I think the impartial record will show that 
we have made steady progress toward the peace that we 
all devoutly pray for. I deeply believe that if we can only 
remain united in the days ahead and if we can stay to- 
gether on this path we will achieve an honorable peace in 
Southeast Asia, at the earliest date that it is possible to do. 

When we do, we will not only bring our gallant young 
men back home to their families, but we can take the 
resources that we have used in deterring aggression in that 
part of the world, and try to do away with poverty and 
illiteracy and disease here at home. 
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I do not think that we could have made the imprint 

that we have made on either front except for the wise and 
sound economic policies formulated by these men, these 
unsung heroes and unknown to most of America, who have 
charted the path, laid out the course and stayed steady 
with it in the most prosperous period in all of our 188 
years as a government. 
So, to the Council’s devoted career employees and 
members of the staff, in my final days I say that no group 
has been more successful and more dedicated and there is 
pone that we depend on more or must expect more from 
than you. 
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We thank you. 

I would have enjoyed my freshman economics course 
much more if it had been written by you. You have not 
only great financial competence, but great literary talent, 
too. 

I have many regrets, but the one major regret I have 
is that I can’t take this Economic Council—this Council 
that advises—with me in private life. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in the Cabinet Room 


at the White House. For the President’s message to the Congress 
on the report, see the following item. 





THE ECONOMIC REPORT FOR 1969 


The President’s Annual Message to the Congress. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


January 16, 1969 


I regard achievement of the full potential of our re- 
sources—physical, human, and otherwise—to be the high- 
est purpose of governmental policies next to the protection 
of those rights we regard as inalienable. 


I cited this as my philosophy in my first Economic Report in January 


1964. I reaffirm it today. 


In the past 5 years, this Nation has made great strides toward realiz- 
ing the full potential of our resources. Through fuller use and steady 
growth of our productive potential, our real output has risen nearly 30 


percent. 


Most important of all are our human resources. Today the vast ma- 
jority of our workers enjoy productive and rewarding employment oppor- 
tunities. For those who lack skills, we have made pioneering efforts in 
training. We have improved education for the young to enhance their 
productivity and their wisdom as citizens of a great democracy. 


Our capital resources—plant and equipment—are being used inten- 
sively and have been continually expanded and modernized by a confi- 


dent business community. 


This has all been accomplished in an environment that preserved— 
indeed, enlarged—the traditional freedom of our economic system. In 
today’s prosperous economy, our people have more freedom of choice— 
among jobs, consumer goods and services, types of investments, places 


to live, and ways to enjoy leisure. 


I look upon the steady and strong growth of employment and pro- 
duction as our greatest economic success. In recent years, prosperity has 
become the normal state of the American economy. But it must not be 
taken for granted. It must be protected and extended 


—by adopting sound and prudent policies for this year and 


—by improving procedures for fiscal and monetary policymaking 
to meet our needs for the long run. 
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I shall discuss these tasks in this Report. I shall also consider how 
we might deal with some of our key unsolved economic problems. 


* We must find a way of combining our prosperity with price sta- 
bility. Reconciling these two objectives is the biggest remaining 
over-all economic challenge facing the Nation. 

* We must more fully secure the foundations of the world monetary 

system and of our own balance of payments. The international 

monetary system has undergone important evolutionary improve- 
ments, but we must seek more effective ways of coping with the 
stresses that can still develop. 

We must fulfill our many unmet public needs such as good edu- 

cation, efficient transportation, clean air, and pure water. Quality 

as well as quantity is the key to a better life. 

We must share more equitably the fruits of prosperity among all 

our citizens. A Nation as prosperous as ours can afford to open 

the doors of opportunity to all. Indeed, it cannot afford to leave 
any citizen in poverty. 


The achievements we have made and the lessons we have learned 


point the way for further progress. 


Tue Recorp oF ACHIEVEMENT 


The Nation is now in its 95th month of continuous 
economic advance. Both in strength and length, this pros- 
perity is without parallel in our history. We have steered 
clear of the business-cycle recessions which for generations 
derailed us repeatedly from the path of growth and 
progress. 

This record demonstrates the vitality of a free economy 
and its capacity for steady growth. No longer do we view 
our economic life as a relentless tide of ups and downs. 
No longer do we fear that automation and technical prog- 
ress will rob workers of jobs rather than help us to achieve 
greater abundance. No longer do we consider poverty and 
unemployment permanent landmarks on our economic 
scene. 

CONTRIBUTION OF POLICY 


Our progress did not just happen. It was created by 
American labor and business in effective partnership with 
the Government. 

Ever since the historic passage of the Employment Act 
in 1946, economic policies have responded to the fire 
alarm of recession and boom. In the 1960’s, we have 
adopted a new strategy aimed at fire prevention—sus- 
taining prosperity and heading off recession or serious 
inflation before they could take hold. 


* In 1964 and 1965, tax reductions unleashed the vigor 
of private demand and brought the economy a giant 
step toward its full potential. 

* In 1966 and 1967, restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policies offset the strains of added defense spending. 
The adjustment was far from ideal, however, because 
of the delay in increasing taxes to pay the bills for the 
defense buildup and for continuing urgent civilian 
programs. 


* In 1968, our Nation’s finances were finally adjusted 
to the needs of a defense emergency. The Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act strengthened the foun- 
dation of prosperity. 


GAINS IN 5 YEARS 


Aided by these policies in the past 5 years, the Nation’s 
total output of goods and services—our gross national 
product—has increased by more than $190 billion, after 
correcting for price changes. This is as large as the gain 
of the previous 11 years. 

The prosperity of the last 5 years has been accompanied 
by benefits that extend into every corner of our national 
life 

—more than 8, million additional workers found jobs, 

—over-all unemployment declined from 5.7 percent of 
our labor force to 3.3 percent, 

—unemployment of nonwhite adult males dropped par- 
ticularly dramatically, from 9.7 percent to 3.4 per- 
cent, 

—the number of persons in poverty declined by about 
12'4 million—progress greater than in the entire 
preceding 13 years, 

—the average income of Americans (after taxes and 
after correction for price rises) increased by $535— 
more than one-fifth and again more than in the previ- 
ous 13 years combined, 

—corporate profits rose by about 50 percent, 

—wages and salaries also went up by 50 percent, 

—net income per farm advanced 36 percent, 

—the net financial assets of American families increased 
$460 billion—more than 50 percent, and 


—Federal revenues grew by $70 billion, helping to fi- 
nance key social advances. 
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Meanwhile, a solid foundation has been built for con- 
tinued growth in the years ahead. 


Through Investment in Plant and Equipment. In 
the last 5 years, the stock of capital equipment has 
grown by nearly a third. Only 5 percent of manu- 
facturing corporations report that their capacity is 
in excess of currently foreseen needs. 

Through Investment in Manpower. More than a 
million Americans have acquired skills in special 
training institutions or on the job—as a result of new 
Federal efforts. 

Through Investment in Education. College enroll- 
ment has risen by 244 million since 1963. Expendi- 
tures on all public education have increased at an 
average of 10 percent a year; Federal grants have 
almost quadrupled. 

Through Investment in Our Neighborhoods. Our 
urban centers are beginning to be restored as decent 
places to live and initial steps have been taken to 
help ensure construction of 26 million new or re- 
habilitated housing units by 1978. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 1968 


Our economy had an exceptionally big year in 1968. 


* Our gross national product increased by $71 billion 
to $861 billion. Adjusted for price increases, the gain 
was 5 percent. 

* Payroll employment rose by more than two million 
persons. 

* Unemployment fell by 160,000. 

* The after-tax real income of the average person in- 
creased by 3 percent. 

* An estimated four million Americans escaped from 
poverty, the largest exodus ever recorded in a single 
year. 

* Our balance-of-payments results were the best in 11 
years. 

In some ways, 1968 was too big a year. Even our 
amazingly productive economy could not meet all the 
demands placed upon it. Nearly half of the extra dollars 
spent in our markets added to prices rather than to 
production. The price-wage spiral turned rapidly. 

* Consumer prices rose by 4 percent and wholesale 

prices by 2! percent. 

* Both union and nonunion wages increased about 7 
percent—responding to higher costs of living and 
causing higher costs of production. 

* Some of the extra demands for goods were met out 
of foreign production, and imports soared 22 percent. 

The main source of the overheating was the excessive 
and inappropriate stimulus of the Federal budget in late 
1967 and the first half of 1968. In January 1967, I 
pointed to the need for a tax increase. In the summer, 
when the upsurge was even more clearly foreseen, I urged 
immediate enactment of a 10-percent income tax sur- 
charge. The subsequent delay in enactment resulted in 
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a massive budget deficit of $25 billion for fiscal year 
1968, which 


—accelerated the economy beyond safe speed limits, 

—weakened confidence in the dollar abroad, and 

—placed a heavy burden on credit markets at home, 
pushing interest rates sharply higher. 


Ultimate passage of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968 at midyear brought a much needed 
swing to fiscal restraint. The budget now shows a surplus 
of $2.3 billion for fiscal 1969. Because of both greater 
revenues and reduced expenditures, this picture has 
changed dramatically since last January when we esti- 
mated a deficit of $8 billion. 


Just as the overly stimulative effects of the huge budget 
deficit of fiscal 1968 were unmistakable, so there can 
scarcely be doubt that the reverse swing—of even larger 
size—will improve balance in our economy. But just as 
inappropriate fiscal stimulus took a while to cause obvi- 
ous problems, so needed fiscal restraint is taking time to 
work its full beneficial effects on the economy. 

By the time the surcharge was enacted, the forces of 
boom and inflation had developed great momentum. Our 
economy continued to advance too rapidly throughout 
1968—but growth did slow from a hectic 6% percent 
rate early in the year to about 4 percent at yearend. 
The budget is now in harmony with the needs of the 
economy, and its welcome effects are gradually emerging. 


Tue Procram For 1969 


The challenge to fiscal and monetary policies this year 
is difficult indeed. Enough restraint must be provided to 
permit a cooling off of the economy and a waning of 
inflationary forces. But the restraint must also be tem- 
pered to ensure continued economic growth. We must 
adopt a carefully balanced program that curbs inflation 
and preserves prosperity. 


THE BUDGET 


My final budget is designed to meet this demanding 
assignment. It is a tight and prudent program for fiscal 
1970. 


* It holds total Federal expenditures within the bounds 
of available revenues, yielding a surplus of $3.4 
billion. 

* It finances our continued military efforts in Vietnam 
while we strive to bring about peace. 

* It provides funds for our continuing national cam- 

paign against poverty, injustice, and inequality. 

It limits increases in expenditures to programs of 

highest priority: the encouraging JOBS program and 

other manpower training, Model Cities and key 
housing programs, law enforcement, and education. 

* It trims lower priority programs wherever possible. 


The budget calls for the extension of the income tax 
surcharge at its current rate of 10 percent for 1 year from 
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July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970. My economic and finan- 
cial advisers unanimously agree that this fiscal restraint is 
essential to safeguard the purchasing power of the dollar 
and its strength throughout the world. Indeed, the need 
for continued fiscal restrain is agreed upon by all informed 
opinion in both of our political parties. 

In today’s economic and military environment, an im- 
mediate lowering of taxes would be irresponsible. ‘The 
American people would be poorly served by a small short- 
run gain that would endanger their enormous long-term 
stake in a steady and stable prosperity. I hope and I be- 
lieve that Members of the Congress of both parties will 
support timely action on taxes to continue on the course of 
fiscal responsibility which we have worked together to 
achieve. 

I asked for the surcharge as a temporary measure and 
that is the way I regard it. My proposal for a 1-year ex- 
tension preserves the option of the new Administration 
and the Congress to eliminate the surcharge more rapidly 
if our quest for peace is successful in the near future. It is 
my conviction that the surcharge should be removed just 
as soon as that can be done without jeopardizing our eco- 
nomic health, our national security, our most urgent do- 
mestic programs, or international confidence in the dollar. 
Clearly, that time has not yet arrived. 

The extended surcharge will continue to take 1 percent 
of the income of the average American—less than half 
of the tax cut he received in 1964—65. In return, he will 
receive improved protection against the ravages of infla- 
tion, world financial crisis, and neglect or mismanagement 
of our priorities. It is the best investment in responsible 
fiscal management that the United States can make in 


1969. 

Including this budget, I have been responsible for 6 
years of fiscal planning. From fiscal 1965 to fiscal 1970, 
the Federal Government will have spent $969 billion on 
programs and received $936 billion in revenues. The total 
deficit for that period amounts to $331/ billion. The bulk 
of that total deficit occurred in fiscal 1968, when action 
on taxes was long delayed. 

By comparison, these six budgets 

—provided $35 billion of net tax reductions, even al- 

lowing for higher social security taxes, and 

—carried $109 billion of outlays to cover the special 

costs of the war in Vietnam. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


With this budget and appropriate monetary policy, our 
gross national product for 1969 should rise about $60 
billion. 

* Increased expenditures on new plant and equipment 
will help expand and modernize our productive ca- 
pacity. 

* State and local governments will continue to increase 


their spending rapidly to meet public needs. But Fed- 
eral purchases will rise little. 
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* Consumer spending and homebuilding activity 
should advance less than last year. 

¢ The over-all gains will not and should not be as large 
as those in 1968, but they will still make for a highly 
prosperous year. 


* For the fourth straight year, unemployment should 
be less than 4 percent of the labor force. 


Because fiscal policy is soundly planned, monetary 
policy should not be overburdened. It will need to sup- 
port firmly the objective of moderating economic expan- 
sion. But homebuilding and other credit-sensitive areas 
need not be subjected to the sharp and uneven pressures 
of a credit squeeze. Monetary policy should be flexible and 
prepared to lessen restraint as the economy cools off. 

As pressures of demand moderate, our trade perfor- 
mance in world markets should improve. We should also 
see a gradually improving trend in prices and costs, al- 
though the wage-price spiral will continue to be trouble- 
some. 


Towarp Price-Cost STABILITY 


The immediate task in 1969 is to make a decisive step 
toward price stability. This will be only the beginning of 
the journey. We cannot hope to reach in a single year the 
goal that has eluded every industrial country for genera- 
tions—that of combining high employment with stable 
prices. 

There is no simple nor single formula for success. But 
this combination can and must be achieved—by the 
United States and within the next several years. Now that 
we have learned to sustain prosperity, we can surely not 
allow inflation to erode or erase that victory. 


THE ROADS TO AVOID 


We stand at a critical turning point for national policy. 
We can meet the challenge, or we can try to evade it. 


Price stability could be restored unwisely by an over- 
dose of fiscal and monetary restraint. This has been done 
before, and it would work again. But such a course would 
mean stumbling into recession and slack, losing precious 
billions of dollars of output, suffering rising unemploy- 
ment, with growing distress and unrest. It would be a 
prescription for social disaster as well as for unconscion- 
able waste. 

Or we could conceivably travel the route to mandatory 
controls on prices and wages. But the vital guiding mecha- 
nism of a free economy is lost when the Government fixes 
prices and wages. We did not impose such regulations on 
our businessmen and our workers during the recent years 
of military buildup and hostilities. We surely must not 
turn down this path—a dead end for economic freedom 
and progress. 

Or we could throw up our hands and allow the price- 
wage spiral to turn faster and faster. This counsel of de- 
spair would eventually undermine our prosperity and our 
financial system—wrecking the strong international posi- 
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tion of the dollar and imposing unjust burdens on millions 
of our citizens. 
THE ROADS TO FOLLOW 


Price stability in a prosperous economy must be pursued 
by a coordinated program involving a wide range of 
actions. 

The fiscal and monetary program I outlined earlier is 
our first line of defense against inflation. The Nation has 
surely learned that inflation will emerge unless responsible 
budget and credit policies keep demand within the bounds 
of the economy’s productive capacity. 

Even then, advances in prices and wages at high em- 
ployment can prove troublesome. No free economy can 
escape these tendencies entirely. But it can keep them from 
developing when unemployment is too high, and it can 
moderate the pressures that do emerge. To do so effectively 
requires reinforcing other important measures to reinforce 
fiscal and monetary policies. 


Productivity and Efficiency 


First, although the productive efficiency of our indus- 
tries and of our workers is already the envy of the world, 
we must keep striving for further improvements. 

Productivity can be raised even more rapidly and man- 
power can be employed more effectively through many 
methods in which Government can lend a hand—by 
training programs that better match skills to job require- 
ments, by developing the potential of the disadvantaged, 
by using the wasted abilities of those who are out of work 
seasonally or intermittently, by providing better informa- 
tion about job opportunities, and by encouraging research 
and investment in better technology. 

Government, business, and labor can work together to 
improve industrial efficiency. We can strengthen our ded- 
ication to the competitive principles and practices that 
have made American industry preeminent. Impediments 
to efficiency must be identified and tackled, industry by 
industry, wherever they exist—as they do particularly in 
medical care and construction. 

The Government should look at its own programs and 
policies to ensure that they do not add an unnecessary 
penny to the costs of production. To fulfill this goal, pub- 
lic policies must be reviewed continually in many areas— 
procurement, regulation, international trade, commodity 
programs, and research and development. 


Voluntary Cooperation 

Second, both in their own interest and in the public 
interest, business and labor should exercise the utmost re- 
straint in price and wage decisions. It is understandable 
that, with living costs rising sharply, labor cannot now 
accept wage agreements limited to the rise in productivity. 
It is also understandable that, with production costs in- 
creasing, business cannot now hold prices entirely stable. 

But the process of deceleration must take hold for both 
prices and wages. The demands for incomes by business 
and labor combined must be brought more closely into line 
with the amount of real income the economy can generate. 


A decisive step toward price stability in 1969 requires 
labor and business to accept some mutual sacrifices in the 
short run to preserve their enormous long-term interest in 
prosperity and a stable value of the dollar. 


In recent years, business, labor, and Government have 
been discussing the big economic issues—sometimes de- 
bating, but often agreeing. The dialogue should go for- 
ward and should explore new forms of labor-management 
cooperation to ensure greater fulfillment of common 
interests. 


A year ago, I established the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability to coordinate efforts within the Admin- 
istration to help improve efficiency, enlist voluntary re- 
straint, and contribute to public education and discussion 
on the wage-price problem. In its recent Report, the Com- 
mittee made many important recommendations which 
deserve the most serious consideration. The work of the 
Committee has proved its value, and should be continued 
in some appropriate form. 


The stakes are enormous in our efforts to combine high 
employment and price stability. We can sacrifice neither 
goal. The challenge can be met if we have the will. 


REINFORCING THE FISCAL-MONETARY FRAMEWORK 


The unparalleled economic expansion of the past 8 
years testifies to the accomplishments of our fiscal and 
monetary policies. Yet the blemishes on that record show 
plainly that further improvements are needed. 


BUDGET POLICY AND PROCEDURES 


The budget is the keystone of Federal Government op- 
erations. It is a plan developed within the Executive 
Branch and a recommended program for action by the 
Congress. It is a blueprint for fiscal and economic policy. 

In my many years in Washington, I have worked in- 
tensively on the budget on both the legislative and execu- 
tive sides. I know the difficulties of 


—coordinating a host of appropriation requests into a 
total program that accurately reflects national 
priorities, 

—making the dollar sum of the parts equal a whole that 
remains within prudent bounds, and 

—ensuring that decisions on tax revenues go hand in 
hand with those on expenditures. 


The Executive Branch coordinates its budgetary deci- 
sions through the Bureau of the Budget, with extensive 
cooperation from the Department of the Treasury and the 
Council of Economic Advisers. The Congress has no paral- 
lel process. I urge the Congress to review its procedures 
for acting on the annual budget and to consider ways that 
may improve the coordination of decisions among Federal 
programs and on Federal revenues in relation to 
expenditures. 

My experience has thoroughly convinced me of the 
fundamental wisdom of our system of checks and bal- 
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ances. The system works well because both the President 
and the Congress subject their own operations continually 
to careful scrutiny and review in light of experience. 

Costly delays in enacting recent tax legislation demon- 
strate the need for a review of procedures in this area. 
Congress should ask: How can a prompt response to a 
Presidential request for tax action be assured? 

When such a recommendation takes a simple form (like 
the current income tax surcharge) and when it is made 
to head off a threat to prosperity, the Nation is entitled to 
a prompt verdict. 

To provide the fiscal flexibility needed in our modern 
economy, the Congress might be willing to give the Presi- 
dent discretionary authority to initiate limited changes in 
tax rates, subject to Congressional veto. I believe that the 
President should have such authority. Alternatively, the 
Congress might choose to establish its own rules for en- 
suring a prompt vote—up or down—on a Presidential 
request for tax action. 

The Nation should never again be subjected to the 
threat of fiscal stalemate. 


MONETARY POLICY 


Our institutions allow monetary policy to adjust 
promptly and smoothly, and the value of this flexibility 
has become evident. When fiscal action has been delayed, 
monetary policy has been able to continue the battle 
against inflation. But tight credit, soaring interest rates, 
pressures on homebuilding, and nervous financial markets 
are the unhappy results of an overburdened monetary 
policy. Greater fiscal flexibility would help to ensure that 
monetary policy is not asked to carry an undue share of 
the load in restraining—or stimulating—the economy. 

The Administration and the Federal Reserve have 
learned to work together closely and to coordinate effec- 
tively, while preserving the appropriate independence of 
the Federal Reserve within the Government. Our mone- 
tary institutions are working well, and I see a need for only 
a few reforms to enhance their effectiveness. 


* The term of Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
should be appropriately geared to that of the Presi- 
dent to provide further assurance of harmonious 
policy coordination. 


* The rigid requirement that no more than a single 
member of the Federal Reserve Board may be ap- 
pointed from any one Federal Reserve District should 
be removed so that the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, may choose the very best 
talent for the Board. 

* The Congress should review procedures for selecting 
the presidents of the 12 Reserve Banks to determine 
whether these positions should be subject to the same 
appointive process that applies to other posts with 
similarly important responsibilities for national 
policy. 
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Despite some encouraging signs of progress toward 
peace, hostilities in Vietnam continue. In planning our 
budget, we must assume continuation of the war. But we 
must also be ready to adjust to peace whenever that wel- 
come day arrives. 

Early in 1967, to ensure our readiness for peace, I 
established the Cabinet Coordinating Committee on Eco- 
nomic Planning for the End of Vietnam Hostilities. 

The Report of that Committee emphasizes the de- 
manding task that will confront fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies once a secure peace permits demobilization. The 
resources freed from war must not—and need not be 
squandered in idleness. Rather, this manpower and mate- 
rial should be promptly enlisted in the service of peaceful 
progress. 

In addition to its immeasurable human benefits, peace 
will provide an economic dividend to the Nation and to 
the Federal budget. But that dividend is dwarfed by the 
urgent needs of our society, The Nation will have to 
weigh the priorities among attractive programs carefully 
and wisely to take full advantage of this dividend. High 
on the list of priorities is the commitment to provide equal 
and full economic opportunities for all our citizens. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EcoNOMY 
BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS ADJUSTMENT 


Our international accounts were in balance in 1968— 
for the first time since 1957. Much of the improvement 
came from the program I announced in an atmosphere 
of world financial crisis a year ago. The contrast today 
is striking and gratifying. 

The excellent results of last year were aided by tem- 
porary factors. Hence, we cannot relax our efforts to 
achieve fundamental improvement—especially in our dis- 
appointing trade performance. To strengthen our trade 
surplus and achieve a healthy balance of payments, we 
must 


—restore price stability at home, 

—-encourage our farms and factories to become ever 
more competitive in quality and price so that they 
can export more, 

— intensify efforts to secure the removal of barriers to 
freer trade, 


—bring more foreign tourists to our shores to enjoy 
America with us, and 

—minimize the foreign exchange cost of our military 
commitments and economic aid overseas. 


Our temporary programs to restrain capital outflows 
worked well in 1968. American businesses showed re- 
markable ingenuity and cooperation in pursuing their ac- 
tivities abroad while drastically cutting the drain on the 
Nation’s balance of payments. These programs clearly 
aided in preserving the strength of the dollar. 
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Capital restraints should never become permanent fea- 
tures of our economy. They should be ended as soon as 
possible. 

But the war continues and the movement toward non- 
inflationary prosperity has just begun. We cannot now 
scrap our defenses against large capital outflows, For the 
present, we must 


—renew the Interest Equalization Tax before it expires 
on July 31, 

—maintain the direct investment control program in 
the more flexible form recently announced, and 

—continue the Federal Reserve program of voluntary 
restraint of foreign lending. 


To maintain our gains, ever closer international co- 
operation is needed among the highly interdependent na- 
tions of the world. Countries in deficit must meet their 
responsibilities. And countries in surplus must also pursue 
appropriate policies—striving especially for rapid eco- 
nomic expansion and giving world traders greater access 
to their markets. 


WORLD MONETARY SYSTEM 


The international monetary system was strengthened in 
1968. An historic international agreement was reached, 
creating in the International Monetary Fund a new re- 
serve asset—the Special Drawing Right. 

We spent 3 years studying, exploring, and negotiating 
with our commercial partners in order to reach this agree- 
ment. I eagerly await the day that actual distribution of 
SDR’s will begin. They can meet the future needs of the 
world for international liquidity—in the proper amounts 
and in a usable form. I am proud that the United States 
acted so promptly to ratify this agreement with such over- 
whelming bipartisan support in the Congress. 

Some did not believe that such an agreement was pos- 
sible, arguing that a rise in the official price of gold was 
the only way to increase international reserves. We and 
our trading partners rejected this futile course; it would 
have offered a ransom payment to speculators and would 
have failed to provide for the orderly growth of reserves. 
I have carried out my pledge that the United States would 
sell gold to official holders of dollars at $35 an ounce. 
There is clearly no need to change that price. 


Myths about gold die slowly. But progress can be 
made—as we have demonstrated. In 1968, the Congress 
ended the obsolete gold-backing requirement for our 
currency. 

Another major step in freeing the international mon- 
etary system from disturbances by gold speculators was 
taken in March, when the United States and the other 
active gold pool countries agreed to cease supplying gold 
to the private market. The resulting two-price system for 
gold is working successfully. 

The international economy has made major strides in 
the past. But we must recognize the problems that remain. 
The financial crises of 1968 stimulated constructive dis- 


cussion of many proposals for further evolutionary im- 
provements in the international economic system. _ 

These proposals are not an agenda for action in a week 
or a month or even a year. The issues posed cannot be 
resolved in a summit meeting or by a superplan. But they 
can be tackled effectively with the same kind of careful 
study and negotiation that led to the successful SDR plan. 
The United States should actively participate in such a 
procedure in order to strengthen the foundation of the 
world economy. 

TRADE 


World trade has continued to expand briskly—virtu- 
ally unaffected by the sporadic crises in financial markets. 
Tariff barriers that once stifled international commerce 
have been substantially lowered—most notably by the 
Kennedy Round reductions which began in 1968 and 
will continue until 1973. 

We must reinforce this success by devoting equal energy 
to the removal of nontariff barriers. On our part, Con- 
gressional action to rescind the American Selling Price 
provision is essential for achieving reductions of nontariff 
barriers offered by several of our trading partners. 

Other nontariff barriers also need revision. 


Agriculture has been the stepchild of trade negotia- 
tions, and deserves prompt and proper attention. 
The international rules governing border tax adjust- 
ments should be revised so that they no longer give 
a special advantage to countries that rely heavily on 
excise and other indirect taxes. 


While we work to reduce trade barriers, we must not 
drop our guard against the advocates of protectionism at 
home and abroad. We will never neglect the legitimate 
concerns of any citizen. But the only real solutions are 
ones that improve our economy—not ones that erect new 
barriers that could provoke retaliation, or insulate pro- 
ducers from the invigorating force of world competition. 
To provide the right kind of aid to those seriously hurt 
by import competition, present provisions for temporary 
adjustment assistance must be liberalized, as I have re- 
peatedly recommended. 


AID 


Important economic progress is being made in the 
world’s less developed countries. The beginnings of spec- 
tacular advances in world agriculture are now clearly 
evident. Family planning is gaining widespread support. 

The United States can and should help to promote fur- 
ther progress in world agriculture and family planning, 
and the achievement of more rapid economic growth in 
the less developed countries. Only if funds for foreign aid 
programs are restored to an adequate level can we do our 
part. 

The United States has long supported multilateral as- 
sistance as an equitable and efficient means of channeling 
aid from wealthy to poorer nations. We must reaffirm this 
support by promptly authorizing the U.S. contributions to 
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the replenishment of the International Development As- 
sociation and to the Special Funds of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Key AREAS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


The bountiful output of the American private enter- 
prise systern has made our high standard of living possible. 
Yet this same abundance has created a growing need for 
public action to improve the quality of life in our cities, 
towns, and countryside. The Federal Government must 
continue its partnership with the private sector and with 
State and local governments to provide better public 
services. 

Increased efforts are needed to 


—improve the environment by ensuring clean air, pure 
water, and the conservation of natural resources, 

—assist in community development and in education, 

—-protect the consumer against unfair practices and un- 
wholesome products, 

—ensure safe employment conditions, and 

—provide a more comprehensive social insurance sys- 
tem to protect against the financial impacts of retire- 
ment, unemployment, job accidents, and long-term 
illness of a breadwinner. 


QUALITY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


More than ever, Americans realize that purposeful 
action is required to ensure an environment we can all 
enjoy. In the last 5 years, legislation has been enacted to 
abate air and water pollution and to control the disposal 
of solid wastes. Despite progress, many of our rivers still 
are open sewers, our atmosphere often unfit to breathe, 
and much of our land littered with discarded junk. We 
must 


—develop new methods for financing water treatment 
plants, 

—attack oil pollution of harbors and beaches, 

—strengthen laws for clean air and solid waste disposal, 

—stop the ravages of strip mining, and 

—preserve more parks and wilderness areas. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


Rapid population growth in our cities and rising living 
standards have created a backlog of community and 
housing needs. 


Local governments are finding it increasingly difficult 
to finance essential community facilities—schools, parks, 
hospitals, and transportation systems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must develop new ways to help communities 
raise capital for public facilities. 

The capacity of the housing industry must be enlarged 
and updated to meet the Nation’s goal of adding 26 mil- 
lion decent homes and apartments over the next decade. 


To improve our communities and meet our housing 
needs, I recommend 
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—an independent, federally established, Urban De- 
velopment Bank to provide low-interest loans to 
State and local governments, 

—increased Federal research and development to im- 
prove construction technology, 

—a Federal program to test housing materials and to 
improve building standards and practices, 

—the training of more construction workers through 
federally assisted manpower programs in cooperation 
with trade unions and contractors, and 

—an urban mass transportation trust fund, financed by 
a portion of the automobile excise tax. 


EDUCATION 


Providing good education is a national responsibility in 
which the Federal Government must do its part. Great 
progress has been made in recent years toward our goal 
of providing every child all the education he wants and 
can absorb. But continued and expanded efforts will be 
needed. This Nation must strive to 


—provide every child with year-round opportunity for 
preschool education, 

offer every teacher assistance for continuing educa- 
tion, . 

-—bring the cost of higher education within the means 
of every qualified student through expanded loans 
and grants, and 

——provide funds for higher education adequate to en- 
sure instruction of finest quality. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The confidence of consumers in the American market- 
place is vital for a healthy economy. In the past 5 years, 
the Congress has ushered in a new era of consumer pro- 
tection by enacting 20 major measures in this field. We 
have made great strides toward our goals of 

—ensuring that all products are safe and wholesome, 

—providing full and fair disclosure in the marketplace, 

and 
eliminating fraud and deception by the few who prey 
on the unsuspecting, the elderly, and the poor. 

To carry on the work so well begun, legislation is 
needed to 

—prevent deceptive sales practices by giving new au- 

thority to the Federal Trade Commission, 

—reduce the likelihood of massive electric power fail- 

ures which can paralyze our cities, 

—ensure that the small investor shares in the benefits 

of our thriving mutual fund industry, and 

—complete the circuit of Federal inspection for foods 

commonly served at the family dinner table. 


WORKER PROTECTION 


American workers are the most productive in the world 
and they have made our high standard of living possible. 
They and their families deserve a safe working place and 
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adequate protection against the loss of income from on- 
the-job accidents, disability, and unemployment. 
Safety 

The human costs of accidents are immense—14,000 
people killed on the job each year, 2.2 million workers 
injured. The monetary cost alone is a staggering $5 bil- 
lion. Recent tragedies in our factories, mines, and other 
work places have dramatized once more the need for bet- 
ter safety practices. Must we wait for tragedy to strike 
again? 

The Congress failed to act last year on an urgently 
needed Occupational Safety and Health Bill and on the 
Coal Mine Safety Bill. We can delay no longer. This Na- 
tion must put an end to this senseless waste from job 
accidents—through comprehensive legislation that will 
ensure the best job safety and health practices in all Amer- 
ican work places. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Workmen’s compensation should ensure that no victim 
of a job-related accident lacks the funds to pay his medical 
bills and support his family. Currently, one employee in 
five has no workmen’s compensation protection. Benefit 
levels are too often tragically low. The Federal Govern- 
ment should act now to ensure that the States provide 
adequate workmen’s coverage and benefits. 


Disability Insurance 


Today disabled workers wait as long as 6 months before 
receiving benefits—and their disability must be expected 
to last more than 1 year. In addition, disabled workers are 
too often unable to pay for the medical care they need. To 
meet these shortcomings, I recommend that 

—the waiting period for benefits be reduced from 6 to 

3 months, 

—the minimum duration of qualifying disability be 

reduced to 3 months, and 

—the totally and permanently disabled be eligible for 

Medicare. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Even in the height of prosperity during 1968, two mil- 
lion workers were out of work for a period of 15 weeks or 
longer. About a million workers spent at least half the year 
fruitlessly looking for work. 
Congress should strengthen the Federal-State Unem- 
ployment Insurance system by 
—extending coverage to five million more workers, 
—raising benefit levels, 
—lengthening payment periods, and 
—providing special federally financed benefits for the 
long-term unemployed, with recipients required to 
accept job training and other employment services 
under appropriate circumstances. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security is one of the oldest and best social pro- 
grams. Currently, 25 million people—one out of every 
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eight Americans—receive a social security check every 
month. Largely because of social security, two-thirds of 
the beneficiaries—the elderly, widows, orphans, and the 
disabled—are above the poverty line. Yet we need to do 
more. I recommend an average increase in benefits of 
13 percent, including 


—a rise of at least 10 percent for every beneficiary, 

—a 45 percent increase from $55 to $80 for the five 
million Americans receiving the minimum benefit, 

—a $100 monthly minimum benefit for those who have 
contributed to social security for 20 years or more, 
and 

—a liberalization of benefits for the elderly who choose 
to work. 


Our CoMMITMENT To ELIMINATE PovEeRTY 


No achievement gives me greater pride than the ad- 
vances in the war on poverty. No social challenge gives 
me greater concern than the elimination of poverty. 

Since the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which established the Nation’s commitment to eliminate 
poverty, the number of poor Americans has been reduced 
by about 11 million. Still, 22 million Americans remain 
poor. 

The effective programs of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity must be preserved and strengthened. For this 
purpose, I am recommending a 2-year extension of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


In recent years, our national prosperity has rapidly ex- 
panded job opportunities for the poor. To maintain prog- 
ress, we must not retreat from high employment. The 
doors to opportunity are bound to be locked to the disad- 
vantaged and to new workers if senior and skilled em- 
ployees are being laid off. 

At the same time, we cannot count on normal eco- 
nomic growth to create as many jobs for the poor as were 
created when we moved out of a slack economy. We must 
therefore increase the emphasis on manpower programs in 
order to provide effective aid to the disadvantaged. 

In 1968, we launched a major new partnership with 
private industry—the National Alliance of Businessmen. 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector is a promising 
route for providing jobs and training for the hard-core 
unemployed. The JOBS program has reached its initial 
target 6 months ahead of schedule. My budget provides 
for major expansion of this program. 

The experience with JOBS encourages us to develop 
a similar program for employment in the rapidly growing 
public sector. 


EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND NUTRITION 


The poor are often handicapped by inferior education, 
ill health, and inadequate diets. Federal Government 
programs have begun to attack these roots of poverty. 
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Head Start, Follow Through, and Title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act help in educating dis- 
advantaged children. These should ultimately be expanded 
to meet the needs of all poor children. 

Medicaid has a high proportion of poor beneficiaries 
and should ultimately free the needy from the bonds of 
inadequate health care. 

Good health is essential for a good start in life. Expect- 
ant mothers and infants in poor families should be pro- 
vided comprehensive health care. 

America, blessed with agricultural abundance, should 
not tolerate hunger among its people. The Food Stamp 
program should be expanded and a cooperative Federal- 
State effort launched to protect all Americans against 
hunger and malnutrition. 


HOUSING 


With the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968 we set the goal of eliminating all substandard hous- 
ing in the next decade. We must back that commitment 
with the needed resources—financial, technical, and hu- 
man. First priority must be given to the needs of the poor- 
est of the poor through the Model Cities program, rent 
supplements, home ownership, and public housing. And 
all families must be assured full and fair access to hous- 
ing—with no discrimination. 


INCOME SUPPORT 


No matter how well we succeed in other efforts, cash 
assistance will be needed by many of the poor—the elder- 
ly, the disabled, and some mothers with sole responsibility 
for the care of young children. Although such funds do 
not directly remove the causes of poverty, they sustain life 
and hope and help prevent poverty from being be- 
queathed from one generation to the next. 

Income support programs need a thorough review. The 
public discussion required to illuminate this area is well 
under way and will benefit from the report of the Com- 
mission on Income Maintenance, due at the end of this 
year. Americans will soon have to decide how best to help 
those who cannot earn enough to escape from poverty. 

Whatever strategies we choose, the effort to reduce 
poverty must be redoubled. Victory in the war on poverty 
can be won with only a modest share of the Nation’s in- 
come gains. The total shortfall of income below the pov- 
erty line amounts to only 1 percent of our gross national 
product—one-fourth of our normal growth in a single 
year. A fully effective antipoverty program would initially 
cost more than that—but would not be out of range. 
Surely Americans will make the investment needed to 
eliminate poverty. 


CONCLUSION 


The American economy has been steadily on the march 
in the 1960’s. It has shattered all records for progress 
toward the Employment Act’s goals of “maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power.” It has 
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bestowed great blessings of abundance on the vast major- 
ity of Americans in all walks of life. 


Economic growth has provided the resources for urgent 
defense needs and has still permitted a major expansion 
of civilian production—both public and private. It has 
allowed us to send a youngster to Headstart and a man 
to the moon. 


When our economy was less prosperous, many of our 
social problems were neglected—eclipsed by the struggle 
of families to make ends meet. The plight of the poor was 
fatalistically accepted when the majority of Americans 
were vulnerable to unemployment and deprivation. Our 
needs for improved schools, better cities, and a healthier 
environment were pushed into the background. 

As the average American’s standard of living soared, 
we could afford to focus on new challenges. Facing these 
issues squarely has in itself been a great accomplishment. 
We have marshaled our determination to provide a good 
job, a decent standard of living, quality education, and a 
pleasing environment for everyone. 


We have begun to make progress toward these new 
aspirations. But we have only begun. And because we have 
so far to go, many of us are impatient. This feeling is 
in the great American tradition. High aspirations and 
impatience have constantly spurred us to greater 
achievements. 


And they will again. Our economy will not rest on the 
laurels of the 1960’s. We will not relax to count or con- 
solidate our gains. We will not retreat from the unprece- 
dented prosperity we have achieved. This Nation will 
remain on the march. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
January 16, 1969 
NOTE: The President’s message together with the Annual Report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers is printed in “Economic Report 


of the President, Transmitted to the Congress January 1969” 
(Government Printing Office, 1969, 332 pp.). 


United States-Japan Cooperative 


Medical Science Program 

The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Second Annual Report on the Program. 

January 16, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to send to you the second annual report 
of the U.S.-Japan Cooperative Medical Science Program. 

This joint program, undertaken in 1965 following a 
meeting between Japanese Prime Minister Sato and my- 
self, is directed against serious diseases still too prevalent 
in Asian countries: cholera, tuberculosis, leprosy, virus 
diseases, parasitic diseases, and malnutrition. These are 
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diseases which plague the people of that great region, and 
which threaten our armed forces stationed in Southeast 
Asia. 

Although the Cooperative Medical Science Program is 
not yet three years old, we can point to substantial prog- 
ress in research on leprosy, cholera, and nutrition. 

This report outlines that progress in detail. 

It is heartening testimony to all of us who are com- 
mitted to a better life for the world’s people, and who 
believe that in broader international cooperation lies 
mankind’s best hope for peace. 


Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
January 16, 1969 
noTE: The report, entitled “United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program: Annual Report to Congress in Accord- 


ance with Section 5(h) of P.L. 86-610 (The International Health 


Research Act of 1960)” (16 pp., processed), was made available 
with the release. 


National Endowment for the Arts and 
National Council on the Arts 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1968. 
January 16, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


It gives me great pride to transmit the Annual Report 
of the National Endowment for the Arts for Fiscal 1968— 
the second full year of its existence. 

Guided by the imaginative and expert recommenda- 
tions of the National Council on the Arts, as well as by 
outside panels of cultural leaders across the country, the 
National Endowment for the Arts lists among its Fiscal 
1968 programs some outstanding accomplishments: 


—The American Film Institute was created, placing 
America at last alongside other leading nations in 
nurturing the art of the film. The Institute was 
further aided by a $1.3 million gift from the Ford 
Foundation, and an additional $1.3 million from 
member companies of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America. 


—The first major national artists’ housing center has 
been launched through the cooperation of the En- 
dowment, the J. M. Kaplan Fund, Inc., the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, and New 
York City municipal authorities. 
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—The first issue of The American Literary Anthology, 
the first such anthology ever published in this coun- 
try, has been printed. It contains the best writing 
from nearly 300 literary magazines of limited cir- 
culation, and marks the first official recognition of 
the invaluable role played by these small magazines 
in encouraging literary talent across our country. 

—A new partnership has been launched between labor 
unions, community arts organizations, and the Fed- 
eral Government. An Arts Endowment Grant will 
enable the AFL-CIO Council for Scientific, Pro- 
fessional and Cultural Employees to develop arts 
demonstration projects in four American cities. 

—Last summer, the Arts Council, in cooperation with 
the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity, drew 
thousands of inner city residents into arts activities 
and workshops, many for the first time, in 16 of 
America’s largest cities. 

—The Endowment has strengthened its ties and its 
cooperation with official State arts agencies which 
utilized Endowment grants to launch 1,100 projects 
in Fiscal 1968. These projects were conceived and 
directed by the State agencies, with their own par- 
ticular knowledge of their States’ cultural resources 
and needs. 


When I transmitted the Arts and Humanities bill to 
Congress in 1965, I stated: 

“This Congress will consider many programs which 
will leave an enduring mark on American life. But it may 
well be that passage of this legislation, modest as it is, 
will help secure for this Congress a sure and honored place 
in the story of the advance of our civilization.” 

The impressive record established during the short life- 
time of the National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Council on the Arts surely serves to underline 
and emphasize that statement. I know that the Congress 
shares with me great pride in having launched this historic 
new program which has already done so much to enrich 
the quality of American life. 

Through the efforts of the Endowment—for the first 
time in the history of the country—the Federal Govern- 
ment has joined with industry, private foundations, indi- 
viduals, labor unions, and State and local governments 
in an unprecedented effort to aid America’s creative tal- 
ents. Such a partnership deserves your continued support 
and encouragement, and I commend this report to your 
attention. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

January 16, 1969 
NOTE: The report is printed under the title “National Endowment 
for the Arts and National Council on the Arts; Annual Report for 


the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1968” (Government Printing 
Office, 77 pp.). 
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National Science Foundation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Foundation’s 18th Annual Report. 
January 16, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


There has never been a time in our history when scien- 
tific research, applied science and the teaching of science 
were more important than they are today. 

Science has become a national concern. It has, there- 
fore, become a concern of government. 

The results of scientific investigations affect our per- 
sonal lives, our social and economic progress, our rela- 
tions with nations around the globe. 

Our lives are touched in a thousand ways by the dis- 
coveries of science, in public health, medicine, environ- 
mental control, food production, the development of new 
towns and the redevelopment of old cities. 

Both the Congress and the Executive Branch have, over 
the years, recognized their responsibilities for the support 
and advancement of science. 

Government funds have today become a major source 
for research, experimentation and improved science teach- 
ing in schools and colleges. 

The National Science Foundation which has grown in 
prestige and stature each year is the instrument through 
which a large share of government funds are channeled 
to basic scientific endeavors. 

The work of NSF has a special importance for govern- 
ment as we seek to enlarge the nation’s fund of scientific 
knowledge as well as its pool of trained scientific man- 
power. 

I am extremely pleased to note that the Congress has 
recognized the critical role of the National Science Foun- 
dation by this year enlarging its mandate to include sup- 
port for the applied sciences. 

In the Fiscal Year which ended June 30, 1968, the 
Foundation invested $236.5 million in scientific research. 

It assisted 6,000 scientists doing research in colleges 
and universities. 

It made grants of $124.8 million to improve science 
instruction throughout our educational system. Approxi- 
mately 9,000 students were helped to move up the ladder 
of science education with fellowships and traineeship 
grants. 

About 41,000 secondary school teachers and 5,000 col- 
lege instructors were given further training to improve 
the quality of science education in our schools. 

Recognizing the changing needs of science and science 
education in institutions of higher education, the National 
Science Foundation has, since 1964, expanded its efforts 
to develop and improve science capacities at institutions 
of higher learning. About 500 institutions received ap- 
proximately $83 million for this purpose in fiscal year 
1968. The results were higher quality of instruction, bet- 
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ter planning, and an increased ability to attract funds 
from sources other than the Federal Government. 

Special progress was made in the use of electronic com- 
puting equipment for education and research, Some 173 
grants totaling $22 million were awarded in this area. 

Some of the highlights of scientific accomplishment 
achieved with the aid of NSF grants during the past fiscal 
year are: 


~—-Improved understanding of the mechanism of light 
conversion in the eye and the causes of color 
blindness. 

— Development of synthetic DNA, the material which 
controls the heredity of all living substances. 

—The simulation of the evolutionary process in the 
test tube. 

—Improved techniques for studying vaporized metal 
samples, which will make it possible for metal manu- 
facturers to achieve higher product quality standards. 

—New capabilities for the complete laboratory synthe- 
sis of wonder drugs like terramycin. 

—-The discovery of new pulsating radio sources in space 
which may give us more information about the 
universe. 


I am, therefore, pleased to submit to the Congress 
the Eighteenth Annual Report of the National Science 
Foundation for the fiscal year 1968. 

Public understanding of science will be increased by 
the attention given to this story of scientific achievement, 
management and development. 

I commend this report to the Congress as graphic 
evidence of the scientific and educational progress this 
nation must sustain if we are to continue to move forward 
in the years ahead. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 

January 16, 1969 

NOTE: The report is printed under the title “National Science 


Foundation; Eighteenth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1968” (Government Printing Office, 279 pp.). 


Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal to 
Members of Each of the Armed Forces. 
January 16, 1969 


Members of Congress, Secretary Resor, Secretary Igna- 
tius, Secretary Brown, distinguished Members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, members of the families, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


For the final time during my Presidency this house is 
graced with the company of the heroes who have scaled 
heights known only to a very few men in this land. 

The courage of the bravest in war is a very rare and a 
very special quality. It knows no rank or station. Generals 
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and privates have won the Medal of Honor. Riflemen and 
sailors, pilots and priests have all worn it on their breasts. 

It has gone to every kind of man that our country has 
ever produced, They have come from the cities and the 
farms in every section of our land—from very humble 
homes and from families of great wealth. 

I don’t know what there is in this Georgia water, but 
there is something very special about this ceremony. Two 
of the recipients today come from the same little town 
in the great State of Georgia. And it really made me sorry 
my grandfather left there, because I take such pride in 
the accomplishments of you gentlemen whose families 
had been friends even before you entered the service. 

We have had workers and scholars, businessmen and 
professional soldiers, They have lived in different times 
and they have fought on different fields. They have 
demonstrated their bravery many, many times in different 
ways, but they have all shared one noble distinction. 

Each man heard the call of duty in an hour of hard 
challenge and each man answered that call with a cour- 
age beyond demand. 

So now the names of Jackson and Pless, Lassen and 
Dix are added to this roster of the very brave and the 
record of their deeds, at the very summit of human testing, 
will forever now be part of the history of valor. 

The words “Above and beyond the call of duty” would 
never sound again in the world that we want and work 
for. Never again would war summon the best that men 
can give. 

But when that day comes, there will always be a high 
place of honor for the men who have bought it—for all 
the good and gallant fighting men who took their duty 
as they found it, and discharged it always with the courage 
of giants. 

Such men are with us here today, and we—who owe 
them and their comrades so much—all stand tall in their 
presence. 

I should say that the thing that has given me more 
strength, as well as more comfort and confidence, in the 
five years of the responsibility that I have carried, has 
been our men in uniform—from those distinguished, out- 
standing members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff down to 
the lowest sailor or airman, Marine or Army. They have 
never disappointed me once and they have preserved 
freedom for us many times with their own blood. 

The Secretary will read the citation. 


[Secretary of the Air Force Harold Brown read the citation for 
Lt. Col. Joe M. Jackson, the text of which follows:] 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded in 
the name of The Congress, the Medal of Honor to 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL Jor M. JAcKsoNn 
Unrrep States Air Force 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
tisk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 
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Colonel Jackson distinguished himself as pilot of a 
C-123 aircraft in the Republic of Vietnam, on 12 May 
1968. On that date, Colonel Jackson volunteered to at- 
tempt the rescue of a three-man USAF Combat Control 
Team from the Special Forces Camp at Kham Duc. Hos- 
tile forces had overrun the forward outpost and established 
gun positions on the airstrip. They were raking the camp 
with small arms, mortars, light and heavy automatic weap- 
ons, and recoilless rifle fire. The camp was engulfed in 
flames and ammunition dumps were continuously explod- 
ing and littering the runway with debris. In addition, eight 
aircraft had been destroyed by the intense enemy fire and 
one aircraft remained on the runway reducing its usable 
length to only 2200 feet. To further complicate the land- 
ing, the weather was deteriorating rapidly thereby permit- 
ting only one airstrike prior to his landing. Although fully 
aware of the extreme danger and likely failure of such an 
attempt, Colonel Jackson elected to land his aircraft and 
attempt the rescue, Displaying superb airmanship and ex- 
traordinary heroism, he landed his aircraft near the point 
where the Combat Control Team was reported to be 
hiding. While on the ground, his aircraft was the target of 
intense hostile fire. A rocket landed in front of the nose of 
the aircraft but failed to explode. Once the Combat Con- 
trol Team was aboard, Colonel Jackson succeeded in get- 
ting airborne despite the hostile fire directed across the 
runway in front of his aircraft. Colonel Jackson’s conspicu- 
ous gallantry, his profound concern for his fellowmen, and 
his intrepidity at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty are in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the United States Air Force and reflect great credit upon 
himself and the armed forces of his country. 





[Secretary of the Navy Paul R. Ignatius read the citations for Maj. 
Stephen W. Pless, USMC, and Lt. Clyde E. Lassen, USN, the texts 
of which follow.] 

The President of the United States in the name of The 
Congress takes pleasure in presenting the MEDAL OF 
Honor to 

MAyjor STEPHEN W. PLEss 


Unitrep States Marine Corps 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty while'serving 
as a helicopter gunship pilot attached to Marine Obser- 
vation Squadron Six in action against enemy forces near 
Quang Ngai, Republic of Vietnam, on 19 August 1967. 
During an escort mission Major (then Captain) Pless 
monitored an emergency call that four American soldiers 
stranded on a nearby beach, were being overwhelmed by 
a large Viet Cong force. Major Pless flew to the scene 
and found 30 to 50 enemy soldiers in the open. Some of 
the enemy were bayoneting and beating the downed 
Americans. Major Pless displayed exceptional airmanship 
as he launched a devastating attack against the enemy 
force, killing or wounding many of the enemy and driving 
the remainder back into a treeline. His rocket and machine 
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gun attacks were made at such low levels that the aircraft 
flew through debris created by explosions from its rockets. 
Seeing one of the wounded soldiers gesture for assistance, 
he maneuvered his helicopter into a position between the 
wounded men and the enemy, providing a shield which 
permitted his crew to retrieve the wounded, During the 
rescue the enemy directed intense fire at the helicopter and 
rushed the aircraft again and again, closing to within a 
few feet before being beaten back. When the wounded 
men were aboard, Major Pless maneuvered the helicopter 
out to sea. Before it became safely airborne, the overloaded 
aircraft settled four times into the water. Displaying superb 
airmanship, he finally got the helicopter aloft. Major 
Pless’ extraordinary heroism coupled with his outstanding 
flying skill prevented the annihilation of the tiny force. 
His courageous actions reflect great credit upon himself 
and uphold the highest traditions of the Marine Corps 
and the United States Naval Service. 





The President of the United States in the name of The 


Congress takes pleasure in presenting the MEDAL oF 
Honor to 


LIEUTENANT CLypE E. LASSEN 
Unitep StTaTEs Navy 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of 
his life above and beyond the call of duty on 19 June 1968 
as pilot and aircraft commander of a search and rescue 
helicopter, attached to Helicopter Support Squadron 
SEVEN, Detachment OnE Hunprep Four, embarked in 
USS Presie (DLG-—15), during operations against en- 
emy forces in North Vietnam. Launched shortly after 
midnight to attempt the rescue of two downed aviators, 
Lieutenent (then Lieutenant, Junior Grade) Lassen skill- 
fully piloted his aircraft over unknown and hostile terrain 
to a steep, tree-covered hill on which the survivors had 
been located. Although enemy fire was being directed at 
the helicopter, he initially landed in a clear area near the 
base of the hill, but, due to the dense undergrowth, the 
survivors could not reach the helicopter. With the aid 
of flare illumination, Lieutenant Lassen successfully ac- 
complished a hover between two trees at the survivors’ 
position. Illumination was abruptly lost as the last of the 
flares were expended, and the helicopter collided with a 
tree, commencing a sharp descent. Expertly righting his 
aircraft and maneuvering clear, Lieutenant Lassen re- 
mained in the area, determined to make another rescue 
attempt, and encouraged the downed aviators while 
awaiting resumption of flare illumination. After another 
unsuccessful, illuminated, rescue attempt, and with his fuel 
dangerously low and his aircraft significantly damaged, 
he launched again and commenced another approach in 
the face of the continuing enemy opposition. When flare 
illumination was again lost, Lieutenant Lassen, fully 
aware of the dangers in clearly revealing his position to 
the enemy, turned on his landing lights and completed the 
landing. On this attempt, the survivors were able to make 
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their way to the helicopter. En route to the coast, Lieu- 
tenant Lassen encountered and successfully evaded addi- 
tional hostile antiaircraft fire and, with fuel for only five 
minutes of flight remaining, landed safely aboard USS 
Jovetr (DLG—29). His courageous and daring actions, 
determination, and extraordinary airmanship in the face 
of great risk sustain and enhance the finest traditions of 
the United States Naval Service. 





[Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor read the citation for 
S. Sgt. Drew D. Dix, USA, the text of which follows:] 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress, March 3, 1863, has awarded in 
the name of The Congress the Medal of Honor to 


StaFF SERGEANT Drew D. Dix 
UniTep STATES ARMY 


for conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the call of duty: 

Staff Sergeant Drew D. Dix distinguished himself by 
exceptional heroism on 31 January and 1 February 1968 
while serving as a unit advisor in Chau Phu, Chau Doc 
Province, Republic of Vietnam. Two heavily armed Viet 
Cong battalions attacked the Province capital city of 
Chau Phu on 31 January 1968, resulting in the complete 
breakdown and fragmentation of the defenses of the city. 
Sergeant Dix, with a patrol of Vietnamese soldiers, was 
recalled to assist in the defense of Chau Phu. Learning that 
a nurse was trapped in a house near the center of the city, 
Sergeant Dix organized a relief force, successfully rescued 
the nurse, and returned her to the safety of the Tactical 
Operations Center. Being informed of other trapped ci- 
vilians within the city, Sergeant Dix voluntarily led an- 
other force to rescue eight civilian employees located in 
a building which was under heavy mortar and small arms 
fire. Sergeant Dix then returned to the center of the city. 
Upon approaching a building, he was subjected to intense 
automatic rifle and machine gun fire from an unknown 
number of Viet Cong. He personally assaulted the build- 
ing, killing six Viet Cong, and rescuing two Filipinos. The 
following day Sergeant Dix, still on his own volition, as- 
sembled a 20 man force and though under intense enemy 
fire cleared the Viet Cong out of the hotel, theater, and 
other adjacent buildings within the city. During this por- 
tion of the attack, Army Republic of Vietnam soldiers, 
inspired by the heroism and success of Sergeant Dix, 
rallied and commenced firing upon the Viet Cong. Ser- 
geant Dix captured 20 prisoners including a high ranking 
Viet Cong official. He then attacked enemy troops who 
had entered the residence of the Deputy Province Chief 
and was successful in rescuing the official’s wife and chil- 
dren. Sergeant Dix’s personal heroic actions resulted in 14 
confirmed Viet Cong killed in action and possibly 25 
more, the capture'of 20 prisoners, 15 weapons, and the 
rescue of the 14 United States and Free World civilians. 
The heroism of Sergeant Dix was in the highest tradition 
and reflects great credit upon the United States Army. 
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Tue Preswent. I want, if I may, to meet the mem- 
bers of the families and the Members of Congress. The 
Joint Chiefs are here. We want to thank all of you for 
coming. 

If I may, I would like to have a picture with Mr. Pless 
and Mr. Jackson. I doubt that there are many towns of 
under 5,000 population that have produced two Medal 
of Honor winners in the same day. 

I would like to keep this picture among my souvenirs 
because it happens that one of them is from the 123d 
where I have a loadmaster son-in-law, and the other is 
in the Marine Corps, that we have represented out there, 
too. 

I want to send the other one to Secretary Rusk, because 
he is from Georgia. 

Long before daylight this morning, I got a call that 
we were proceeding to an agreement with substantive 
talks in the Paris negotiations, which would indicate that 
we are a step nearer peace. 

If we are, and we pray that we are, it will be because 
of men like your great commander, General Westmore- 
land, and men like you who offered your life to try to 
bring peace to the entire world. 


NnoTE: The President spoke at 1:07 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. For an announcement of the ceremony, see p. 91 of 
this issue. 


Acceptance of Service Medals and 
Ribbons by Members of the 
Armed Forces 

Executive Order 11446. January 16, 1969 


AUTHORIZING THE ACCEPTANCE OF SERVICE MEDALS AND 
Rrpsons From MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OTHER THAN THE UNITED NATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I hereby authorize 
the Secretary of Defense, with respect to members of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, with respect to members of the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a service in the 
Navy, to prescribe regulations for the acceptance of 
medals and ribbons which are offered by multilateral or- 
ganizations, other than the United Nations, to members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States in recognition 
of service conducted under the auspices of those organiza- 
tions. A determination that service for a multilateral 
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organization in a particular geographical area or for a 
particular purpose constitutes a justifiable basis for 
authorizing acceptance of the medal or ribbon offered 
to eligible members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall be made with the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 16, 1969 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:50 p.m., 
January 16, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11446 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Interagency Advisory Committee on 
Compensation for Motor Vehicle 
Accident Losses 

Executive Order 11447. January 16, 1969 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 4 of 
Public Law 90-313 (82 Stat. 127), and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The following are hereby appointed to the 
Interagency Advisory Committee on Compensation for 
Motor Vehicle Losses: 


Secretary of Transportation, Chairman 

Secretary of Commerce 

Secretary of Defense 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Attorney General 

Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


Sec. 2. Each member of the Committee appointed in 
Section 1 hereof may appoint an alternate to represent 
him at Committee meetings which he is unable to attend. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 16, 1969 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:50 p.m., 
January 16, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11447 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 
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The District of Columbia 
Budget Message 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Budget for the District of Columbia, Fiscal Year 
1970. January 16, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting the budget of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1969. 

In reviewing the recent past and the immediate future 
of the Nation’s Capital, Congress can take great pride, 
as I do, in the achievements of this city and its people. 

A historic beginning has been made toward self-gov- 
ernment for the people of the District. For the first time 
in more than a century, Washington has a Mayor and a 
City Council. And recently, the people of Washington 
elected their own school board. This new form of gov- 
ernment, made possible by the last Congress, has increased 
citizen participation in local affairs, and has made City 
Hall more responsive to the needs of the people. 

At City Hall and in the neighborhoods, the City Coun- 
cil is inviting citizens to attend public hearings, to discuss 
their complaints and needs, to share in public decisions. 
Not only does all this activity demonstrate an intense com- 
mitment to good government; not only is it vital to the 
success of public programs in the District; it is helping 
to build a firm basis for our goal of self-government in 
Washington. 

This budget—the second formulated by the Mayor and 
the City Council under the new government—recom- 
mends appropriations of $702 million in 1970-—-a 16% 
increase over the estimate for the current year. 

Existing sources of revenue, and proposed new taxes— 
including an increase in the property tax—will provide 
$445 million of this total. The Federal payment to the 
District, which I again urge Congress to set at 30% of 
local tax revenues, would provide an additional $112 mil- 
lion. Federal loans of $92 million will be necessary to 
finance the city’s public works program. The remaining 
balance of $53 million represents available funds from 
prior years, and other financing adjustments. 


I hope—and I urge—that Congress will continue, next 
year and in the future, the high level of support which 
it has provided in previous years for the city. The Federal 
payment to the city has increased from $30 million in 
1963 to $90 million, the authorization for 1969. 

That increase in funds, along with new programs and 
other resources which have become available to the Dis- 
trict, has yielded rich dividends in a short time: 


* The City has raised the salaries of its most important 
public servants, teachers and policemen. 

* Washington has been chosen for participation in the 
Model Cities Program, and its plans for neighbor- 
hood improvement are well along. 
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¢ The new Federal City College and the Washington 
Technical Institute promise a future of richer edu- 
cational and economic opportunity to the city’s 
young people. 

The Fort Lincoln project—a balanced “new town 
in town”—is emerging as a model of creative urban 
development. 

¢ The city has authorized an additional 1,000 positions 
in the Metropolitan Police force, and new police- 
men are being recruited. 

Neighborhood Health Centers, new education pro- 
grams, and new recreation efforts are flourishing in 
the city. 

Much remains to be done. Washington is still not yet 
the vibrant and viable city which it can become—and 
which it must become if the Nation is to have the capital 
it deserves. 

In this budget, the Mayor and the City Council have 
addressed themselves to the goal of fulfilling the city’s 
enormous potential. ‘They have given needed emphasis to 
the most basic problems of the city. 

The budget, if it is approved, will bring great improve- 
ment and strength to: 


* Public schools and higher education; 

° Crime prevention programs, including the courts, 
correctional institutions, and the Police Department; 
Economic development and community improve- 
ment programs; 

Health care and other social services; 

Municipal services at the local level, through Neigh- 
borhood Service Centers; and 

Educational, recreational, and job opportunities for 
the young people of the city. 


Finally, this budget provides for the District’s contribu- 
tion to the building of a regional rapid rail transit system. 
The transit funds include $18.7 million to be requested 
in a 1969 supplemental and $22.9 million for 1970. 
Prompt action by the Congress on the supplemental funds 
will permit groundbreaking within 75 days from the time 
of approval. 

I urge that in acting on these and other proposals, Con- 
gress consider the high aspirations of the citizens of our 
city. 

Solutions to the problems of our Nation’s First City will 
require an increasing level of public support in the years 
ahead. I am confident that we have established a strong 
foundation of local government for the city. The dedica- 
tion, hard work, and judicious actions of the Mayor, 
Deputy Mayor, and City Council clearly demonstrate 
that the District of Columbia is no longer an ignored 
stepchild of the Federal Government. 

We can express our support and understanding of the 
District Government by continuing to invest heavily in 
its future. The dividends promise to be bountiful. They 
will be reflected in the well-being of the hundreds of 
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thousands of people who live here, and in the increased 
stature of our Capital City which should be a source of 
pride to all Americans. 

The specific requests in the 1970 budget are set forth in 
the transmittal message of the Mayor. The proposals are 
reasonable, responsive, and realistic. I recommend that 
the Congress approve the District of Columbia budget for 
1970. 


January 16, 1969 


note: The President’s message was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 


Lynpon B. JoHNson. 


Meritorious Service Medal 


Announcement of Executive Order Authorizing the New 


Award. January 16, 1969 


President Johnson has issued an Executive order au- 
thorizing a new noncombat award to members of the 
Armed Forces who have distinguished themselves by out- 
standing meritorious achievement or service. 

Designated as the Meritorious Service Medal (MSM), 
it would recognize the accomplishment or performance of 
duty above that which would normally be expected, but 
is sufficient to distinguish the individual among those per- 
forming duties worthy of similar awards. 

In the order of precedence, the MSM would rank be- 
tween the Legion of Merit and the Service Commenda- 
tion Medal. Only the Distinguished Service Medal out- 
classes them in significance. 

The need for the MSM has become apparent within 
the military services in the past few years. Before its adop- 
tion, only the Legion of Merit was available to those mem- 
bers of the services credited with meritorious achievement 
or outstanding service. 

Consequently, a tendency has developed to either down- 
grade the Legion of Merit or to upgrade the Service Com- 
mendation Medal in order to provide recognition to mem- 
bers showing a commendable service that falls just below 
the listed requirements for the Legion of Merit. 

The Presidential action has in effect restored the Legion 
of Merit and the Service Commendation Medal to their 
intended positions in the framework of military awards. 

The medal and its appurtenances will be of appropriate 
design approved by the Secretary of Defense. It will be 
awarded under such regulations as the service Secretary 
concerned may prescribe. The regulations, however, shall 
be uniform as far as practicable among the services, and 
are subject to Defense Department approval. 

No more than one MSM will be awarded to any one 
person, although a suitable device will be authorized for 
each succeeding meritorious achievement. 

The new medal may also be awarded posthumously to 
representatives of deceased members when deemed ap- 
propriate by the department Secretary concerned. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11448, see the following item. 


Meritorious Service Medal 
Executive Order 11448. January 16, 1969 


ESTABLISHING THE MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established a Meritorious 
Service Medal, with accompanying ribbons and appurte- 
nances, for award by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment or the Secretary of Transportation with regard to 
the Coast Guard when not operating as a service in the 
Navy, or by such military commanders, or other appro- 
priate officers as the Secretary concerned may designate, 
to any member of the armed forces of the United States 
who has distinguished himself by outstanding meritorious 
achievement or service to the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Meritorious Service Medal and appur- 
tenances thereto shall be of appropriate design approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, and shall be awarded under 
such regulations as the Secretary concerned may pre- 
scribe. Such regulations shall, so far as practicable, be 
uniform, and those of the military departments shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 3. No more than one Meritorious Service Medal 
shall be awarded to any one person, but for each succeed- 
ing outstanding meritorious achievement or service justi- 
fying such an award a suitable device may be awarded to 
be worn with the medal as prescribed by appropriate 
regulations. 

Sec. 4. The Meritorious Service Medal or device may 
be awarded posthumously and, when so awarded, may be 
presented to such representative of the deceased as may 
be deemed appropriate by the Secretary of the department 
concerned. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

January 16, 1969 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:30 p.m., 
January 17, 1969] 


NOTE: For an announcement of the Executive order, see the pre- 
ceding item. 


Senate Reception Honoring the 
President and Mrs. Johnson 


Remarks of the President and Senator Everett Dirksen. 
January 16, 1969 


SENATOR DirksEN. My friends, associates and colleagues, 
Mr. President, Lady Bird, Luci, Lynda Bird—where is 
the youngest Republican? 

I understand he is on the phone. He will be one of our 
top-flight Republicans. 
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Well, Mr. President, I remember when I used to see 
your lanky frame around the House. You graduated step 
by step. First from Doorkeeper to Congress, then to lieu- 
tenant commander, then to the Vice Presidency, and then 
to the top—to the Presidency. 

So in all those years we have maintained this rather 
interesting friendship where you could come to my office, 
I could come to yours, we could cuss each other out in 
language only a Texan would understand, and then, of 
course, put the knives back in the scabbards and then do 
business. 

But there is one thing we always said to each other 
practically every day—the Senate is an institution that 
serves the public and it has to do this. It is a two-way 
street. 

Way back, in all these long years, I tried to have kind 
words for you and wish you well in every mission you 
ever undertook, except when you tried to take political 
office away from us and we thought a Republican was 
better skilled. 

But I must say—I say it publicly, Lady Bird, and I say 
it privately—he has been a good President. You will 
search the English language a long time to find an ad- 
jective that has such a rounded, filling sound, and that is 
so satisfying as that simple word “good”. 

You have been good for the country. Of course, we 
will try to undo a lot that you have done, but beyond 
that, we will act like good, patriotic citizens and follow 
your guidance. 

I don’t know whether you will be a professor or not, or 
whether you are going down on the ranch and feed live 
cigarettes to that tame deer, but whatever you do, God- 
speed, and may all of life’s finest pleasure come to you. 


Tue Preswent. Mr. President pro tem, Senator 
Mansfield, Senator Dirksen, my former colleagues in the 
Senate and Members of the Senate—my friends all: 


This is a very generous and thoughtful thing for you 
to do. 

You heard me talk about commitments the other night. 
I made some commitments before I came up here. I 
assured Senator Mansfield that he would not have to listen 
to another State of the Union. 

But I did not ask him to go out and put on another 
warm reception like you all had the other night. It seems 
to me somewhat anticlimactic after that wonderful meet- 
ing that we had in the House Chambers. 

I have spent many of my most pleasant years in the 
Senate working with you gentlemen. We hear a lot said 
today about differences and the right of dissent. 

I was looking over our record and I saw that the Con- 
gress had gone along with us generally over a period of 
time in about 80 percent of our recommendations. I don’t 
know any President, as I said the other night, who had a 
right to expect more. 


But I said to Lady Bird, if we heard all we did about 
them going along 80 percent, think about if they had 
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gone all the way with LBJ. We might even have lost the 
Senate and House, I don’t know. 

If you still want some of that dissent, I invite you to 
come down to the university. We are going to have an 
Institute of Public Affairs there. Senator Dirksen and Sena- 
tor Mansfield have already accepted. I hope Senator 
Russell will come. 

Come and meet our students. Come and be independ- 
ent. Say what you want to. You don’t need an invitation 
to do that. You have done that all through the years. 
You can’t teach old dogs new tricks, and I would expect 
that, if you accepted my invitation to come and see me 
down at the University of Texas or out at the ranch. 

But it has been a little sad for me the last few days. 
I never questioned my judgment on not wanting to run 
for another term. I thought that common sense dictated 
that if we were to ever get to a peace table, that I better 
not try to do it as a candidate, because our friends and 
our foes would all say everything I said was political. 

I thought that if we were to try to cool things off in 
the cities, I had better not try to do it as a candidate, 
because it had been pretty bad in 1967 and I had trouble 
with every city we tried to deal with. 

I knew we could not save a dollar that was undertaxed. 
We tried to curb inflation, but we could not get a tax 
bill that would make the President look good as an elec- 
tion candidate. I tried for 2 years and was unsuccessful. 
The only thing I knew to do was get out of the way. 

All those things I understood. But dear friends of mine 
who have had a lot of differences with me and expressed 
them very bluntly and frankly on many occasions—Barry 
Goldwater came down the other afternoon and we sat 
there and talked about some of the times when we were 
not too wise. 

I don’t know if you treated me right or not, but 11 days 
before I went out of office you raised my salary $100,000. 
You talk about matters and people who feel that they 
have not been done right by, just think about a man who 
is going to take a $175,000 cut next Monday. 

So if you think that you have a problem here in cutting 
out the lights in the White House and around town, you 
better not look to the LBJ Ranch after sundown after 
that, because there is going to be a lot of economizing 
going into effect down there that we have been unable to 
arrange here. 


Everett takes a little pride in my grandson and there 
is a little Lithuanian out here from Waukegan, Illinois, 
who has some Republican connections, and I am going 
to keep him away from there just as long as I can. But 
I do have to bring him up to the Senate. We have an- 
other in Wisconsin who cannot be here today. 

I have had the most unusual thing happen to me to- 
day. I decorated men from the four services and gave 
them the Medal of Honor. There came before me today 
on the recommendation from the highest military au- 


thorities, two men, both recommended for the Medal 
of Honor. 
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One was a C~-123 pilot in Pat’s squadron, and the 
other a Marine major. They both come from the same 
little town in Georgia, with less than 15,000 population. 
They both won the Medal of Honor for gallantry and 
bravery over and above the call of duty. 

I don’t think that has ever happened before. I told 
them when I leave here tonight I am going over to tell an- 
other great Georgian goodby, who served under two 
Presidents—8 years—longer than any Secretary of State, 
I believe, except one. 

I am going to decorate him, too, because although you 
in the Senate have not always agreed, you have not been 
as Close to him as I have, and I think I have spent more 
time with him than his wife has in the last 5 years. 

I don’t believe either of those Georgia boys wanted to 
see peace come any faster or quicker or surer than his 
Secretary of State who comes from Cherokee County, 
Georgia, too. 

So as we leave, we have had lots of debates on the 
domestic matters and the war, and that is why we have 
this system of checks and balances. I don’t have an enemy 
in this Senate so far as I am concerned. 

I don’t feel any bitterness toward a single man. A lot 
of you have opposed a good many things I stood for, and 
I have opposed a good many things you stood for. 

But I have been treated fairly and friendly and when 
I look over the record of 36 other Presidents, I have been 
treated as well as I deserve—and better—and I am mighty 
grateful to every one of you. 

I am particularly grateful to Senator Mansfield and 
Senator Dirksen for asking me, and Senator Goldwater 
for his good sportsmanship and long friendship. As a 
matter of fact, in a troubled period of our life his ham 
radio came in with my son-in-law—that Barry arranged. 
As a matter of fact, my daughter thought Barry ought to 
be the Commander in Chief. 

NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 5:45 p.m, in Room 


S-207 of the Capitol building. As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


Reception Honoring Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Medal of 
Freedom to Secretary Rusk, With the Secretary’s 
Response. January 16, 1969 


Tue PresweNt. Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, Secretary 
and Mrs. Katzenbach, Ambassador and Mrs. Ball, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


This is a great treat for me. It is a great privilege for 
me to be here with Dean Rusk’s colleagues and Nick 
Katzenbach’s colleagues. I know of few men whom I 
have met in public life who have given of themselves 


more than the men who presented themselves here this 
evening. 

It is a very rare thing for a man to love his country 
so much, to be so dedicated to serving it, that he would 
leave a Cabinet post to become Under Secretary and 
serve without any plaudits or applause because he wanted 
to bring peace in the world. But that is what we have 
in the Under Secretary and his wife. I think the history 
of this decade will show that they thought more of their 
country than they did of themselves. 

I was thinking the other evening when I was going 
over Nick Katzenbach’s resignation, I was trying to figure 
out whether I could give, after I left the Government, as 
much in material things as he had given when he was in 
the Government. He was a great lawyer, a skilled coun- 
selor, and a wise human being. His 8 years of service to 
two Presidents, had they been given to private enterprise, 
would run much more than a million dollars. But he chose 
to give it to human beings instead. I want to pay him 
public tribute and say thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

I wasn’t the slightest surprised because any man who 
would offer his life for his country and spend a good deal 
of it in a prison camp certainly would be trained in how 
to spend it in the State Department. 

I can’t let this occasion go by without paying my tribute 
to George Ball. He is one of the ablest, most loyal, and 
most courageous men that I have known in public life. 
He reminds me of many great men I have known, par- 
ticularly of a schoolteacher who came out to apply for a 
job during the depression in my little town of Johnson 
City. The school board was divided on whether the world 
was round or flat. They asked him how he taught it. The 
poor fellow needed a job so much, he said: “I can teach 
it either way.” 

George Ball is the only man whom I have ever really 
known in the Government who, on 5 minutes instructions 
from the President, can take either side of a proposition 
and present it to you so you can understand both sides. 
Then, if you want his judgment he just asks you to let 
him sleep over it during the night and he will call back 
the next day and tell you really how he feels about it. 

I remember one time when everyone in the Department 
had recommended a big loan for India of food and it ran 
up almost to $1 billion. I just thought all of them were 
wrong, Dean Rusk, Nick Katzenbach, Bill Gaud, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and everybody. So, I called over 
to a big law firm and I said to George Ball, “George, 
would you stop by at the State Department and pick up 
all the Indian papers, take them home and study them 
tonight and come over and tell me tomorrow why this 
loan should not be granted.” 

He said, “Yes, sir, Mr. President. Thank you, Mr. 
President.” He came by and picked up the papers and 
the next day he came back and he pointed out that the 
weather had been a little better and the crops had been a 
little better and things had improved some in India and 
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they had deteriorated some in the Passman Committee 
of the House of Representatives and he rather felt it would 
be more prudent to go along with a more moderate alloca- 
tion than what was recommended. 

I listened to it and I thought, that is one of the smartest 
men I have ever heard. He was very convincing. I called 
in the men who handled these papers for me and I said, 
“T just hate to turn down Dean Rusk. I would rather do 
this, but Dean is just so sympathetic and so compassionate 
and I just listened to George Ball. George Ball was a do- 
gooder in his younger days but he understands these things 
now. So, let’s just go along with George Ball and draft up 
the papers.” 

He said, “Yes, sir,” very reluctantly. He didn’t like the 
instructions at all and he left with a rather disillusioned 
expression on his face and I went to bed- The next morn- 
ing before I really got out of the mansion I had a call 
that Secretary Ball is calling. He said, “Mr. President, I 
made the best argument I could the other day. I did what 
you asked me to, but I thought it over overnight and I 
really do think that you ought to probably go along with 
Dean Rusk.” 

So, I will say that he has gone along with Dean Rusk 
on most things, although he has always been able to present 
the other side of the coin that I presented or Dean Rusk 
presented or Nick Katzenbach presented. For him, and 
for that talent, and for his ability and his sincerity, I want 
to acknowledge it. 

I am going to take a little longer than I ought to. 
Most speakers do, but this is a unique occasion. I am 
on my way out. I don’t know when I will have a captive 
audience again, like this, so attractive, in such pleasant 
surroundings, all these objects of art and architecture— 
but I have suffered some reverses the last few days. I hope 
most of you realize that I am taking a $175,000 cut in 
salary next Monday. 

I never had the slightest doubt about the wisdom of 
my decision not to be a candidate for reelection, but I 
did reflect on it the other evening when they told me 
at the House they just passed a bill raising the Presi- 
dent’s salary from $100,000 to $200,000. But I guess I 
was never supposed to be a $200,000 President anyway. 

This has been a great day for me. I have spent it 
attending ceremonies. I don’t know whether it is easier 
to come into the Presidency or go out of the Presidency. 
I guess Mr. Nixon will have to tell us about that a little 
later on. 

I just came from the Senate. It was a very pleasant 
visit with Senator Mansfield, Senator McGovern, Senator 
Fulbright, Senator Gore, and some of the Senators, Dean, 
that you have spent some of your time with. 

This morning I took great pride in awarding a Medal 
of Honor to four gallant Americans. Two of those men 
came from a very small town in the State of Georgia— 
Newnan, Georgia—with a population of less than 15,000. 

It is very unusual to have two Medal of Honor awards 
to live men. Most of them go posthumously. It is not only 
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unique, but I think unequaled, that you would ever have 
two of them from the same town, same State, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000—that community. 

These men fought with great courage over and above 
and beyond the call of duty. They and their comrades had 
been tested in war. As a result, they love peace as few 
men can. 

I never was so devoted to peace as I was about 15 
minutes after I was shot at a few times. If you think the 
devotees of peace all reside in the marble halls and air- 
conditioned rooms of our colleges, you just ought to get 
out there in the foxholes sometime. 

I received a letter from my son-in-law today and it said, 
“In the language of GI’s, my time is getting short. I’m 
short now. I only have 88 more days to go.” 

So these men love peace. But tonight I came here to 
decorate a man as I decorated two this morning. This 
man sprang from the soil which produced these other two 
heroes—these Medal of Honor winners. 

Dean Rusk’s own Cherokee County is less than 50 miles 
from the town where these two boys were born—this 
Marine and this Airman. He shares another distinction, 
I think, that is even more compelling. If anything, if it 
is possible, I think he loves peace more than they do. 

I think beyond the peradventure of a doubt he has 
given as much to the cause of peace as they have. Like 
his two brave neighbors, he faced his hardest challenge, 
as we all know, in Vietnam. The only difference was that 
Dean Rusk gave most of his blood and his sweat and his 
tears to his President and to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I am sure he would have preferred to have 
been 12 miles southwest of Danang many times when he 
was with me at the Tuesday luncheon or when he was 
with them for 2 or 3 days. 


Dean Rusk is the one man whose passion for peace runs 
deeper, I think, than any man I know. He has worked 
harder and he has worked longer in this pursuit than any 
other man I know. 


He is the man, who, above all others, knows what it 
takes to achieve a peace, because he has brushed up 
against the grindstone of international affairs and got 
a polish that you don’t get just from going to Harvard or 
Yale. 

I think I was as pleased for him this morning when 
they awakened me in the wee hours of the night as I was 
for myself when they told me that we were getting ready 
to take another long, forward step toward peace in Paris, 
largely as a result of his efforts. So we are proceeding there 
Saturday with high hopes and prayers. 

Towering very high in his times, Dean Rusk, in my 
opinion, is this decade’s man of the ages. What I have 
said to you tonight I have said to the Senate just a few 
minutes ago. 

Now, most of the Medals of Honor have gone to men 
posthumously. The highest award any President can give 
is a Medal of Freedom to a civilian. The highest Medal 
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of Freedom—and it goes to a very small percentage of 
the total—is with distinction. 

If I may, I would like to read you the citation as well 
as the award. It should have been made to Dean and 
Virginia Rusk because everything that you say about him, 
she has 50 percent of it. 

“The President of the United States of America awards 
this Presidential Medal of Freedom with distinction to 
Dean Rusk. For eight years he served his country as Sec- 
retary of State. He brought to that office a brilliant mind, 
a wide knowledge of the world, a profound historical 
perspective and a rich experience in international affairs. 
He gave to that office a tireless devotion to his country’s 
interest, and to the organization of a durable peace. He 
became, for millions of his fellow citizens and for count- 
less millions throughout the world, a symbol of man’s 
dauntless quest to be free. He knew that freedom required 
a willingness to sacrifice in its behalf. But he also knew 
that resolution in the face of aggression was not enough— 
that men must search for areas of common interest, and 
cooperative endeavors to reduce the threat of a third world 
war. This he did. He did it with steady determination, 
with cool reasoning and always with unfailing compas- 
sion. Disciplined and restrained in the face of calumny, 
brave and sure in the time of crisis, he earned the endur- 
ing respect of all who served with him. Selfless patriot, 
stalwart fighter for human rights, guardian of his nation’s 
welfare and servant of mankind, history will rank him 
high among those who deserve to be called statesmen.” 

This is the award: “The President of the United States 
of America awards this Presidential Medal of Freedom to 
Dean Rusk with distinction. Dean Rusk has been the first 
member of the Cabinet of two Presidents. In length of 
service he has been exceeded by only one other Secretary 
of State. 

“In the brilliancy of his mind, the patient application of 
his skills at statecraft and his patriotic devotion to his 
nation’s purpose and the cause of peace, he has been sur- 
passed by none. He is a man of calm judgment, a servant 
of sound judgment, an eloquent and forceful champion of 
human freedom. His name will distinguish our history for- 
ever. His service lights the hope of our future.” 

I am going back home Monday and return to the pro- 
fession that I left some 40 years ago. I have not given as 
much in material value to my country, I guess, as more 
talented people like Nick. But the first year that I am 
away I am going to read and write and I expect read more 
than write. 

Mrs. Johnson and I have decided that what little we 
write, what we receive for it, we are going to allot for vari- 
ous and good causes. What I am going to do with the first 
book that will be out about 12 months from now on the 
highlights of this administration, is to put an endowment, 
a fund of $100,000, which we hope will earn 5 percent 
interest or $5,000 a year, and by the side of it we are 
going to make other endowments of $100,000 that we 
hope will earn 5 percent a year. 
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The Dean and the faculty of the University of Texas 
Public Affairs School are going to look to the 50 States to 
find the finest scholars who will obtain their bachelor 
degrees and who desire a career of public service, and we 
are going to set aside in the name of Dean Rusk and 
Virginia Rusk, this $200,000, the first money from my 
writings, in the hope that that school can start a man and 
a woman along the way to ultimately becoming a Dean 
Rusk or a Virginia Rusk. 


SecreTaRY Rusk. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Lynda and Luci, my friends and colleagues, colleagues 
both past and present: 


At long last I really don’t know what to say. 

Mr. President, I suspect that there will be those who 
will put me down as an old-fashioned Secretary of State. 
I don’t object too much to that because Thomas Jefferson 
was the first one. But I think there is such a thing in the 
world as honor, and so do you. 

You and I know that in public life one learns very 
quickly who are the men of honor and who are the others. 

Almost everyone in this room tonight, Mr. President, 
is a Presidential appointee of yours, and I want to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to you for having surrounded 
me with men of honor. I am grateful to all of you here 
in this room. 

Old-fashioned, yes. ‘There is such a thing as patriotism. 
But in our society patriotism does not come because a 
government decrees it. 

A Secretary of State at an earlier stage said govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

That consent has to be earned every day, every week, 
every month, if patriotism is to have validity. 

I shall never forget that shortly after I took office, Pres- 
ident Johnson went down to the Congress and called 
upon the Congress to erect a genuine memorial to John 
F. Kennedy—this was in November 1963—by urging 
them to pass once and for all fundamental civil rights 
legislation. 

He said on that occasion, “We have talked long enough 
in this country about equal rights. We have talked for 
about 100 years or more. It is time now to write the next 
chapter and to write it in the books of law. I urge you 
again,” he said, “as I did in 1957 and in 1960, to enact 
a civil rights law so we can move forward to eliminate 
from this Nation every trace of discrimination or oppres- 
sion that is based on race or color.” 

There could be no greater source of inspiration, both 
at home or abroad. 

Who in this room can forget that extraordinary evening 
when later the President went to the joint session of Con- 
gress to deliver that magnificent call upon the Congress 
finally and for all to give reality and body and substance 
to the great commitments of ourt Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution, and the Emancipation 
Proclamation? 
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Since we are all leaving office, one can be genuine at a 
moment like this. I think that patriotism has a firmer 
foundation today than it had 5 years ago because love of 
country requires a lovable country. 

I think what this country has done at home in the 
last 5 years under the leadership of Lyndon Johnson has 
given us the elements of patriotism which determines 
whether a nation can survive or fall. 


In the foreign policy field—and I may betray a little 
secret prematurely because this has not yet come out of 
the Presidential papers—during these past 5 years I have 
lived with and witnessed, and experienced, an instinctive 
effort by our President to put himself in the shoes of the 
other fellow no matter how much of an antagonist, no 
matter how bitter, to try to understand what the other 
fellow’s problems were, to find out whether there are 
some Clues there that might make it possible to organize 
this world a little bit better for peace and, at the same 
time, to be concerned about whether the other fellow 
really fully, genuinely, honestly understood the problems 
faced by the President of the United States. 

This instinctively came out of the experience of 40 
years in public life. It came out of the artistry of political 
leadership. It came out of an understanding that political 
leaders in every country have their problems and those 
problems differ. 


But those two simple propositions—what are the other 
fellow’s real. problems; does he understand my problems 
fully and déeply—are the essence of successful diplomacy. 


Mr. President, you have been good enough to bestow 
_upon me the high award of the Medal of Freedom. I 
know of no recognition which I would treasure more. 
I know of no hands from whom I would prefer to have it. 


The basic commitment of the people of the United 
States is to freedom. It has been so since the beginning. 
It is why people first came to these shores. It is why 
we established the constitutional system we have. It is 
why we have given it our loyalty throughout the great 
turbulence of our society. It is why our unfinished aspira- 
tions are still the unfinished business of the next decade 
in accordance with an agenda which you have already 
posted to the American people. 


So I accept this Medal of Freedom with the deepest 
appreciation, but also the deep feeling that this is really 
what it is all about, wherever there are people who are 
free to make their own decisions; wherever there are 
people who are free to give expression to the best that 
is in them, there is no problem with the United States; 
there is a situation which is in our own deepest interest. 

I am proud, Mr. President, that you have chained 
the unimaginable power of the American Republic to 
the simple and decent purposes of the American people. 
So long as that is true, there remains hope for all mankind. 

We have recently seen some extraordinary films and 
shared with three astronauts the most unusual view of 
this earth of ours. We have discovered with fresh insight 
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that we are a human family living upon a small planet 
in a vast universe. 

Fortunately, what those astronauts could not see is the 
thousands of megatons with which we could destroy our- 
selves if we choose to do so. That is and will ever be, 
so long as a man endures, the 24-hour preoccupation of 
a President of the United States. 

The miracle of our constitutional system is that there 
are those who are willing to be President in this modern 
period. 

In conclusion, let me say that it has been my highest 
privilege—and what higher privilege could any man have, 
than to serve a man who has shown the wisdom and the 
compassion for peace as has our President. 


Mr. President, I want to say to you that I am entirely 
grateful, as I know you are, to these soldiers of peace 
who are here in this room tonight, because we diplomats 
are the first line of attack. If we fail, then we turn it 
over to men in uniform. 

With wisdom and judgment and dedication and, on 
occasion, gallantry—because we have some widows here 
tonight—these men are battling for peace, and it has 
been my privilege to serve with them. 

Thank you. 


Tue Preswent. Now I would like for every man 
and woman in the Foreign Service and the embassies 
around the world, Foggy Bottom, every one who served 
the State Department, to know that your President is 
very grateful and very appreciative and very deeply in 
debt for your constant and dedicated service. 


Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:42 p.m. in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room at the Department of State. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 


Marine Science Affairs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Third Report of the National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development. 


January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The sea holds new promise for the enhancement of 
men’s lives—for economic and social betterment and for 
world peace and understanding. 

Since enactment of the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act three years ago, the United 
States has embarked on a concerted national enterprise 
to realize that promise. We engaged the ideas, encouraged 
the participation and focused the investments of our Fed- 
eral Government, states, industry and universities on more 
effective and intelligent use of the marine environment. 
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We sought to: 


—Enhance the many uses of our seashore and coastal 
waters by directing national attention to the need 
for skillful management of this Coastal Zone; 


—Expand our knowledge of the seas by launching the 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration; 


—Promote world order and understanding by strength- 
ening the framework of international law and coop- 
eration governing ocean activities; 


—Foster national security by advancing the Navy’s tech- 
nological capabilities to operate within the ocean; 


—Stimulate the economy by encouraging development 
of marine energy and food resources; 


—Combat malnutrition in developing countries by 
extracting new sources of protein from the sea; 


—Protect the life and property by safer maritime prac- 
tices and measures to prevent pollution; 


—Strengthen our base of research and education in 
marine sciences by supporting Sea Grant and other 
university programs. 


While modern science and technology afford powerful 
means to translate marine potentialities into realities, the 
economic, social, legal and political considerations are 
equally decisive in utilizing the seas to achieve the goals 
and aspirations of our society. To this end, the National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment under the chairmanship of the Vice President has 
illuminated goals, formulated priorities, and coordinated 
and advanced our Federal marine policies and programs. 

The Council’s Third Report on Marine Science Affairs 
relates the sea to our people’s diversified endeavors, sum- 
marizes progress during the past years and sets forth ma- 
jor recent accomplishments of the eleven Federal agencies 
engaged in marine sciences. In Fiscal Year 1970, I am 
requesting that $528 million be provided to build on these 
achievements. 

The report is commended to all who look to the future 
for ways to reinforce our country’s vitality and strength. 

As our population crowds along our coast, as many 
nations extend their interests toward distant seas, as new 
scientific discoveries reveal more of the world around 
us, we must take bold and imaginative steps to enable 
this and future generations to enjoy the full bounty of 
the sea. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
Tue Wurre House 

January 17, 1969 
Note: The President’s message is printed in the report entitled 
“Marine Science Affairs—A Year of Broadened Participation; The 


Third Report of the President to the Congress on Marine Resources 


a Engineering Development” (Government Printing Office, 
pp.). 
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Department of ‘Transportation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Transportation. January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith the first annual report of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

The importance of transportation to the economy, 
security and welfare of each American makes this report 
an important document which deserves careful reading. 

In his report, the Secretary of Transportation reviews 
the state of the transportation system of the United States 
and described the initial efforts of the Department to aid 
in the improvement and development of the system. 

Secretary Boyd has made gratifying progress in orga- 
nizing the new Department, and has assembled a fine 
team to help him confront the many challenges arising 
out of the mission assigned the Department of Transpor- 
tation by the Congress in Public Law 89-670. 

The Department, during the period of the report, 
carried out its direct services to the public through five 
operating administrations, each headed by an Administra- 
tor reporting directly to the Secretary. The Department 
has five Assistant Secretaries, four of whom have sub- 
stantive responsibilities, with one Assistant Secretary in 
charge of Administration. In addition, the Department 
has a General Counsel responsible for legal affairs. 

As a result of the efforts of the Secretary and his staff, 
the Department reports a number of achievements during 
the three months in which it was in operation during 
fiscal year 1967. These achievements are set forth in the 
pages of the report, but I invite your attention especially 
to these: 

A special effort was made to foster safety in transporta- 
tion since the Coast Guard, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, the Federal Highway Administration, and the 
Federal Railroad Administration all have significant 
responsibilities in the field of safety. New programs in 
highway and automobile safety were successfully sup- 
ported by the Department. 

Both the Coast Guard and the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration have made important contributions to the Viet- 
nam war effort. They have supplied skilled men and 
needed equipment in support of the efforts of our other 
forces. 

Development work continues to improve the safety 
capacity of the nation’s airways. New techniques and 
equipment have been developed and in many instances are 
in the process of installation. 

A new approach has been adopted for the planning of 
Federally supported highways, especially in cities, with 
a view to assuring that highways reflect design features and 








routings conducive to sound urban development as well 
as improved transportation. 

New regulations have been developed and issued con- 
cerning safety features on automobiles, and work has 
been initiated to help States and communities establish 
highway safety programs. 

The National System of Defense and Interstate High- 
ways continued to receive Federal assistance, and tan- 
gible progress was made toward completion of the Inter- 
state System as authorized by the Congress. 

Both the National Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory 
Council and the National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee began their cnerations. 

Progress continued in the development of high speed 
passenger trains in spite of many technical and manage- 
ment problems. 

A new record was set for tonnage transiting the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway, the United States portion of which is 
operated and maintained by the Department. 

By these achievements in improving our national trans- 
portation system, I am pleased to report that the Trans- 
portation Department has shown a deep concern for the 
needs of the traveler and the shipper. 

The Department has also moved to advance the welfare 
of our citizens by making certain that transportation is 
provided with due regard to its impact on our environ- 
ment: land, air and water. 

I commend these accomplishments and the enclosed 
report to your attention. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON. 
The White House 

January 17, 1969 
NOTE: The “First Annual Report, Department of Transportation, 
Fiscal Year 1967” (Government Printing Office) is published in two 


parts: Part I—The Department (122 pp.) and Part IIl—Federal 
Aviation Administration (96 pp.). 


Salaries of Top-Level 
Government Officials 


The President’s Message to the Congress Recommending 
Salary Reforms in the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Branches. January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Congress, the Executive Branch, and the Federal 
Judiciary are the vital nerve centers of government. Who- 
ever mans them is involved in activities so momentous and 
far reaching that they touch the lives of all our citizens— 
and indeed of people the world over. Our national interest 
demands—and our national survival requires—that 
America summon its best men and women to assume the 


power of decision and the responsibility of leadership for 
government in action. 
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Central to this concern is the matter of compensation 
at the top echelons of Government. Today, the salaries 
we pay our top officials are clearly inadequate. 


Tue Kappet ComMMISSION 


The record of the past has been one of inadequate 
and fragmentary adjustments in top-level compensa- 
tion—always too little, often too late. 

I believed in my Administration that the time had 
clearly come to re-examine the entire top Federal salary 
network. To this end, I asked the Congress to create a bi- 
partisan commission to: 


—Recommend any changes its study found necessary 
—Review top-level Federal salaries every four years. 


The Congress responded. In December 1967, I signed 
into law a measure which gave life to the Commission 
on Executive, Legislative and Judicial Salaries—the first 
such body in our Nation’s history. 


The Commission was composed of nine distinguished 
Americans: 


Three were appointed by the President: 


—Frederick R. Kappel, former Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, who served as the Commission’s 
Chairman. 

—John J. Corson 
Consultant and Corporate Director 

—George Meany 
President, American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 


Two were appointed by the President of the Senate: 
—Stephen K. Bailey 

Dean, Maxwell Graduate School 

Syracuse University 
—Sidney J. Weinberg 

Senior Partner, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Two were appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives : 


—Edward H. Foley 
Attorney 
Former Undersecretary of the Treasury 
—William Spoelhof 
President, Calvin College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Two were appointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States: 
—Arthur H. Dean 
Attorney 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation, Nuclear Test Ban and 
Disarmament Conference 
—William T. Gossett 
Attorney 
President, American Bar Association 
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After a comprehensive study of top Federal salaries, 
the Commission concluded that: 


—-Present compensation levels are not commensurate 
with the importance of the positions held. 

—These levels are not sufficient to support a standard 
of living that individuals qualified for such posts can 
fairly expect to enjoy and in many instances have 
long established. 

—aAction should be taken to modernize, without delay, 
the top pay structure of the Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial Branches of government. 


THE RECOMMENDED REFORMS 


Any recommendations the President might make for 
salary reform must be included in his budget. In prepar- 
ing my budget for Fiscal Year 1970, I carefully reviewed 
the full report of the Kappel Commission. Their pro- 
posals served as a valuable guide as I weighed the recom- 
mendations the law requires me to make—recommenda- 
tions which will become effective 30 days after they are 
submitted unless the Congress disapproves them during 
that period. 

I agree with the recommendations of the Kappel Com- 
mission Report. If I alone had the power to put its recom- 
mendations into effect, I would do so. But in our proposal 
to the Congress and in the law passed by the Congress 
creating the Commission, final action on the report was 
to be a joint enterprise between the executive and legis- 
lative branches. I have therefore found it necessary to 
modify some of the Kappel Commission recommenda- 
tions—particularly with respect to congressional salaries, 
and also with respect to the pay of certain executive posi- 
tions. 


I do recommend that the Kappel Commission proposals 
be put into effect for the top officials of the federal, judicial 
and executive branches. For them, I recommend the 
following pay scales: 


Chief Justice: $62,500 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court: $60,000 
Cabinet Heads: $60,000 


Of all the salaries, Congressional compensation posed 
the most difficult problem of all and was the hinge on 
which my recommendations turned. As the Commission 
pointed out: 


“Members’ salaries should be adjusted to compensate 
for the substantial and unique responsibilities they 
bear, to meet the cost peculiar to elective rather than 
appointive office, and to minimize the need to rely on 
other means of augmenting income.” 


The Commission then recommended that Congressional 
pay should be set at $50,000. 

Congressional salaries have been raised in slow and 
piecemeal fashion, far outpaced by pay increases in the 
rest of the economy. Over the past three decades, Con- 
§ressmen have received only three pay increases— 
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an average of one pay raise every ten years—to the current 
level of $30,000, a salary which by today’s standards is 
woefully inadequate. 

I do not think that the American people want to see 
their elected representatives—who must bear the awesome 
burdens these critical times demand—serve their Nation 
at the price of financial hardship. I therefore believe that 
the $50,000 Congressional salary recommended by the 
Kappel Commission can be justified. 

A proper concern for history and tradition, however, 
suggests that the President should consult the leaders of 
Congress before he makes any recommendations concern- 
ing Congressional salaries. 

I have done that. 

These discussions and consultations revealed that Con- 
gress would be reluctant to approve a $50,000 salary. 
When it comes to a pay increase, Congress puts its own 
members last in line. Instead, an increase to $42,500 was 
considered preferable and more likely to receive the neces- 
sary support. I respect the desires of the leaders of the 
Congress. I therefore now recommend a $42,500 salary 
for the Members of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

The Congressional salary I am recommending today 
represents an 89% increase over the level of compensation 
in 1955. I must point out, however, that during this same 
period salaries of the highest Civil Service career grade 
increased by well over 100 per cent. 

Civil Service salaries, moreover, will be adjusted pe- 
riodically to keep them comparable to those in industry— 
while Congressional salaries must, under current law, 
remain unchanged for the next four years. 

Projections indicate the following salary increases be- 
tween 1955 and 1972: 


—88.9% Congressional salaries 


—90% Postal workers 

—94% Average Federal worker 

—94% Factory workers 

—101% Government Wage Board employees 
—109% GS-15 Career Civil Servant 
—135% GS-18 Career Civil Servant 


Thus, even with the recommended pay increase for 
our lawmakers, the increase in Congressional salaries 
will lag behind those of other Government workers and 
employees in the private sector. 

Since the weight of custom and a sense of fairness 
require that we maintain and preserve proper pay relation- 
ships at the upper echelons of Government, the proposed 
$42,500 Congressional salary requires that I make certain 
adjustments in the Kappel Commission’s proposals for 
other top level salaries. Accordingly, I recommended the 
following pay scales: 


Level II (Heads of Major Agencies)_--_ $42, 500 
Level III (Including Under Secretaries). 40, 000 
Level IV (Including Ass’t Secretaries)_._ 38, 000 
Level V (Including Heads of Boards)_.__ 36, 000 








My recommendations for the other top level positions 
covered by the Kappel Commission are set forth in my 
budget in accordance with the requirements of Public 
Law 90-206. 

The salaries of the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House, the Majority and Minority Leaders of the House 
and Senate and the President Pro Tem of the Senate were 
not, as such, covered by the Kappel Commission’s charter. 
For this reason, I am submitting separate pay legislation 
embodying my recommendations, as follows: 


OND cicctiticinttainsiiteinciwnsties tious $62, 500 
Speaker of the House...............- 62, 500 
Majority and Minority Leaders of the 

House and Senate and President Pro 

Tem of the Senate__........__._--- 55, 000 


CONGRESSIONAL ALLOWANCES 


The burdens imposed by Congressional service are 
unique. They often require members to bear extra ex- 
penses in connection with their official responsibilities. 

Most lawmakers, for example, must maintain two 
homes for themselves and their families—one among the 
people in the district or state they serve; the other in or 
near the Nation’s capital. 

Recognizing these facts, the Federal tax laws have 
allowed deductions of up to $3,000 a year for living ex- 
penses at the seat of our national government. 

That maximum deduction has remained fixed for 15 
years now—while sessions of the Congress have grown 
longer and longer under the pressure of increasing work- 
loads and crowded legislative calendars. 

I believe we should increase the maximum deduction 
so that Members of Congress will not be required to use 
any new pay increase to defray some of the essential living 
expenses incurred in the pursuit of their official duties. 

Accordingly, I recommend that the maximum Federal 
tax deduction for Congressional living expenses be raised 
by $2,500—from $3,000 to $5,500. 


EXCELLENCE IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The proposals I make today are long overdue and 
urgently needed salary reforms at the upper levels of our 
government. But they are more than pay recommenda- 
tions, for they cut to the heart of what modern govern- 
ment is all about—excellence in the pursuit of the public’s 
business. 

This moment of decision provides a unique occasion 
to strengthen the sinews of American government. We 
can do this by offering to our best and ablest citizens fair 
compensation for the job they must do in guiding America 
forward in the years ahead. 

Just as these public servants—in the Congress, in the 
Cabinet and in the Judiciary—have a responsibility to 
the Nation, so the Nation has a responsibility to them. 

The total amounts involved in my pay proposals are 


relatively small. But they will be wise investments in our 
future. 
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I urge the Congress to grasp the opportunity presented 
to it and to respond favorably to the recommendations 
I am submitting today. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNson 
The White House 
January 17, 1969 


National Medal of Science 


Remarks of the President and Dr. Donald F. Hornig, 
Special Assistant to the President for Science and 
Technology, at the Presentation Ceremony in the 
East Room. January 17, 1969 


Dr. Hornic. Mr. President, Medalists, distinguished 
guests: 


The medals to be awarded today are the highest rec- 
ognition offered by the American Government through 
its President for distinguished service to humanity through 
science. 

It is most appropriate, Mr. President, that the award 
of the National Medal of Science should be one of the 
last acts of your administration. 

The reason I say this is that this award has achieved 
its prominence and luster during your term of office. 

You have awarded all but one of the 51 medals which 
have been conferred to date. 


Ten years ago, this medal did not exist. In 1959 the 
Congress passed a bill establishing the medal and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed it into law. It was not until 1962 
that President Kennedy announced the first presentation 
of the award to Dr. Theodore von Karman, a man who 
had simultaneously been an outstanding scientist, engi- 


neer, mathematician, and teacher, and who died shortly 
thereafter. 


Since that time, President Johnson has presented this 
award to 50 of our most outstanding scientists, engineers, 
and mathematicians. 


With so many different awards and prizes around, it 
is difficult for a new one to establish itself, either in the 
public mind or in the scientific community. And yet, the 
National Medal of Science has emerged in the last 6 years 
as an award of the highest luster and importance. 

There are two factors primarily responsible for this: 
the diligence and skill of the President’s selection com- 
mittee, many of whom are here today, and the great per- 
ception of the President, himself. The sterling, unassail- 
able, front-range quality of the recipients of this medal 
has convinced the scientific community, the American 
public, and the world of the quality of this award. 

Of course, the third factor essential to the stature of 
the award is that it wouldn’t have been possible if there 
weren’t scientific merit available to be honored. We are 
a fortunate nation, Mr. President, one which has emerged 
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from the shadows in science in the last 30 years to become 
the undisputed world leader by any measure which I can 
conceive. 

The acceleration and achievement in nearly every field 
is breathtaking. Half of the Nobel Prizes in physiology, 
medicine, chemistry, and physics have come to Americans 
in recent years, and in 1968, in fact, all five of the awards 
went to Americans. 

In short, Mr. President, this country has every reason 
to be proud of its scientists, its mathematicians, and its 
engineers. We can be especially proud of the Medalists 
today. 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President, Dr. Hornig, 
Members of the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, 
Medalists, distinguished guests: 


I was delayed a short time because of the stimulating 
conversation I was having with a man who has made a 
great contribution to science, the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who is with us this morning, Dr. Hardin. 

It was a century ago that Joseph Henry—the first 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution—stated that 
modern civilization “depends on science . . . Science 
is the pursuit above all which impresses us with the ca- 
pacity of man for intellectual and moral progress.” 

We have known these truths since Benjamin Franklin 
founded the American Philosophical Society in 1743. 
Over the several hundred years following, we thought we 
did pretty well in some areas of science and its application. 

I suppose the major areas of achievement then were 
in agriculture and perhaps transportation. 

Still and all, this country entered World War II with- 
out a well-established reputation in science. I think all of 
us can be proud of how things have changed for the better 
since then. Science is knowledge, and knowledge knows 
no national boundaries, but achievements in science can 
still be identified with the societies which made them 
possible. 

Just last week in this very room, it was my great privi- 
lege and high honor, as President, to honor the three great 
young men, the American astronauts, who went to the 
moon and back. 

We have also solved some of the riddles of heredity 
and have done research on the cells of the body which we 
hope may some day provide us with a cure for cancer. 

Our astronomers and high energy physicists have 
learned very extraordinary things about the most distant 
parts of the universe and about its tiniest building blocks. 
Our engineers and architects have built many of the 
world’s finest buildings, bridges, ships, and aircraft. 

There is greatness in these achievements. And we 
have come here today, to this room, to honor some of 
the very best of those who have made these achievements 
possible. All of us have stood on the shoulders of the giants 
of the past, but these men today will be remembered as 
the giants of today. 
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But we cannot deceive ourselves, and we must not 
deceive ourselves, that we have found the best ways of 
doing things yet. We must just never permit our methods, 
however successful, to ever harden and to freeze our new 
ideas and our new approaches to things. 

You who are receiving this award today have done your 
best and you have earned your country’s praise and your 
country’s recognition. 

I think you know, perhaps better than the rest of us, 
that there is so much yet undone. 

I just cannot refrain from telling you this story, because 
it applies to nearly everything I am doing these last few 
days in office. It is said that Prime Minister Churchill, in 
the concluding period of World War II, was visited by a 
group of ladies belonging to the Temperance League to 
protest the Prime Minister’s drinking habits. 

One of the little ladies who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, in her tennis shoes, said, “Mr. Prime Minister, we 
are informed that if all the alcohol, the brandy, that you 
have consumed during World War II were emptied in 
this room, it would come up to about here.” 

The Prime Minister looked at the floor and looked at 
the high ceiling, and looked at the relative example that 
the little lady had used. 


He said graciously, “My dear little lady, so little have I 
done; so much I have yet to do.” 

So I would say even to you great leaders in this great 
field: So little have we done; so much we have yet to do. 

This medal must symbolize the accomplishments of the 
past only as our foundation for the future. 


It is a great privilege to have you here. 


Dr. Hornic [introducing the Medalists, as the Presi- 
dent presented their awards] H. Albert Barker, for his 
profound study of the chemical activities of microorga- 
nisms, including the unraveling of fatty acid metabolism 
and the discovery of the active coenzyme form of vitamin 
B-12. 

Bernard B. Brodie, for pioneering new qualitative con- 
cepts which have revolutionized the development, the 
study, and the effective use of therapeutic agents in the 
treatment of human disease. 

Detlev W. Bronk, for his highly original research in the 
field of physiology and for his manifold contributions to 
the advance of science and its institution in the service of 
society. 

Jay L. Lush, for bringing the science of genetics to bear 
upon animal breeding, and thus helping to remould the 
flocks and herds of America and Western Europe. 

B. Frederic Skinner, for basic and imaginative con- 
tributions to the study of behavior which have had pro- 
found influence upon all of psychology and many related 
areas. 

J. Presper Eckert, for pioneering and continuing con- 
tributions in creating, developing, and improving the 
high-speed electronic digital computer. 








Nathan M. Newmark, for contributions to the develop- 
ment of powerful and widely used methods for analyzing 
complex structural components and assemblies under a 
variety of conditions of loading. 

Jerzy Neyman, for laying the foundations of modern 
statistics and devising tests and procedure that have be- 
come essential parts of the knowledge of every statistician. 

Paul D. Bartlett, for his leadership in advancing our 
understanding of the mechanisms by which chemical re- 
actions take place, and for his success in training younger 
teachers and researchers. 

Herbert Friedman, for pioneering work in rocket and 
satellite astronomy and in particular for his contributions 
to the field of X-ray astronomy. 

Lars Onsager, for a brilliant variety of seminal contri- 
butions to the understanding of electrolytes and other 
chemical systems, especially to the thermodynamics of 
systems in change. 

Eugene P. Wigner, for his many unique innovations in 
the physical, mathematical, and engineering sciences 
ranging from quantum chemistry to nuclear theory and 
from reactor engineering to civil defense. 

Tue Preswent. I want to express my appreciation to 
the distinguished, overworked Members of Congress who 
honor us with their presence here this morning, and par- 
ticularly to the outstanding members of the scientific com- 
munity who have come here to share this day with the 
recipients of this very high honor. 

We are very happy to see several members of our Cabi- 
net. Dr. Seaborg and Dr. Haworth are also present. 

Since this will perhaps be the last official meeting that 
we will have to distribute medals in this room, I hope I 
may be pardoned if I can pin my own Presidential Medal 
on some of the guests here this morning to kind of accom- 
pany this ceremony. 

I have just completed the last conference with every 
member of President Nixon’s Cabinet. I found it highly 
interesting and I think very profitable. I look forward to 
the work that they will do in the years ahead for all of us. 

As we look forward to the future, we must also look 
back to some of the things of the past. 

I had planned to have three people here this morning 
to award very special recognition by asking them to rise 
and meet you. But we had an unfortunate situation de- 
velop last night in the Senate, where my grandson, whom 
I wanted to recognize, got hold of Senator Dirksen’s 
glasses. He has been barred from the East Room for the 
rest of this administration by Mrs, Johnson. 

So I cannot recognize one of the three I had planned to 
recognize. 

I do want to ask Mrs. Johnson to stand and present her 
as one of the recipients of a Presidential award. 
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While almost every American citizen really believes 
that this house belongs to all the people, this room can 
never be entered without my getting clearance from her, 


I want to thank her for making this ceremony possible. 


The next person who has been at my side all through 
my Presidency and who has been with me in both sun- 
shine and sorrow, always faithful and always dedicated to 
doing the greatest good for the greatest number, is our 
distinguished Vice President. 


These two awards that I have made have not gone to 
the people who have spent time in the laboratory, who 
have brought about some of the world-shaking discov- 
eries that you distinguished men have. But they do have 
some familiarity with another science known as political 
science, and at least they are going to be my counselors 
in the days ahead. 


I thank all of you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


The White House Press Office also released the following infor- 
mation on recipients of the Medal: 


BioLocicAL SCIENCES 


H. Avsert Barker, professor of biochemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. A foremost student of the impact of chemistry 
on biology, Dr. Barker isolated microbes which are responsible 
for producing methane gas, unraveled the ways in which plants 
and animals utilize fats, and discovered a highly important 
form of vitamin B:: which in turn has shed new light on the 
mechanisms of health and disease in animals and plants. His 
work on the biological formation of methane has great poten- 
tial benefits relating to the disposal of waste in nature and 
sewage in urban centers. 


Bernarp B. Broptr, Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, 
National Institutes of Health. Dr. Brodie’s work has led to an 
entirely new field in biomedical research, known as chemical 
pharmacology, which is concerned with the effects of drug 
chemicals on the human body. Among other things, he has 
contributed in a major way to an increased understanding of 
the passage of drugs across membranes in the body, the body’s 
basic defense mechanisms against foreign compounds, the bio- 
chemical mechanisms which control blood pressure and heart 
rate, and the nerve processes in schizophrenia and mental 
disease. 


DetLev W. Bronk, President emeritus, Rockefeller University. 
Dr. Bronk’s professional career has dealt with the structure and 
systems of both man and his institutions. As a physiologist and 
biophysicist, he has probed the nature and functions of human 
nervous mechanisms; as an educator and research adminis- 
trator, he has strengthened and enriched American education 
and learning in countless institutions, and has sought to project 
outward to other nations the benefits of cooperation in the 
pursuit of knowledge. He has also served as President of the 
National Academy of Sciences and Chairman of the National 
Science Board, and in many other key positions in professional 
organizations and the Federal Government and its advisory 
bodies. 


Jay L. Lusu, professor of animal breeding, Iowa State University. 
Dr. Lush is recognized as the founder of scientific animal breed- 
ing, mainly involving dairy cattle and swine but also including 
beef cattle, sheep, goats, and poultry. His research established 
the basis for modern methods of genetic improvement of live- 
stock, including measurement of genetic consequences. His 
teaching and classic textbooks have carried the results of his 
work throughout the nation and the world. 
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B. Freperic SKINNER, professor of psychology, Harvard University. 
Dr. Skinner’s work has evolved a sophisticated scientific system 
for the experimental analysis of animal learning, conditioning 
and behavior. For example, the control of animal behavior that 
has been achieved by Dr. Skinner’s methods permitted the 
training of primates for our first space flights, so that they kept 
responding to signals in a manner that permitted a study of 
their intellectual as well as their bodily condition in flight. The 
results gave confidence that man would not be unduly strained 
by being sent into orbit. The general public probably knows 
Dr. Skinner best for his introduction of programmed learning 
and the teaching machine. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCES 


J. Presper Eckert, Vice President, UNIVAC Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation. Dr. Eckert has probably been more influ- 
ential than any other person in the initiation and development 
of the modern high speed electronic digital computer. In 1943, 
at the age of 24, he was co-inventor of the world’s first all- 
electronic computer, capable of solving problems 1000 times 
faster than any other calculator ever built. He went on from 
there to continued significant contributions to machine design 
and development, including the well known UNIVAC in 1950. 

NatHan M. Newmark, professor of civil engineering, University of 
Illinois. A highly creative civil engineer, Dr. Newmark has de- 
veloped simple but powerful methods to analyze complex struc- 
tures under stress. He has contributed significantly for example, 
to better understanding of the behavior and design of highway 
bridge decks and floor slabs in buildings, and of the response 
and design of structures subjected to impact, wind, wave action, 
blast and earthquakes. He consulted on the earthquake design 
for a 43-story building in Mexico City which survived the 1957 
earthquake there although lesser structures were heavily 
damaged. 

MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


Jerzy NEyMAN, professor of mathematics, University of California, 
Berkeley. Dr. Neyman is probably the greatest single contributor 
to the creation of modern mathematical statistics. His work in 
the 1930’s on sampling stratified populations was the beginning 
of the statistical theory which has given us modern polling 
techniques such as the Gallup Poll. His work on statistics and 
probability has also been of great importance in such widely 
diverse fields as medicine, biology, agriculture, the census, 
astronomy, meteorology, particle physics, the expansion of the 
universe and weather modification. 


PuysIcaL ScIENCES 


Paut D. BarTLETT, professor of chemistry, Harvard University. Dr. 
Bartlett has made unique contributions to physical organic 
chemistry, a field only three decades old which provides the 
conceptual foundation for modern organic chemistry as a whole. 
Physical organic chemistry is concerned with the rates at which 
chemical compounds react with each other, the nature of the 
steps in the reaction, and the factors which influence the reac- 
tion. Fields which have benefited greatly from Dr. Bartlett’s 
work include petroleum and polymer chemistry. 

HERBERT FRIEDMAN, Superintendent, Atmosphere and Astrophysics 
Division, Naval Research Laboratory. Dr. Friedman is the 
principal pioneer in rocket astronomy and was the first to 
identify X-ray “star” sources, creating great theoretical interest 
in the astronomy community. He has imaginatively used rockets 
to carry instrumentation above the interference of earth’s at- 
mosphere, to detect gamma radiation and solar ultraviolet and 
X-radiation. He has also been a leader in planning scientific 
programs undertaken as part of the national space effort. 

Lars Onsacer, professor of chemistry, Yale University. Dr. Onsager 
has made outstanding contributions in the development of 
theoretical chemistry and the application of mathematical 
analysis to chemistry. His work has resulted in greatly enhanced 
understanding of the thermodynamics of chemical systems in 
change, of electrolytes, of superconductors, and of other com- 
plex physical realities such as ice. Dr. Onsager is the 1968 Nobel 
laureate in chemistry. 
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EvucEneE P. WicNneR, professor of mathematical physics, Princeton 
University. Dr. Wigner is one of the truly great physicists of 
our time. Winner of the Nobel Prize for his contributions to 
nuclear physics, he did much fundamental work on the nature 
of atomic nuclei and the forces binding them together. He 
played a major role in the Manhattan Project during World 
War II, and has contributed greatly to nuclear reactor theory, 
solid-state theory, the theory of chemical kinetics, field theory, 
and many other areas. 


The National Medal of Science is the Federal Government’s high- 
est award for distinguished achievement in science, mathematics 
and engineering. The medal was established in 1959 by the 86th 
Congress. The awards are made on the basis of recommendations 
received from the President’s Committee on the National Medal of 
Science, a committee of distinguished scientists chaired during 
1967-68 by Dr. Bryce L. Crawford of the University of Minnesota. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JANUARY 17, 1969 


Held at the National Press Club in Washington. 


Tue Preswent. Mr. President, Mr. Ex-President, my 
fellow clubmates and my fellow travelers: 


Thank you very much for this introduction and this 
welcome. I felt that it would not be right for me to leave 
Washington without coming here to my old club that 
I have been visiting since the days of George Stimson and 
Bascom Timmons. 

As I went to the Congress for two reasons, to tell them 
how I felt and for sentimental reasons, I come to the Press 
Club today largely for the identical reasons. 

I also wanted to be sure that I acknowledged the close 
and the frank relationship that we have always enjoyed. 
You were always frank and I was close. 

I am told that Pat Heffernan will soon be taking the 
oath of office. I have had some experience in that field 
myself, as you may know. I want to say, Pat, that I hope 
you will believe me, since I was sworn in I have been 
known to utter a few oaths myself. Many of them were at 
times directed at members of the press. 

But today all is forgotten. I have never, I must say, 
doubted your energy or your courage or, for that matter, 
your patriotism. That is why I asked General Hershey to 
get in touch immediately with each of you. 


You may wonder, really, why I am here today and I 
guess you are wondering that now and I will be wonder- 
ing that when I leave. 


I have been out with Mrs. Johnson inspecting the new 
route of Pennsylvania Avenue. A lot of people have been 
asking us what we are going to do with our spare time. 
She can and she does always speak for herself. But I will 
tell you what I am going to do. I am going down to the 
ranch Monday afternoon and I am going to sit on that 
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front porch in a rocking chair for about ten minutes. Then 
I am going to read a little and write a little. Then I am 
going to put on my hat and go out and find Walter 
Lippmann. 

Someone told me the other day that the press had had 
a few complaints about the treatment that you had re- 
ceived during this administration. This is a fine time to be 
telling me now. Why didn’t you mention it sooner? 

I have got some complaints of my own. Maybe I should 
have mentioned them sooner to you. Getting misquoted, 
for instance, is one thing I have to complain about. 

I remember that Peter Hurd painting. Do you all 
remember that? I never said it was ugly. Actually, I 
thought it was a pretty good likeness, except for one little 
detail: It left off the halo. 

Again, someone on our Korean trip quoted me as say- 
ing that an ancestor of mine was in a fight at the Alamo 
and lived. Now that is true, but I had no opportunity to 
answer it and the correction never catches up with the 
story. You didn’t ever give me a chance to explain it. 

What I was trying to say was that my ancestor was in 
a fight at the Alamo—Alamo Hotel in Eagle Pass, Texas. 

On another occasion I remember where, I guess, you 
were more accurate. I did show my scar, but I think in 
explanation you ought to know that it was only after a 
question from Sarah McClendon. She jumped up behind 
the weeds out there on the golf course—maybe it wasn’t 
the golf course, but it was a grassy area, I remember, 
near the Bethesda Hospital—and said, “Mr. President, 
you have been in office almost 2 years and what do you 
have to show for it?” 

I get blamed for giving her the truth. 

One of the things we have to show for it, though, is 
another chapter, and it is almost closed, in the long story 
of the relationship between the President of the country 
and the press of the Nation. That relationship began when 
the country was founded and now for nearly two cen- 
turies the press has held the President and his family and 
his administration in the fixed and constant light of pub- 
licity. Through nearly two centuries the Presidents have 
felt, in one degree or another, uncomfortable in that steady 
glare. 

That relationship between the President and the press 
has always had the nature of a lovers’ quarrel, I think. 
I am not sure it is ever going to be much different. That 
doesn’t bother me as long as both sides concern them- 
selves with the basic fundamentals, and as long as Pres- 
idents and each member of the press base their acts upon 
the respect for the other’s purposes. I think most of the 
time that has been true. 

I would be less than candid if I failed to say that I am 
troubled by the difficulties of communicating with and 
through the press. I think it might be interesting at a 
future gathering of the National Press Club if you focused 
on this problem, if you think it is a problem. Instead of 
the President, your guest might well be a famous member 
of the press, itself, who has known both the difficulties of 
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reporting and of dealing with reporters—a few such men 
as Russell Wiggins, Arthur Sylvester, Douglass Cater, | 
would be very much interested in their views of what 
can be done there. 

Despite all the problems we have heard and read about, 
despite all the complaints, I am very much an optimist, 
I have faith in the powers of our institutions to solve their 
problems. This applies to the Government and to the press, 

The secret, as the poet put it a long time ago, is to see 
ourselves, if we can, as others see us. I think that is very 
good advice for Presidents and I also think it is good 
advice for the press and for the people. 

So now our chapter is almost closed and I want to say 
to Allan and Pat, to the ladies and gentlemen, my parting 
words are taken from a great statesman of the press whom 
I have an appointment with when I finish this meeting, 
Mr. Merriman Smith, “Thank you, Mr. President.” 

I will be glad to take any questions you may have. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. I have several, Mr. President, bearing on your rela- 
tions with the press, some of which you have already 
answered. There is one here which maybe I could ask. 


THE PRESS CORPS 


Will you miss the press corps as much as it will miss 
you? 

Tue Preswent. I will miss the press corps. I can't 
speak for them. I came to this town, as most of you know, 
38 years ago. I have always found in my personal rela- 
tionship that I very much enjoyed the members of your 
profession. 

Most of the time the people who have worked with 
me in the press have been among my best friends. While 
that has not been always true of other members, I know 
one of the things that I will miss most when I leave is not 
just my friends, but my critics, too. 

Q. Sir, another question along that line: Do you expect 
that Mr. Nixon will be accused of creating a credibility 
gap? 

Tue Present. I doubt that they would use the same 
words, but I have no doubt that from time to time there 
will be differences in the opinion of the people who ob- 
serve the events and the people who have principals in it. 


ON CHANGING MAJOR DECISIONS 


Q. Sir, if you had any major decision to make again— 
Vietnam—whether to run again, would you make them 
differently? 

Tue Preswent. I am sure I would make a number 
of decisions differently in the light of 5 years’ experience, 
although I would not change either of those. 


ON CONTINUING TO BE OF SERVICE 


Q. Would you be willing to undertake special assign- 
ments from time to time for President Nixon? 
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Tue PrEesENT. I cannot see any assignment at this 
time that I could make a contribution to, although as 
long as I live I want to be at the service of whoever hap- 
pens to be President and to do anything I can to help 
him be a good President and to serve this country that 
has been so good to me. 


THE ELECTION 


Q. Why do you think the Democratic Party lost the 
election? 
THE Preswent. They didn’t get enough votes. 


NOMINATION OF THE CHIEF JUSTICE 


Q. Did you seriously consider naming Arthur Gold- 
berg as Chief Justice after the Fortas nomination was 
withdrawn? 

Tue Presment. Yes. And before, too. 


INTENTION CONCERNING FUTURE PUBLIC OFFICE 


Q. Do you contemplate ever running for public office 
again, possibly as United States Senator? 

THE Preswent. I don’t want to withdraw any of my 
options. I try to always keep them. I didn’t leave public 
life with any intention of entering again. 


STUDENT PROTESTS 


Q. Concerning student unrest, what advice can you 
give in encouraging constructive protests within the sys- 
tem and opposing the violent campus destructive protests? 

THE Preswent. I can’t give much, I am not as close 
to it as I want to be. I don’t think that I understand the 
students, or I don’t think my generation understands the 
students as we should. I have had some very new experi- 
ences opened to me, new situations that I have faced. 

I don’t have the answers for them. Most of the young 
people whom I have dealt with, and we have two young 
daughters and their friends—a good many of the young 
people have come our way socially and officially. I have 
been on many campuses. I have always felt that I had a 
good understanding and rapport with the students, but I 
think I will be better able to enlighten you and give you 
a better answer to that question a year from now. 

It is a problem that is not just for us. It is a problem for 
the world. I was reading an intelligence report the other 
day and I believe the summary showed that in some 25 or 
30 countries the students had taken over the schools and 
also have taken over government buildings and things of 
that nature. 

So, obviously, we don’t understand. We have not con- 
cerned ourselves enough with the problems or with the 
answers. 

Q. What, sir, did you regard as your greatest accom- 
plishment as President, and what do you regard as your 
happiest moment while President? 
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OUTSTANDING MOMENTS AS PRESIDENT 


Tue Preswent. Actually, most of my moments have 
been happy ones. We have had critical decisions to make 
and we have had troubles, but the American people do 
very well by their President. 

I think generally speaking, the Congress, the business 
community, the labor community, even the press, have 
treated me better than I have a right to expect. It looks to 
you today that maybe this is a little off-balance one way 
or the other, but when I review the entire 5 years and 
when I look back at other Presidencies I am going to try 
to become a little more familiar with before I start talking 
to these youngsters at the campuses, I find we have had 
very good experiences and many, many happy moments. 

I expect the thing that has pleased me as much as any 
other thing that has come to me is the response that the 
Congress made to my Voting Rights Act. I have felt very 
deeply most of my adult life, that this was a problem in 
America that we had not really faced up to and that we 
did not have a real democracy as long as a substantial 
percentage of our population was disenfranchised. 

I felt if we could pass a voting rights bill back in the 
1950’s, we could solve a lot of our problems between the 
races. I think if we addressed ourselves to those problems 
in the 1950’s, as we did in the 1960’s, we could have 
avoided some of the conflict and the tragedy that fol- 
lowed. 

We had the problem of the cities. The people were 
leaving the farm and migrating to the cities in the 1950's 
but we did not do anything about it. We had the problem 
of disenfranchising a large percentage of our population, 
but we did not do anything about it. 

When we had the Selma situation and the leadership 
talked to me about it and I asked for the privilege of going 
before the Congress in March of 1965 and recommend the 
Voting Rights Act, to me it was almost like Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation, except it did not just extend 
to the States in rebellion; it extended it to everyone in the 
United States and said to them that the Federal Govern- 
ment will see that they have a right to vote. 

I think if everyone has a right to vote that they can take 
care of their own problems pretty well. As you see, when 
they elect southern sheriffs, southern mayors, southern 
justices, the Negroes have been emancipated a good deal. 

It is going to take time for you to understand that and 
feel it. But it is going to make democracy real. It is going 
to correct an injustice of decades and centuries. I think it 
is going to make it possible for this Government to endure 
and not half slave and half free, but united. 


While there are many things we have done to help 
poor people—help educate them, provide better health 
for them—to conserve our resources—all of those things 
we have taken great pride in. 

I expect the greatest single individual act that meant 
the most to me that I wrote and authored was the Space 
Act. That was back in 1958. But in 1968 we saw its 
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results—some 10 years later. I think you will be seeing 
the results of the Voting Rights Act in this country 
throughout the world. At least I have felt that way for 
a good many years. 

It finally came to pass after a tragedy at Selma. I 
think it really may mean that our Government will and 
can endure. 

PLANS FOR TRAVEL 


Q. I might ask just another couple of questions, Mr. 
President. 

Do you plan to travel abroad soon, namely to see the 
Pope? 

Tue Preswent. No, I have no plans to travel abroad 
at all, except to my neighbor across the border, Mexico. 
Mrs. Johnson and I hope to go there fairly soon. 


I always enjoy my visits to the Vatican. I would cer- 
tainly like to return there sometime when I don’t have 
to get home for Christmas, and if Hugh Sidey with his 
new affluence being Chief of a Bureau can afford it, I 
want to take him back sometime when he can enjoy 
coming back to the United States via the Vatican. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Q. One pertaining to Latin America: Why in your 
administration, was the PanAm Highway not finished, 
considering that this would be the highest achievement in 
the linking of the three Americas and considering that 
only a gap of 300 miles is not finished? 

Tue Preswwent. There are a good many things that 
should have been done in this administration that have 
not been done. We are leaving a great deal unfinished. 
We are leaving a good many other problems in Latin 
America unfinished. 

We just have not been able to do the things we should 
do in the time we had. Some said we did too much too 
fast. I have never agreed with that. But I can agree that 
we have left much undone and this is one of the unfinished 
items on the agenda that I hope will be dealt with soon. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Q. Many experts foresee famine and chaos in the world 
for the year 2000. What is your view? Can we avoid world 
famine? 

Do you think your administration was able to do enough 
to forestall catastrophe? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t think my administration 
has done enough in hardly any field. I tell you this story 
every day, but it is very true. Some of you have heard 
it two or three times already today. 

It is reported that Prime Minister Churchill, at the end 
of World War II, was called upon by a group of temper- 
ance ladies, and a little lady in tennis shoes, the Chairman 
of the group, said, “Mr. Prime Minister, we are informed 
that if all of the alcohol you have consumed during World 
War II could be emptied into this room at one time, it 
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would come up to about here.” And she indicated a point 
more than half way to the ceiling of the room. 

The Prime Minister deliberated. He looked at the floor, 
He looked at the ceiling. He looked at the little lady, and 
he said, “My dear little lady, so little have I done, so much 
I have yet to do.” 

So I don’t agree generally, with the evaluation that a 
good many people have made about what has been done, 
for instance, in 1968. I have not been deliberately taking 
the time that I want to be positive about this, but I doubt 
that we have had many better years with the Congress 
than we did in 1968, although I guess everybody felt since 
1966 we had not done anything because they elected some 
Republicans and increased their membership, and because 
we were defeated on some things. 

Now, a President is always going to be defeated on some 
things, some very important things. Sometimes it is going 
to be just justice speaking. Sometimes it might be a little 
injustice. 

If they just passed everything the President sent up 
there, we would not need the Congress. It is basically a 
system of checks and balances. 

In 1968, we saved the dollar, stabilized it and left our- 
selves in a wonderful economic situation, perhaps the 
strongest situation, relatively speaking, balance of pay- 
ments and otherwise, than we have been in in many years. 

But who can say that tax bill wasn’t one of the most 
important measures we ever passed in history in an elec- 
tion year. I am sure those who wanted to defeat me were 
very happy that it at least contributed to my withdrawing, 
because it was obvious to all that the Republicans were 
not about to make the Democratic President look good by 
taking the responsibility of passing his tax bill and giving 
him a surplus. Yet, after we withdrew, in a matter of 
weeks, we passed the tax bill. 

The housing bill will be remembered as one of the ten 
landmark pieces of legislation of the 188 years of this 
Government. This was passed in 1968 by the Congress in 
an election year. 

So I think we will have to take time to look at these 
things. I went over them last night, just the year 1968— 
some of the outstanding measures. I think that as time 
goes along we will appreciate it. 

I don’t think anyone in this country understands the 
far-reaching revolutionary effects that this housing meas 
ure is going to have. We have not pulled the bark off it yet. 

I met with 35 civil rights leaders, all of whom were 
advocating open housing by Executive order. When I told 
them we could not do it that way, we don’t make laws by 
Executive order in this country, and as a product of the 
Hill, one who has spent 12 years in the House and 12 years 
in the Senate, I didn’t think we could make an act stand 
up and be effective over the long pull of history if we did 
not have the Congress embrace it. 


There was only one of those men who stood up at that 
meeting and said, “Mr. President, you are right”. His 
name is Clarence Mitchell. He lives here. He is the 
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NAACP representative. I was thinking then in terms of 
several years. I don’t know, but I thought perhaps it would 
take 10 years to get an open housing bill in this country. 

It had taken them that long to get a voting rights bill 
since it was first seriously sent up. It had taken them that 
long to get Medicare, and so forth. But in two years we 
had open housing legislation on the statute books. I think 
the Congress will be remembered for that. 


THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Q. Mr. President, are you sorry that more countries 
did not take a more active part in the effort to help South 
Vietnam? 

Tue Presment. Yes. We need all the help we can get. 
I wish that every country that did participate could have 
participated more. I wish all of the signators to the 
SEATO Treaty could have actively helped more. 


PROBLEMS OF WORLD POPULATION 


Part of the question I don’t think I answered of yours 
a moment ago. I do think we have serious problems of 
world population. When I came into office we were spend- 
ing about $6 million a year on the population question. 
This year it is about $166 million. It is not the question 
of the dollars we spend; it is attitudes, policies of govern- 
ment, opinions and so on and so forth. 

I do think that we must do something about the popu- 
lation problem as well as the food problem. I am very 
proud that the basic industry of agriculture has been 
able, up to now, to produce much more food than we 
can consume in this country and do it at a much lower 
percentage of the total dollar that is spent for food than 
we have ever done before. I think it is a great tribute to 
agriculture. 

I was pointing that out to Secretary Hardin, who is a 
scientist who comes from the University of Nebraska, 
a very able man who is going to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

That is one of the problems he is going to deal with. 

We have not learned yet how to master the distribution 
system. I think it is a tragedy that here we live in the midst 
of plenty, with more than we can eat and a great deal 
more, as you can observe, than we should eat, and so 
many of our fellow human beings are starving throughout 
the world. 

I had great doubts about making $1 billion worth of 
wheat available to India, almost $1 billion. I had an ex- 
tended discussion with the Cabinet. I finally appointed 
George Ball to make an argument against it so I could 
hear all the reasons it shouldn’t be done. He did. 

While I was considering it he called me the next day 
and said, “I made that argument against it because you 
asked me to. But the more I think about it the more I 
think you ought to go ahead with your original inclina- 
tion.” So we did. 

It has been one of the decisions I have been very proud 
of. I wish we could do more in the way of using our sur- 
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plus capacity to produce food and to distribute it where 
it is needed. I think it is tragic that we live in a world 
where every person doesn’t have all the food they need. 
There are many people in this country that don’t have it. 
We are trying to face up to it some. 

We have greatly extended it through the Food Stamp 
Plan, through Public Law 480, but we have not scratched 
the surface. We have not done nearly enough. We are still 
in the horse and buggy days. It is not Christian. It is 
almost criminal to produce what we have and not know 
more about distributing it and getting it to the people who 
need it. 

I think we are going to be held accountable and we 
ought to face up to that problem. It is one of the big 
problems for this administration. It is a problem I did 
not solve. I think we made some progress, some headway, 
but we have not found the answers. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Q. How, sir, did you make the deficit in the balance 
of payments disappear in the last 2 weeks of your ad- 
ministration? 

Tue Preswent. I think sometimes you are lucky and 
sometimes you are unlucky. I think it is a combination 
of very long and hard work, primarily on the part of 
Secretary Fowler, who is one of the most tenacious men 
I have ever known and who tried to be the guardian of 
the country and the trustee, and never let a dollar go 
out that he did not personally approve. He spent his 
last few months going around the world trying to bring 
as many dollars in as he could. 

He recommended to the President and the President 
adopted a balance of payments policy that encouraged 
our business institutions to do some of their financing 
abroad. 

The interest rate question, of course, helped. A good 
many people were attracted to this country by what they 
could earn on their money and also they are very inter- 
ested in America’s industrial system and our stocks. I 
don’t think I did it all. I think we got some good breaks. 

I think Secretary Fowler’s vision and tenacity paid 
off and I think we had a good many friends in the world 
who helped us in circumstances that bounced our way. 


GUN REGISTRATION AND CONSERVATION 


Q. The administration’s gun registration bill would 
use wildlife funds to pay the cost. Has it become anti- 
conservation in its old age? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t think so. One of the 
greatest disappointments that I have had as President, 
notwithstanding the tragedies we have had to live 
through these last few years—our people are apparently 
unwilling to face up to what I believe is a necessity, and 
ultimately the Congress will recognize it as such, of a gun 
registration law. I said so in my meeting the other night. 

Of course, the hunters and the sportsmen are very in- 
terested in being able to pursue their desires and we have 
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no desire to interfere with that. There is not anything 
in the law—because you have to register a car is no reason 
why you can’t use that car; because you have to get a 
driver’s license is no reason why you can’t drive. There 
may be some legitimate criticism about the conservation- 
ists and how that legislation was drawn. I don’t know. I 
have not gone through the hearings of it, but I would not 
fight about the financing. 

What I am concerned about is having the adequate 
authority to see that demented people and children and 
crazy folks and criminals don’t have guns that are not 
registered, that we cannot find, and have them prey upon 
the country and kill our leading citizens. 

I think that would at least deter crime and improve our 
record and I think ultimately we will come to it. I may 
be wrong, but I don’t think so. 


THE PRESIDENT’S GRANDSON 


Q. Mr. President, quite a number of the questions 
which have come up to me have concerned that grand 
little boy, your grandson, Lyn. One asks, is it true that 
Lyn is being left behind to help in the transition? 

Tue Preswent. No. The fact of the matter is that I 
urged Luci, who is always receptive to her father’s sug- 
gestions, to let Lyn accompany us to our last State of the 
Union. I thought it would be an experience that I would 
like for him to have—at age 19 months. He might not 
remember it, but I would. 


Mrs. Johnson violently objected, just as she objected, 
as you see from the truth that the photographers revealed 
when Lyn volunteered to be an astronaut the other day 
and when he protested that the Air Force to which his 
daddy belongs, to being called up last. But Mrs. John- 
son’s picture gave you her opinion of children in public 
places. 

But, anyway, Luci and I outvoted her and Lyn went 
to the State of the Union. A little later that evening I 
heard a television commentator say that Mrs. Johnson 
was in tears. I said, “You are the architect of this deci- 
sion. This is just a part of the Lady Bird plan of beauti- 
fication. You are moving me out of town. Why would you 
be crying about it?” She said, “I wasn’t crying. I was 
laughing with fear.” I said, “How do you laugh with 
fear?” She said, “You could understand if you had been 
in the balcony with me with Lyn wildly throwing a glass 
bottle of milk around through his hands with my fear 
that it was going to slip and hit H. R. Gross right on the 
top of the head.” 

I guess she felt by that—I don’t think she was favoring 
re-election of the Republicans, but I guess she felt that 
every Congress ought to have one H. R. Gross. I don’t 
know. I guess she wanted to preserve him. 

In any event, you know, Pat, Lyn’s father, lives in 
Waukegan, Illinois. They had a friendship with the 
Dirksens before they did with the Johnsons. It seems 
that Waukegan is a Republican territory. Senator Dirksen 
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was at Luci’s and Pat’s wedding and they are very close, 
So he insisted that we come to the Hill for the State of 
the Union and come back to the Senate yesterday. And 
who am I to turn down Senator Dirksen, even when | 
am leaving town? So when the leadership asks me to go, 
I go, and he said, “Bring Lyn.” 

I took Lyn. Lyn doesn’t understand everything, but 
he does like Senator Dirksen like his father does and his 
grandfather. Senator Dirksen kept calling for Lyn and 
he was in the back of the room playing with the tele- 
phone. And when he finally got Lyn up there, Lyn was 
somewhat irritated about being taken off the phone and 
reached over and got Senator Dirksen’s glasses. That is 
a very inconsiderate thing. It was displeasing to Mrs. 
Johnson. It made the photographers all happy. 


In any event, that is the reason Lyn is not here today. 
He has been confined to quarters by his grandmother. 
But that does not mean that he is going to be confined 
to the White House after we leave. He is going with us 
Monday. 


Q. In that connection, sir, would you let Lyn become 
a newspaper man? 

Tue Presment. I would like very much for him to 
be a newspaper man or whatever he wants to be. I don’t 
think I will have much to do with that. I have not been 
able to influence my own children about what they do 
and I doubt that I will influence my grandchildren very 
much. 


But my wife wanted most of her life to be a news- 
paper person. I am afraid the rest of the time she is 
going to be. Now she tells me she is going to travel and 
write about it so that is why I was so indefinite about 
my plans for the future. I expect I will grab my cane 
and just kind of trot and follow along. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESS CLUB 


Q. There are a number of people here, sir, who would 
like to get you involved in press club politics. We did 
discuss before you came two vital issues. One was credit 
and the other was the position of the ladies in respect 
to this club. I will not ask you the questions here because 
I am sure you don’t want to get involved in press club 
politics. 

Tue Preswent. I believe in both of them, I might 
say. The more troubles I have and the more burdens | 
carry, the more I need both of them. 

Q. May I ask the last question in a personal note? 
Would you care to comment on the likelihood that fish 
and chips would replace Texas-style chili on the National 
Press Club menu? 


Tue Preswent. No, I am not very much of an expert 
on menus since Mrs. Johnson had that early experience 
with a French cook. 

I do appreciate so much your asking me to come by 
here. Frankly, this is the first club I came to when I came 
to town. Mr. Kleberg, for whom I worked, was a mem- 
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ber of the National Press Club. You were not so profit- 
able then. You didn’t have as many members. It was dur- 
ing depression times and you had a heavy debt. There 
were not so many happy faces here as I see now. 

But the Press Club has always been a most interesting 
spot and I have come here to your annual parties and 
I am glad that in my retirement, as I turn over the office 
of the Presidency, that you would be generous and kind 
enough to ask us to come back. 


VIETNAM PEACE EFFORTS 


Today and yesterday have been very memorable days 
in our life. The thing we have looked for and prayed for 
all along has not yet been realized, but it has moved a 
step forward. 

I almost hate to say this, but this is true, Mrs. Johnson 
doesn’t stay in my room all evening, every evening, be- 
cause she does require some sleep, and I have been able 
to get through the years with a minimum of sleep. So 
sometimes she gets up and puts on a robe and leaves kind 
of haughty, especially with the telephone ringing in the 
middle of the night. 

But in the very blackest part of the morning the tele- 
phone rang and I leaned over and turned on the light and 
saw the time and I said, “This is nothing but another 
catastrophe.” 

That phone doesn’t ring at 3:00 or 4:00 in the morn- 
ing unless there is trouble. They just don’t wake up a 
President practicing. 

She is far over on the other side of the bed reaching for 
her robe, getting ready to make her exit, and it’s Mr. 
Rostow. He said, “Pardon me, Mr. President. I regret very 
much—”, And I said, “Come on, hurry, what is it, Walt?” 
He said, “I just want to tell you that things have gone 
very well and we have agreement and we will move to 
substantive talks at a specific time,” and he outlined it. 

I said, “Fine, Walt, wait just a minute. I want to hear 
the details.” Then I said, “Lady Bird, pull off your robe 
and stay here, It is not trouble.” 

It is the only call I received in the early hours of the 
morning that had some hope of being good news. So our 
hopes are on what happens in Paris, not just today but in 
the days ahead. 

We think we have had a move forward. We have got a 
breakthrough now with what kind of a table we will have 
and perhaps we can get on with the substantive talks that 
we envisioned back in March when we took what we 
thought were rather far-reaching and dramatic steps in 
this direction, and certainly what we anticipated in 
October when we made those decisions. 

If I could have one thing presented to me today that I 
would rather have than anything else in the world, it 
would be that I could bring back from Vietnam all the 
men I sent out there and that we could have peace in the 
world so that those men could come and enjoy being with 
their families again and enjoy the benefits of our affluence 
in this great society that we have. 
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I received a letter from Pat last night and he said, “It 
will be the last letter that I write you as Commander in 
Chief. I want to thank you.” And so on and so forth, as 
if he had something to thank me for for sending him there. 

But he said, “A GI’s expression out here is that ‘I got 
it short.’ So that means I have only 88 more days to stay 
here.” He said, “That means a lot to me because this is 
the first Christmas I ever spent away from my family, my 
father and mother.” 

I thought about the half million others and perhaps 
it was their first Christmas away. This morning I got one 
from Major Robb. He is not quite so sentimental. He is 
a Marine. He was telling me about the situation there. 
He did wind up asking me a question or two about his 
three-month-old baby girl whom he had not seen. As hard 
and tough and Dean Ruskish and indifferent, General 
Marshall as Chuck Robb is, I still perceived from that 
letter that he wanted to be back, too, even a hardened 
Marine. 

SUPPORT FOR THE NEW PRESIDENT 


So the thing I would like to do most is to find some 
way, somehow soon to bring peace to the world. It has 
eluded me. I don’t want to appear paternalistic or even 
charitable or even non-political, but I was a Democratic 
leader of a Republican administration for most of the 
Republican administration that we have had in recent 
years—the only one we have had since I came to Wash- 
ington, It came and went and the country was preserved, 
even though we had a Democratic Congress and a Repub- 
lican President, because we tried to understand each other 
and we tried to give each other credit for being motivated 
properly. 

So I hope that the members of my Party will try to 
treat President Nixon as I tried to treat President Eisen- 
hower. If they do, I believe that they will find it will be 
the best investment they ever made, not only for their 
country but for themselves. 

President Eisenhower returned that investment to me 
in my five years of the Presidency with interest, in wise 
counsel and great help. We are not wise enough to solve 
these problems if just half of us are aboard. 

The President has to have the country’s support. It 
doesn’t make any difference how much he wants peace— 
unless the country has respect for him and confidence in 
him and support for him, he can’t have it. President Nixon 
is going to be in this job not just working for President 
Nixon. He is going to get $200,000 a year. I think some 
of you ought to feel a little bit sorry for me that I am going 
to take a $175,000 cut. But he is going to be there work- 
ing for all of us. 

I said to him one time—Hubert and I had brought the 
plane in from the Pacific and we had crossed it and we 
had been in a lot of thunderheads and electrical storms— 
“It was very dangerous and our radar was out. By luck 
we are here and now we are going to take our grandchil- 
dren and get back in the tourist section. You and Mr. 
Agnew are going to have to take the controls. We are 
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going to be on this plane and you will head it across the 
Atlantic. The squalls will jeopardize you more in the At- 
lantic then they did us in the Pacific.” 


But I sure do want that plane to land and I want it to 
land safely. For that reason I am going to try to keep my 
trips up to the cabin to the very minimum. I am not going 
to knock down any doors or wave any revolvers or put any 
at your temple or pull your hair or distract you or try to 
attract your attention away from the big job you have of 
trying to carry all of us safely through these treacherous 
clouds. 


So I would say to all of you that I appreciate your ask- 
ing me here. I have had a wonderful, full five years. I 
don’t hold a thing against anyone in this town that I know, 
or anywhere else. 


If you can just indulge in a little objectivity and I can 
indulge in a little introspection, I just can’t think of a 
country that could have been better to me and, generally 
speaking, I don’t think there are any segments of that 
country that haven’t been good to me. 


I am leaving this town with nothing but gratitude in 
my heart. There is not a Republican in the House or the 
Senate mean enough for me to dislike or hate—or a Demo- 
crat either. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and thirty-fifth news con- 
ference was held at the National Press Club at 1:46 p.m. on Friday, 
January 17, 1969. He met with reporters at the Press Club’s busi- 
ness meeting. In his opening remarks, he referred to the Press Club’s 


outgoing president, Allan W. Cromley, and its new President, John 
W. (Pat) Heffernan. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the White 
House. 


International Coffee Organization 
Executive Order 11449. January 17, 1969 


PARTICIPATION IN THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE 
ORGANIZATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement Act of 1968 (Title III of Pub- 
lic Law 90-634, approved October 24, 1968, 82 Stat. 
1348), hereinafter referred to as the Act, the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, 1962, as continued by the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, 1968, ratified Novem- 
ber 1, 1968, and proclaimed November 18, 1968 (here- 
inafter referred to as the Agreement), section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, and section 1 of the 
International Organizations Immunities Act (22 U.S.C. 
288), and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. Secretary of State. Subject to the provi- 
sions of this order, the powers of the President involved 
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in the participation of the United States of America in 
the Agreement, including so much of the functions con- 
ferred upon the President by the Act as is neither re. 
served nor delegated to other officers herein, are hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of State. 


Sec. 2. Secretary of the Treasury. The functions con- 
ferred upon the President by subsections (1) (A) and (B) 
and (2) of section 302 of the Act, together with the 
authority to issue and enforce such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to perform those functions, are hereby 
delegated to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Sec. 3. Secretaries of State, the Treasury, Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor. The functions conferred upon the 
President by subsection (3) of section 302 of the Act, 
together with the authority to issue and enforce such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to perform those 
functions, are hereby delegated to the Secretaries of State, 


the Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce and _ Labor, 
severally. 


Sec. 4. Functions reserved. There are hereby reserved 
to the President the functions conferred upon him by sec- 
tions 304, 305, 306 and subsections (1)(C) and (4) of 
section 302 of the Act. ; 


Sec. 5. Coordination. The functions assigned by the 
provisions of this order shall be performed under effective 
coordination. The measures of coordination hereunder 
shall include the following: 


(1) In effecting and carrying out the participation 
of the United States of America in the Agreement, the 
Secretary of State shall consult with the appropriate heads 
of Federal agencies, including the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor. 


(2) The delegates under section 3 of this order shall 
use the functions delegated thereunder as they and the 
Secretary of State shall mutually agree. 


Sec. 6. Redelegation. Each Secretary mentioned in 
this order is hereby authorized to redelegate within his 
Department the functions hereinabove assigned to him. 


Sec. 7. Prior orders. (a) Executive Order No. 11225 
of May 22, 1965 shall continue in force subject to the 
following amendment: Insert the phrase “as continued 
by the International Coffee Agreement, 1968” after the 
phrase “TIAS 5055)”. 


(b) Executive Order No. 11229 of June 14, 1965 
is hereby revoked. 
Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 17, 1969 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:36 p.m, 
January 17, 1969] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11449 was not made public in the form 
of a White House press release. 
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Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Department’s Annual Reports for 1966 and 1967. 
January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the 1966 and 1967 Annual 
Reports of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The Reports record a number of important events in 
both years. They were momentous years in legislative 
enactments as well as in progress toward providing decent 
housing for all Americans and in the efforts to improve 
the quality of urban life. 

In 1966, Congress enacted the legislation authorizing 
the Model Cities Program, one of the most important 
legislative events in the long chronology of Federal actions 
aimed at curing the physical and human blight in the 
Nation’s urban areas. 

During the period, the programs administered by the 
Department were continuing at an accelerated rate, while 
at the same time HUD was seeking and finding new direc- 
tions and redirections in its programs. 

We have developed good housing programs spanning 
the whole range of American economic life—from FHA 
insurance for moderate income families to rent supple- 
ments and low-rent public housing for the poorest fami- 
lies. Urban renewal programs are rebuilding vast sections 
of our cities. Programs are available and working for 
whole metropolitan areas to improve transportation and 
planning, to preserve and create open spaces, to install 
water and sewer systems. 

The Nation can be proud of the beginning steps that 
have been taken in these past few years to deal with the 
serious problems of our urban areas. I commend these 
reports to your attention. 

Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

January 17, 1969 

Note: The reports are printed as “HUD Second Annual Report” 


(Government Printing Office, 108 pp.) and “HUD 3rd Annual 
Report” (Government Printing Office, 110 pp.). 


District of Columbia Ceremony 


Remarks of the President, Mayor Washington, and 
Council Chairman Hechinger at a White House 
Ceremony. January 17, 1969 


Mr. Hecuincer. Mr. President, as you know the 
mayor is the eloquent one, but I will hold this up. This 
is a plaque we are presenting to you from the people of 
Washington. 
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It reads, “To Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States, friend, benefactor and champion. In ap- 
preciation and esteem from the people of the District of 
Columbia whose cause he made his own.” 

This plaque, sir, has a symbol on it with a special de- 
sign for you by the designer who did the First Lady’s 
beautification plaque for the award. I hope you will be 
able to use this in the years to come as a seal of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mayor WasHINGTON. Mr. President, may I say that 
the feeling that the citizens of your town have for you— 
there is a Johnson City in Texas, but I would like to 
think this is Johnson City. For what you and Mrs. Johnson 
have done for us over the years will be remembered long 
by all of us. 

Our symbol to you, as Mr. Hechinger indicated, is 
one of championing. We have had our key inscribed, and 
on the inscription we have, “friend, benefactor, and 
champion.” 

Mr. President, we mean all of that. I would say to 
you, sir, that over a year ago you took interest in two 
projects—personal interest beyond many other interests 
that you had taken. One in creating a subsidy within a 
city at Fort Lincoln and another in a great program to 
help the underprivileged and particularly the elderly in 
the National Medical Association. 

You said to me, “I would like to see those before I 
leave here.” Mr. President, we broke ground on both 
of those projects and they will live as monuments to you 
for all that you meant to this city. They will be living 
monuments. At Fort Lincoln there will be 5,000 people 
who will be forever grateful for what you did. I think 
it is befitting that you indicate that you brought those in. 

Mrs. Johnson, I have walked the streets and alleys of 
this town with you. I must say that your mark is left 
everyplace that you have travelled, from the high roads 
of the affluent, to the little children who, without you, 
would have no feeling or opportunity or thought that 
anyone cared. 

There were hundreds and thousands of youngsters 
who are feeling better and feel that there is some oppor- 
tunity for them because you were there. That will always 
live in the hearts of this town for that great contribution. 

It would be possible, I suppose, for us to go on and on, 
but as you introduce the President you say very little, 
because what you leave is the biggest for all of us—your 
hearts in our hearts. 

CHAIRMAN HeEcHiINnGcER. Mrs. Johnson, as the Presi- 
dent said a moment ago, you are the closest helpmate, 
and we feel that way about you in Washington. We have 
this plaque for you with the same insignia that reads: 

“To Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, whose quiet transform- 
ing touch gave to the citizens of Washington not only a 
more beautiful landscape, but a new vision of their city’s 
possibilities. In admiration and affection from the people 
of the District of Columbia.” 
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We are so pleased that you left a heritage and we want 
to carry it on. 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Mayor, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Deputy Mayor: 


I brought Mrs. Johnson to Washington as a bride 34 
years ago. Most of the time during these 34 years we have 
lived here in this city—our city. This has been our home. 
These have been marvelous years. It was wonderful when 
we were young and fighting our way along in the Con- 
gress of the United States in the House. It got better the 
years that we were in the Senate. After I was stricken and 
temporarily derailed it seemed that I had time to really 
appreciate people and things more than I had in my 
earlier years. Then we bought our home here when I 
was Vice President. 

The last 5 years we have been here in the White House 
and these have been the most marvelous years that any 
couple could spend anywhere with anyone. Most of the 
things that we have sought we have done. Most of the 
dreams we have had have been realized. Most of the 
recommendations we have made have been accepted. 

One of the great disappointments, though—and we 
have disappointments and we have failures—I have won- 
dered many, many times just why I did fail on this—was 
home rule for the District of Columbia. We passed it in 
the Senate. We even got the petition, the unusual proce- 
dure of petitioning out of the committee and bringing it 
to the Floor of the House. But a few men were changed 
and we did not pass home rule so we spent days and weeks 
and months trying to find some way to get local self- 
government in the District of Columbia. 

We have come about as close to it as the lawyers knew 
how to come under very rigid orders and instructions to 
produce a council and Mayor. 

Then I went through the days of prevailing on Walter 
Washington to come back to Washington from New York 
to become our Mayor. You don’t know how much pride 
that has given me to see the way the Mayor and the 
Deputy Mayor work as Comayors of this city, as two men 
who let the needs of the city come ahead of any personal 
selfishness of their own, and the Chairman of the Council 
has been a strong rightarm all the way through it. 

This city needs so much and gets so little. We all take 
from it, pull down, exploit it, but we put so little back into 
it. Somehow or other I think that the present city gov- 
ernment have made us all realize the need our city has 
for us and Washington will always be home to me. I will 
always treasure these marvelous years that I have spent 
here, particularly the last 5. 

I still wish that we had passed home rule, just like I 
still wish that we had ratified the nonproliferation treaty. 
But I think we will get around to both of them before too 
long and you can’t get everything you want when you 
want it. 

There is no question but what rapid, unbelievable ad- 
vances have been made in our Government and in the 
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cause of our people here. I think that your appointment 
and the selection of the Council and the Deputy Mayor's 
willingness to leave a fine post and come over and help 
us have been the most wonderful things that could happen 
to the District of Columbia. 


We look forward to coming to Washington and visiting 
you often and trying to help you in any way we can. The 
fact that you gave us a key—I would rather you gave us 
a hotel credit card, but the fact that you were thoughtful 
enough to want to give us anything after all the problems 
we have gone through together—makes me very humble 
and very grateful and very thankful that I live in such a 
nice world with so many nice people. 

NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 7 p.m. in the Cabinet 
Room at the White House, where he and Mrs. Johnson met with 
Mayor Walter Washington, John W. Hechinger, Chairman of the 
District of Columbia City Council, and other District officials, 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


National Wilderness Preservation 
System 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Fifth Annual Report on the 
Status of the System and Urging Action on 
Proposed Additions. January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress the Fifth 
Annual Report on the status of the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

Wilderness is at the heart of America’s heritage. It has 
had immeasurable impact on our nation’s character, and 
on those who made its history. Its beauty and majesty 
have enriched the nation’s spirit. 


Forty-three years ago, conservationist Aldo Leopold 
said: ‘Wilderness certainly cannot be built at will, like 
a city park or a tennis court. . . . Neither can a wilder- 
ness be grown like timber, because it is something more 
than trees . . . if we want wilderness, we must foresee 
our want and preserve the proper areas against the en- 
croachment of inimical uses.” 


In 1964, Congress recognized this need and established 
54 National Forest areas as the nucleus of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

During the 90th Congress, I submitted recommenda- 
tions for 30 additions to the System. Action was com- 
pleted on four of these during the last year. Another was 
added in connection with legislation for Washington’s 
North Cascades, Altogether, some 800,000 acres were 


placed under the permanent protection of the Wilderness 
Act. 
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I am now sending to the Congress 13 additional wilder- 
ness proposals. One would designate about 323,000 acres 
within the Ashley and Wasatch National Forests of Utah 
as the High Uintas Wilderness. The remaining 12 pro- 

als would create wilderness areas within several dif- 
ferent wildlife refuges. I am also transmitting the results 
of Interior Department review of the Bear River Wilder- 
ness proposal. The Secretary of the Interior does not rec- 
ommend wilderness status for this area, and I concur in 
that recommendation. 

I urge early and favorable action on the new proposals 
as well as on those { submitted previously. 

The future character of America depends on what con- 
structive actions we take today. We can destroy our coun- 
try by neglect, just as surely as we can save its great, God- 
given beauty by showing true concern. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
January 17, 1969 


National Housing Goals 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the First Annual Report. 
January 17, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am transmitting today the first annual report on Na- 
tional Housing Goals, as required by the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. 

That Act affirmed the national goal of “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every American 
family.” It determined that this goal can be achieved by 
constructing or rehabilitating 26 million housing units in 
the next decade, 6 million of which will be for low- and 
moderate-income families. 

This report lays out a plan for housing production to 
meet this goal. It also identifies the potential problems 
that may be faced in the coming year. 


—It notes the sensitivity of residential building to credit 
conditions. 


—It reviews the long-run need for adequate labor, land 
and materials to maintain an increasing level of con- 
struction. 


The housing goals of the 1968 Act are firm national 
commitments. I urge the Congress, State and local offi- 
cials, and concerned individuals to give careful con- 
sideration to this report. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 17, 1969 
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Appalachian Regional Commission 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Commission’s Annual Report 
for Fiscal Year 1968. January 18, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress the Annual 
Report of the Appalachian Regional Commission for 
Fiscal Year 1968. 

This marks the halfway point in a six-year develop- 
ment program intended to close the economic gap be- 
tween the Appalachian Region and the rest of the Nation. 

In many ways the Appalachian program has been an 
experiment. At the end of this third year, it is possible 
to say that that experiment has proven itself successful— 
even if it is not possible to fully measure the impact of 
all its provisions. 

Throughout the mountains and valleys of the thirteen 
Appalachian States, the three-year results of this program 
are highly visible—not only on the landscape but in the 
new hopes of its people. 

There are 116.5 miles of new highways completed, 
with another 357.4 miles under construction—drastically 
reducing isolation and opening up new opportunities to 
the people of the region. 

There are 36 new or expanded airports, assuring many 
communities of the commercial and developmental ad- 
vantages of the air age. 

More than 160 vocational education schools are train- 
ing thousands of students who might have been drop- 
outs—giving them modern skills to secure employment. 

Over 170 new or improved hospitals and health facil- 
ities are providing modern health care to a people who 
have long been denied the basic health service which most 
Americans have taken for granted. 

There are 127 institutions of higher education which 
have been assisted—and they are on the way to giving the 
best education possible to the young people of Appalachia. 

All this and more—libraries, low and moderate income 
housing projects, educational television stations, water and 
sewer systems: hundreds of separate projects are at work 
to reclaim lives and enhance the land that was ravaged by 
erosion, strip mining, underground mine fires and floods. 

The story of Appalachia is a story of growing hope. 

I hope the 91st Congress will continue and strengthen 
the Appalachian Program. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 18, 1969 


NOTE: The 153-page report is printed under the title “The Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission Annual Report, 1968.” 
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Board of Foreign Scholarships 


Announcement of Reappointment of James R. Roach 
and Appointment of W. Thomas Johnson, Jr. 
January 18, 1969 


President Johnson today announced the reappointment 
of one and the appointment of one new member of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. Those men appointed by 
the President are: 

James R. Roach (reappointment), of Austin, Texas, 
professor of government, University of Texas, and Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Wyatt Thomas Johnson, Jr., of Macon, Ga., Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships, which was author- 
ized by legislation in 1961, is responsible for supervising 
the academic exchange program. The Board consists of 
12 members appointed by the President for 3-year terms. 
The Board meets quarterly for 2-day sessions and mem- 
bers receive $50 a day while performing duties for the 
Board. 


National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education 


Announcement of Appointment of 21 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. January 18, 1969 


President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of a 21-member National Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education. He designated Hugh Calkins of Ohio 
to serve as Chairman. 


The Council was created in accordance with the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1968, which Presi- 
dent Johnson signed on October 16, 1968. The group 
is to meet at least four times a year and advise the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education concerning the administra- 
tion and effectiveness of the broad new vocational edu- 
cation programs which are mandated by the legislation. 
The Council will make annual reports and recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for transmittal to the Congress. The Council is also au- 
thorized to conduct independent evaluation of programs 
and to publish and distribute the results of these evalua- 
tions. 


Following is a list of the newly appointed members 
and the terms they will serve. 


Fintay C. Auten of D.C. for a 3-year term 

H. S. “Hank” Brown of Texas for a 1-year term 
Marvin H. Fetpman of New Jersey for a 3-year term 
Jack Micuie of California for a 2-year term 

SamuEt H. Suapiro of Illinois for a 3-year term 
RoBert WorTHINGTON of New Jersey for a 2-year term 
Joun W. Letson of Georgia for a 3-year term 
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Hucu Cauxins of Ohio for a 2-year term as Chairman 
Ottver P. Koustoe of Colorado for a 1-year term 
Cuartes F. Nicuots of Minnesota for a 2-year term 
Donatp H. Situ of Illinois for a 1-year term 

Amo De Bernarpts of Oregon for a 1-year term 
Mrs. CENorIA JoHNSON of D.C. for a 1-year term 
Brick Lowery of Texas for a 3-year term 

RicHArD ALLEN of New Hampshire for a 2-year term 
Lowe ut Burkett of D.C. for a 2-year term 

Grorce Ramey of Kentucky for a 3-year term 

Luis M. Morton of Texas for a 3-year term 

Acnes Bryant of Michigan for a 1-year term 
Micuaet Atarip of New Mexico for a 2-year term 
Auice F. Biue of North Carolina for a 1-year term 


Big Thicket of Southeast Texas 


Statement by the President Urging Preservation of the 
Wilderness Area. January 18, 1969 


For 5 years now, we have worked to preserve hundreds 
of thousands of American acres for the benefit of the 
people—from the Redwoods of California to the shore- 
lines of the East. But too many wild and splendid areas 
are still outside the people’s reach. 

The Big Thicket of Southeast Texas is such a place. 
This unique and beautiful woodland can be a source of 
enjoyment for generations yet to come. We should pre- 
serve as much of it as we can without delay. And as quickly 
as possible, we should add it to our great inventory of 
national parks and recreation areas. 

I urge the people of Texas—and the people of the 
United States—to act now to save this great wilderness 
area. I hope we will not lose this chance to put this mag- 
nificent part of our heritage into the people’s trust, for 
the enrichment of America forever. 


National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Endowment’s Third Annual 
Report. January 18, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress this Third 
Annual Report of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

The Report describes the many ways in which the En- 
dowment, though in operation for only three years, is 
helping scholars extend the knowledge and wisdom 
needed for human understanding, and helping teachers 
develop better ways of making the humanities meaning- 
ful to their students. The Report shows that in Fiscal Year 
1968 the Endowment supported the Humanities with 
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ts to individuals and institutions in 44 States and the 
District of Columbia. 
I commend this Report to the Congress, with satisfac- 
tion that a real beginning has been made in increasing 
Americans’ awareness of their priceless cultural heritage. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 18, 1969 


note: The report (86 pp., processed) will be printed as a House 
document. 


TIR Carnets 


Executive Order Delegating Authority to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. January 18, 1969 


DESIGNATION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
To AutTHorizE Associations To Issue TIR 
CARNETS AND To Act AS GUARANTORS UNDER 
THE CustoMs CONVENTION ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRANSPORT OF Goops UNDER COVER OF 
TIR CarNneETs 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, I hereby designate the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take all action required of the United 
States under paragraph 1 of Article 5 of the Customs Con- 
vention on the International Transport of Goods Under 
Cover of TIR Carnets (TIR Convention) ratified by the 
President on May 3, 1967 (TIAS 6633), and to exercise 
his authority hereunder subject to the conditions set forth 
in paragraph 2 of said Article 5. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to delegate his authority and func- 
tions hereunder, including the authority to subdelegate 
such authority and functions, as he shall deem appropri- 
ate, 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
January 18, 1969 


note: The Executive order was not filed with the Office of the 
Federal Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed 
above, it follows the text made available by the White House. 


President’s Committee 
on Urban Housing 


Statement by the President Upon Receiving the 
Committee’s Report. January 18, 1969 


I have received today the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Urban Housing from its Chairman, Edgar 
Kaiser. 
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On June 2, 1967, I appointed the Kaiser Committee 
and asked it the following question: How can the re- 
sources and talents of private industry be better directed 
to the production and rehabilitation of housing, particu- 
larly for low and moderate income families? 

While the Committee’s report is being released today, 
this Nation has already benefited from the deliberations 
and advice of its distinguished members, The concept of 
the National Housing Partnership—enacted in that great 
act—was thought out and recommended by this Com- 
mittee. 

I hope the report of the Kaiser Committee will be help- 
ful to the Congress, and to local officials and citizens 
throughout the Nation. I believe that this report—and the 
studies of the Douglas Commission released last month— 
present issues that the Nation will face and actions which 
it will want to consider if we are to fulfill the commit- 
ment of the Housing Act of 1949, reaffirmed in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1968—“the realization as soon as possible of 
the goal of a decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” 

NOTE: The report is printed under the title “A Decent Home: Re- 


port of the President’s Committee on Urban Housing” (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 252 pp.). 


The President's Prayer 


Text of Prayer Written by the President and Read 
at Church Services Attended by the First Family. 
January 19, 1969 


We come before Thee with grateful hearts, thankful for 
the days that have been ours and for the works we have 
been permitted to do together. 

In these hours now, our thoughts are not of ourselves 
but of our country. Thou has blessed America greatly; 
may we, in the conduct of her affairs, be always worthy in 
Thy sight—and in the sight of our fellow man. 

Deliver us from the follies of power and pride. Show us 
the uses of our strengths that will make life better on 
this earth for all Thy children. In season and out, help us 
to hold to the purposes Thou has taught us, feeding the 
hungry, healing the sick, caring for the needy, trusting our 
young, training them up in the way they should go. 

Lift our visions, Father, renew our faith in Thee, and in 
ourselves. Stir our spirits and disturb our consciences that 
we may seek not rest from our labors but right for neigh- 
bors. Blind our eyes to the colors of men’s skins, close our 
hearts against hate and violence, and fill our souls with a 
love of justice and compassion. 

May we, as a Nation, deserve no enemies and be worthy 
of all our friends, striving without ceasing for a day when 
mankind shall not know war anymore. 
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Watch over this city and keep it from strife and sorrow. 
Guard this Republic and guide us in its service. 
These things we ask in Thy name. Amen. 
NoTE: The prayer was read by the Rev. Dr. George R. Davis at the 
National City Christian Church in Washington on Sunday, January 


19. It was not made public in the form of a White House press 
release. 


President’s Commission on 
Personnel Interchange 


Executive Order. January 19, 1969 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON PER- 
SONNEL INTERCHANGE 


WHEREAS Close cooperation between the Government 
and the private sector is essential to the future progress 
of our Nation; 

Wuereas both the Government and the private sector 
will be enriched if the most promising young executives 
in each sector are given an opportunity to work in the 
other sector in challenging and responsible positions; and 

WuerEAs the President’s Advisory Panel on Personnel 
Interchange has recommended establishment of a Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel Interchange to imple- 
ment a formal program of executive interchange: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of the Commission. (a) 
There is hereby established the President’s Commission on 
Personnel Interchange (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission ) . 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of such offi- 
cials in the Federal departments and agencies and such 
persons from the private sector as the President may from 
time to time appoint. The Chairman shall be designated 
by the President. The members of the Commission and 
the Chairman shall serve two-year terms at the pleasure 
of the President. 


(c) Members of the Commission who are officers or 
employees of the Federal Government shall receive no 
additional compensation by reason of this order, and 
members who are not such officers or employees shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be provided with 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
as authorized by law. 


Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission. The Commission 
shall: 


(a) Develop an Executive Interchange Program 
under which promising young executives from the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies and the private sector will 
be selected as Interchange Executives and placed in posi- 
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tions offering challenge and responsibility in the othe 
sector. 

(b) Develop an education program designed to place 
the work experience of the Interchange Executives jp 
the broader context of Government and the private 
sector. 

(c) Supervise and review the operation of the Pro. 
gram, and make recommendations to the President as to 
ways of promoting interchange between the Government 
and the private sector. 

Sec. 3. Federal Departments and Agencies. (a) Each 
Federal department and agency shall cooperate with the 
Commission and shall furnish it with such assistance as 
the Chairman may request in connection with the Pro- 
gram. 

(b) The head of each Federal department and agency 
shall designate a presidential appointee who is not a mem- 
ber of the Commission to serve as liaison to the Commis- 
sion. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall provide the 
Commission with administrative services, staff support, 
and travel expenses, as authorized by law. 


Lynpon B. JoHNson 
The White House 


January 19, 1969 
NOTE: The Executive order was not filed with the Office of the 


Federal Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed 
above, it follows the text of the White House press release. 


Manpower Report of the President 


The President’s Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Annual Report. 
January 19, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


It is with great pride that I submit this, the final Man- 
power Report of my Presidency. It describes the most 
favorable employment record in many years and the 
policies and programs that have made this progress pos- 
sible. It also sets forth the agenda for further improve- 
ments in the use of the Nation’s manpower and for cor- 
tinued economic prosperity. 

This Report records the Nation’s ability and continv- 
ing progress to meet one of the most basic needs of its 
people and represents a valid gauge of the Nation’s essen- 
tial strength. 

The overriding significance of the Report is found i 
its concern for people, the most precious resource of this 
Nation—teenagers with futures to build, men and women 
with families to feed and house and educate, elderly citi- 
zens with productive years still ahead. 


I commend this Report to your careful attention as the 
profile of America at work today. It is a record of promises 
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made, of achievements and of hopes aroused. A new sense 
of dignity, a new chance for fulfillment, a new vision of 
the future have touched the lives of many millions because 
of what these pages tell. 

Although there is ample cause for satisfaction in this 
Report, there is none for complacency. What we have 
accomplished helps to describe the dimensions of what is 
sill undone. But those achievements, incomplete as they 
are, also serve to show us what can be done. 

With a strong economy as the lifeline, special manpower 
programs—those we have tried and those still to be tested 
in the years ahead—can help men and women whom the 
economy would otherwise by-pass. 

The road we are on is a long one. But the milestones we 
have already passed tell us it is the right road. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
January 19, 1969 
note: The report entitled “Manpower Report of the President 
Including a Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, Utili- 
zation, and Training” by the United States Department of Labor: 


Transmitted to the Congress January 1969 (Government Printing 
Office, 253 pp.), was made available with the release. 


National Commission on 
Consumer Finance 


Announcement of Three Appointments to the 
Commission. January 20, 1969 


President Johnson today announced his three appoint- 
ments to the nine-member National Commission on Con- 
sumer Finance. They are: 


HerBeRT O’Conor, Jr. of Maryland 
Joz ALBriTToNn of Texas 
Eart Pippin of Alabama 


Medal of Freedom 


Announcement of Award to Twenty Americans. 
January 20, 1969 


President Johnson announced today that he has 
awarded the Medal of Freedom to twenty distinguished 
Americans. They are: 


Eucene BLack 
CLark CLIFFORD 
AveRELL HARRIMAN 
Cyrus VANCE 
Dr. MicuarL DeEBAKEY 
Dav Dusinsky 
Henry Forp II 

LPH ELLISON 
Bos Horr 
Epcar KAISER 


Mary LASKER 

Grecory Peck 
LAURANCE ROCKEFELLER 
Watt Rostow 
MERRIMAN SMITH 
Wiuram S. WHITE 

Roy WILKINS 

Wuitney Youno, Jr. 
NMcGeorce Bunpy 
Joun Macy 
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National Park System 


Statement by the President Upon Signing 
Five Proclamations Adding Lands to the 
Park System. January 20, 1969 


President Johnson has today signed proclamations add- 
ing approximately 300,000 acres of Federal lands to the 
National Park System. The action increases the area of 
the National Park System to a new high of 28.5 million 
acres. 

President Johnson’s proclamations establish a new Na- 
tional Monument—Marble Canyon in Arizona—and en- 
large three existing Monuments—Arches and Capitol 
Reef in Utah, and Katmai in Alaska. 

The President also approved the filing of applications 
on December 19, 1968, for public land orders which 
would add more than 1,280,000 acres to the National 
Wildlife Refuge System. A new 265,000-acre Cape New- 
ham National Wildlife Refuge would be established, 
along with a 1,017,000-acre addition to existing Clarence 
Rhode National Wildlife Range. Both are in Alaska. The 
President directed Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
to take final action on these applications before his ad- 
ministration ends. 

Since the time of Theodore Roosevelt, a number of 
Presidents of the United States approaching the end of 
their terms of office have reviewed their stewardship of 
the land estate of the American people. 

Most of them have employed the authority of the 
Antiquities Act of 1906 and other statutory authority to 
give special status to land already owned by the Ameri- 
can people by creating new wildlife refuges and National 
Monuments. National Parks can only be created by act 
of Congress. 

President Johnson made the following statement as he 
signed the proclamations: 

“T am happy to be able to dedicate this portion of the 
public domain to the purposes of conservation. The areas 
I have chosen are not large—but they are superb land- 
marks of major historic and scientific interest, and action 
is needed now to insure that this land is put to its finest use. 


“A number of additional National Monument proposals 
were presented to me for consideration by the Secretary of 
Interior. They include the Sonorian Desert area in Ari- 
zona, an enlargement of the Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska, and the creation of a vast new park area 
above the Arctic Circle in Alaska. Each would be an 
exciting addition to our park system. 


“After a careful review of these proposals, I have con- 
cluded that it would not be desirable to take executive 
action for the acquisition of this land in the last few days 
of my term. The proposals include over 7 million acres— 
an enormous increase in our total park holdings. I believe 
the taking of this land—without any opportunity for Con- 
gressional study—would strain the Antiquities Act far 
beyond its intent and would be poor public policy. Under- 








standably, such action, I am informed, would be opposed 
by leading Members of Congress having authority in this 
field who have not had the opportunity to review or pass 
judgment on the desirability of the taking. 

“Under these circumstances, I have directed the Secre- 
tary of Interior to submit these additional proposals to 
the Interior Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives for their consideration as new National 
Parks. I hope the Committees will see fit to give the pro- 
posed areas careful study at the earliest possible time.” 

The actions by President Johnson affect public lands 
in Alaska, Arizona, and Utah that have been under Fed- 
eral control since the American flag first flew over them. 
Heretofore, these lands have been administered by the 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

Presidential authority for proclamations to preserve 
parts of the Nation’s public domain was established by 
law more than half a century ago. Over the years, this 
authority previously has been exercised 152 times—to 
establish new National Monuments in the National Park 
System, or to change boundaries of existing Monuments. 
More than 10,150,000 acres were added to the National 
Park System under this authority by Presidential action 
in prior years. 

Some of these Monuments, like Petrified Forest in Ari- 
zona, later became National Parks. 

Katmai National Monument, Alaska (existing area of 
2,697,590 acres, being enlarged by 94,500 acres), em- 
braces a chain of active volcanic peaks including the 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, scene of a violent erup- 
tion in 1912. It is home to the Alaska brown bear, one 
of the world’s largest. Originally established in 1918 and 
twice enlarged since, in 1931 and 1942, it is being aug- 
mented by primitive lands which fully enclose scenic 
Naknek Lake, formerly cut in two by the previous 
boundary. The addition of this land also offers the op- 
portunity to provide a water access route to the interior 
of the area from the Monument headquarters at King 
Salmon. Katmai’s scenic assets include about 100 miles 
of ocean bays, fiords and lagoons, glaciers, craters, and 
a series of connected lakes. 

Arches National Monument, Utah (existing area of 
34,010 acres, being enlarged by about 49,000 acres) con- 
tains the Nation’s greatest concentration of natural arches 
(some 90 of them), windows, spires, and pinnacles. 
Originally proclaimed a National Monument in 1929, it 
is being enlarged to encompass an area big enough to tell 
its complete geologic and biologic story, taking in extraor- 
dinary scenic features and protecting outstanding sci- 
entific resources. 

Capitol Reef National Monument, Utah (existing area 
of 39,172 acres, being enlarged by 215,000 acres), is 
another wonderland where exposed and eroded rock lay- 
ers laid down over a 125-million-year period now stand 
on edge like pages of a great geology textbook. The origi- 
nal area was proclaimed a National Monument in 1937, 
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and it was enlarged slightly in 1958. It is being expanded 
to bring the entire unique Waterpocket Fold within the 
National Park System and to present the geologic story 
fully. Also added is Cathedral Valley, displaying spectacu- 
lar sandstone monoliths 400 to 700 feet high. 

Marble Canyon National Monument, Arizona (26,000 
acres), is a superlative scenic canyon area with nearly 
vertical red sandstone and white limestone walls, 3,000 
feet high. It includes some of the Colorado River’s finest 
white-water rapids. Extending some 50 miles along the 
river, it links Lees Ferry in the Glen Canyon National 
Recreation Area—the region’s only boat access point to 
the Colorado—with Grand Canyon National Monument, 
downriver, thereby completing protection of a 300-mile 
river route. The eastern edge of the Monument borders 
the Navajo Indian Reservation. 


The President also signed a proclamation designating 
the site of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt memorial as the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Park area. The 
purpose of the proclamation is to authorize maintenance 
of the site by the Park Service pending a final decision on 
the design of the memorial. 


NOTE: The Proclamations were not filed with the Office of the 
Federal Register before the cutoff time of this issue. The White 
House made available the texts of the Proclamations, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 
ENLARGING THE KatMAI NATIONAL MONUMENT, ALASKA 


Wueredas, the Katmai National Monument in Alaska was es- 
tablished by Proclamation No. 1487 of September 24, 1918, to 
preserve an area that is of significant importance in the study of 
volcanism and the monument was subsequently enlarged to in- 
clude other areas containing features and objects of historical and 
scientific interest ; and 

WuerEAs, only a part of Naknek Lake is included within the 
present boundaries of the monument and the inclusion of all of 
such lake and its shores is necessary for the protection of the ecolog- 
ical and other scientific values of this lake and the existing monu- 
ment; and 

WHEREAS, under section 2 of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), the President is authorized “to declare by 
public proclamation * * * objects of historic or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to be national monuments, and may 
reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects to be protected:” 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jonnson, President of the 
United States, under the authority vested in me by section 2 of the 
act of June 8, 1906, supra, do proclaim that, subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, the lands owned or controlled by the United States 
within the following described boundary are hereby added to and 
made a part of the Katmai National Monument: 


SEWARD MERIDIAN, ALASKA 


Beginning at a point on the westerly boundary of the Katmai 
National Monument at its intersection with the southerly line of 
T185 R41W, (unsurveyed) ; 

Thence westerly along said township line through Rs. 41, 42 and 
43 W, (unsurveyed), to the southwest corner of T18S, R43W, 
(unsurveyed) ; 

Thence northerly along the west line of Tps. 18 and 17 S, R43W, 
(unsurveyed), to the northwest corner of T17S, R43W, (unsur- 
veyed) ; 

Thence easterly along the north line of T17S, R43W, (unsur- 
veyed), and the south line of T16S, R43W, (unsurveyed), to the 
southwest corner of sec. 34, T16S, R43W, (unsurveyed) ; 
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Thence northerly along the west line of said sec. 34 to the north- 
west corner thereof; 

Thence easterly along the north line of secs. 34, 35 and 36, T16S, 
R43W, (unsurveyed), secs. 31 through 36, T16S, R42W, (unsur- 
veyed), and secs. 31, 32, 33 and 34, T16S, R41W, (unsurveyed), 
to its intersection with the westerly line of Katmai National Monu- 

ent; 

, Thence southwesterly and southeasterly along the westerly bound- 
ary of the Katmai National Monument to the Point of Beginning, 
containing approximately 94,547 acres. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons 
not to appropriate, injure, destroy, or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon any of the lands thereof. 

Any reservations or withdrawals heretofore made which affect the 
lands described above are hereby revoked. This proclamation shall 
not affect any claims, as described in section 4 of the Alaska State 
hood Act (72 Stat. 339), of Alaska natives to the lands within the 
monument area. 

In Witness WueErEoF, I have hereunto set my hand this twen- 
tieth day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-nine and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNsSON 





PROCLAMATION 
ENLARGING THE ARCHES NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH 


Wuereas, the Arches National Monument in Utah was estab- 
lished by Proclamation No. 1875 of April 12, 1929, and enlarged 
by Proclamation No. 2312 of November 25, 1938, and its boundary 
adjusted by Proclamation No. 3360 of July 22, 1960, to reserve 
and set apart areas containing extraordinary examples of wind- 
eroded sandstone formations and other features of geological, his- 
toric and scientific interest ; and 

WHEREAS, it would be in the public interest to add to the 
Arches National Monument certain adjoining lands which en- 
compass a variety of additional features which constitute objects 
of geological and scientific interest to complete the geologic story 
presented at the monument; and 

WHEREAS, under section 2 of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), the President is authorized “to declare by 
public proclamation * * * objects of historic or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to be national monuments, and may 
Teserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects to be protected:” 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President of the 
United States, under the authority vested in me by section 2 of the 
act of June 8, 1906, supra, do proclaim that, subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, (1) the lands owned or controlled by the United States 
within the exterior boundaries of the following described area are 
hereby added to and made a part of the Arches National Monu- 
ment, and (2) the State-owned and privately owned lands within 
those boundaries shall become and be reserved as parts of that monu- 
ment upon acquisition of title thereto by the United States: 


SALT LAKE MERIDIAN, UTAH 
T. 23 S., R. 20 E., 
sec. 11 
sec. 12, N%2 
sec. 14 
sec. 24, SY 
secs. 25 and 26 
sec. 27, E% 
secs. 35 and 36 
T.248.,R. 20E., 
sec. 1 
T.23S.,R., 21 E., 
sec. 7, NY 
sec. 8, SY 
sec. 15, SY 
sec. 19, S14 
sec. 20, SW'%4 
sec. 23, SY 
secs. 25, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 36 
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T. 24S8.,R. 21 E., 
sec. 3,8 
secs. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10 
sec. 11, WY and SE%4 
secs. 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 
sec. 36, S¥% 
T. 25 S., R. 21 E., 
secs. | and 2 
sec. 6, EY2 
sec. 7, EY 
secs. 11, 12, 13, and 14 
sec. 18, NE% 
sec. 23 
sec. 24, 25 and 26—those portions lying north of the right 
bank of the Colorado River 
T. 23S., R. 22 E., 
sec. 31 
sec. 32, WY and SE% 
sec. 33, SY 
T. 248., R. 22 E., 
sec. 4, EY 
sec. 9, EY 
secs. 10 and 11 
sec. 12,S'¥ 
secs. 13, 14, 15 and 16 
sec. 17, EY2 and EANW% 
sec.20, NE%, NY%2SE% and SEASE% 
secs. 21, 22, 23 and 24 
secs. 25, 26, 27 and 28—those portions lying north of the right 
bank of the Colorado River 
sec. 29, NEANE% 
sec. 31, SY 
sec. 32, that portion of the S¥ lying west and north of the 
right bank of the Colorado River 
sec. 33, that portion lying west and north of the right bank 
of the Colorado River 
T. 25S., R. 22E., 
sec. 5, that portion lying west of the right bank of the Colorado 
River 
secs. 6 and 7 
secs. 8, 9, 10, 15, 16 and 17—those portions adjoining the 
right bank of the Colorado River 


sec. 18 
secs. 19 and 20—those portions lying north of the right bank 
of the Colorado River 
T. 24S8.,R. 23 E., 
sec. 18, SW%4 


sec. 19, W'% 
sec. 30, lots 3 to 7, inclusive and lots 11 and 12 
containing 48,943 acres, more or less. 


Warning is hereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons not 
to appropriate, injure, destroy, or remove any feature of this monu- 
ment and not to locate or settle upon any of the lands thereof. 

Any reservations or withdrawals heretofore made which affect the 
lands described above are hereby revoked. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand this 
twentieth day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-nine and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninety-third. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 





PROCLAMATION 
ENLARGING THE CapiToL ReeF NATIONAL MONUMENT, UTAH 


Wuereas, the Capitol Reef National Monument in Utah was 
established by Proclamation No. 2246 of August 2, 1937, and 
enlarged by Proclamation No. 3249 of July 2, 1958, to set aside 
and reserve certain areas possessing significant features and objects 
of geological and scientific interest ; and 

WHEREAS, it would be in the public interest to add to the Capitol 
Reef National Monument certain adjoining lands which encompass 
the outstanding geological feature known as Waterpocket Fold and 
other complementing geological features, which constitute objects 
of scientific interest, such as Cathedral Valley; and 

WHEREAS, under section 2 of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), the President is authorized “to declare by 
public proclamation * * * objects of historic or scientific interest 
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that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be national monuments, and may 
reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects to be protected:” 
Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President of the 
United States, under the authority vested in me by section 2 of the 
act of June 8, 1906, supra, do proclaim that, subject to valid exist- 
ing rights, (1) the lands owned or controlled by the United States 
within the exterior boundaries of the following described area are 
hereby added to and made a part of the Capitol Reef National 
Monument, and (2) the State-owned and privately owned lands 
within those boundaries shall become and be reserved as parts of 
that monument upon acquisition of title thereto by the United 
States: 
SALT LAKE MERIDIAN, UTAH 
T. 26S.,R.5E., 
secs. 25 to 29, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 32 to 36, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 278.,R.5 E., 
secs. 1 to 4, inclusive; 
secs. 9 to 16, inclusive; 
secs, 21 to 28, inclusive ; 
secs. 33 to 36, inclusive. 
T. 28S.,R.5E., 
secs. 1 to 3, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 10 to 15, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 22 to 27, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 26S.,R.6E., 
secs. 27 to 34, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T.275S.,R.6E., 
secs. 3 to 5, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 8 to 10, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 15 to 17, inclusive, partly unsurveyed; 
secs. 20 to 22, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 27 to 29, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 32 to 36, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 28 S., R. 6 E., that portion not previously included in the monu- 
ment, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 29S8.,R.6E., 
secs. 7, 8 and 17, those portions not previously included in the 
monument; 
sec. 18, NE™%4, unsurveyed; 
secs. 20 and 21, partly unsurveyed ; 
sec. 27, unsurveyed, those portions not previously included in 
the monument; 
secs. 28, 29 and 34, partly unsurveyed; 
sec. 35, those portions not previously included in the monu- 
ment. 
T.30S.,R.6E., 
secs. 2 and 11; 
sec. 12, W%; 
sec. 13. 


T.278.,R.7E., 
secs. 31 and 32, partly unsurveyed. 


T. 28S.,R.7E., 
secs. 2 to 11, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 14 to 23, inclusive, partly unsurveyed; 
secs. 26 to 35, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 


T. 29S8.,R.7E., 
secs. 1 to 4, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 9 to 12, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 13 and 14, that portion north of State of Utah Route 24, 
unsurveyed ; 
secs. 15, 16, 21 and 22, partly unsurveyed ; 
sec. 24, that portion north of State of Utah Route 24, un- 
surveyed ; 
secs. 27, 28, 33 and 34, unsurveyed. 
T.30S.,R.7E., 
secs. 3 and 10, unsurveyed; 
secs. 18, 19, 20 and 29, those portions not previously included 
in the monument; 


secs. 30, 31 and 32. 
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T.318.,R.7E., 
secs. 3 to 11, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 14 to 23, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 27 to 33, inclusive; 
sec. 34, W%. 
T. 328.,R.7E., 
secs. 1 to 18, inclusive; 
secs. 22 to 27, inclusive; 
secs. 35 and 36. 
T. 33 S.,R.7E., 
secs. 1 and 2; 
secs. 11, 12, 13, 24 and 25, unsurveyed. 
T. 32S.,R.8E., 
secs. 6, 7, 18 and 19; 
secs. 29 to 32, inclusive. 
T. 33S.,R.8E., 
secs. 5 to 8, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 16 to 21, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 28 to 34, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 34S.,R.8E., 
secs. 3 to 11, inclusive, partly unsurveyed; 
secs. 13 to 36, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 35.,R. 8 E., 
secs. 1 to 5, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 8 to 16, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 22 to 26, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
sec. 36. 
T.34S.,,R.9E., 
sec. 19, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 30 to 32, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T.35S.,R.9E., 
secs. 5 to 8, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 16 to 21, inclusive, partly unsurveyed ; 
secs. 28 to 33, inclusive, partly unsurveyed. 
T. 36S.,R.9E., 
secs. 4 to 9, inclusive, unsurveyed ; 
secs. 16, 17, and 21, partly unsurveyed. 
containing 215,056 acres, more or less. 


Warning is hereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons 
not to appropriate, injure, destroy, or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon any of the lands there- 
of. 

Any reservations or withdrawals heretofore made which affect 
the lands described above are hereby revoked. 

Nothing herein shall prevent the movement of livestock across 
the lands included in this monument under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and upon drive- 
ways to be specifically designated by said Secretary. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand this twen- 
tieth day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-nine and of the Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





PROCLAMATION 
EsTABLISHING MarBLE CANYON NATIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZONA 


Wuereas, the Marble Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona, 
a northerly continuation of the world-renowned Grand Canyon, 
possesses unusual geologic and paleontologic features and objects 
and other scientific and natural values; and 

WHEREAS, it appears that the public interest would be promoted 
by reserving the federally owned lands encompassing Marble Can- 
yon in order to permanently protect such features and objects; and 

Wuereas, the Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, 
Buildings and Monuments, in April 1967, endorsed the preservation 
and protection of Marble Canyon as a part of the National Park 
System; and 

WHEREAS, under section 2 of the act of June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, 16 U.S.C. 431), the President is authorized “to declare by 
public proclamation * * * objects of historic or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be national monuments, and may 
reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all 
cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the 
proper care and management of the objects to be protected: 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 20, 1969 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounnson, President of the 
United States, under the authority vested in me by section 2 of the 
act of June 8, 1906, supra, by the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 607, 
16 U.S.C. 684), and by the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34, 16 
US.C. 473), do proclaim that, subject to valid existing rights, (1) 
federally owned or controlled lands within the exterior boundaries 
of the following described area are hereby reserved from all forms of 
appropriation under the public land laws and set apart as the Marble 
Canyon National Monument and (2) State-owned lands within 
those boundaries shall become and be reserved as parts of that monu- 
ment upon acquisition of title thereto by the United States: 


GILA AND SALT RIVER MERIDIAN, ARIZONA 


Beginning at a point in the NE4NE% of sec. 29, T. 34.N., R. 5 E., 
unsurveyed, said point begin the intersection of the boundary 
of the Grand Canyon National Park and the west rim line of 
Marble Canyon ; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction along the rims of Marble 
Canyon, Saddle Canyon, Buck Farm Canyon, South Canyon 
and Bedrock Canyon, to a point on the south line of sec. 18, 
T. 36N.,R.5E.; 

Thence easterly along the south lines of secs. 18 and 17 to a point 
on the south line of sec. 17, 500’ north of the rim of Bedrock 
Canyon and approximately 725’ west of the south quarter 
corner of said sec. 17; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ from 
the rims of Bedrock Canyon, Marble Canyon and North Canyon, 
to a point where the monument boundary intersects the east 
line of sec. 18, T. 37 N., R 6 E., approximately 500’ south of 
the NE corner thereof; 

Thence northerly along the east lines of secs. 18 and 7 to a point 
on the east line of said sec. 7, 500’ north of the rim of North 
Canyon and approximately 935’ south of the east quarter cor- 
ner thereof; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ above 
the rims of North Canyon, Marble Canyon and Rider Canyon 
to a point where the monument boundary intersects the east 
line of sec. 28, T. 38 N., R. 6 E.; 

Thence northerly along the east lines of secs. 28 and 21 to a point 
on the east line of said sec. 21, 500’ north of the rim of Rider 
Canyon and approximately 200’ south of the east quarter 
corner thereof ; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ above 
the rims of Rider Canyon and Marble Canyon to a point 
where the monument boundary intersects the north south 
center line of sec. 36, T. 39 N., R. 6 E., approximately 300’ 
north of the south quarter corner thereof; 

Thence northerly along the north south center line of sec. 36 to the 
quarter corner common to secs. 36 and 25; 

Thence easterly along the south line of sec. 25 to the SE corner 
thereof ; 

Thence northerly along the east line of sec. 25 to a point 500’ north 
of the rim of Marble Canyon, said point being approximately 
260’ north of the SE corner thereof ; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ above 
the rims of Marble Canyon and Badger Canyon to a point 
where the monument boundary intersects the west line of sec. 
17, T. 39 N., R. 7 E., approximately 1200’ south of the west 
quarter corner thereof; 

Thence northerly along the west line of sec. 17 to a point 500’ north 
of the rim of Badger Canyon, said point being approximately 
830’ north of the west quarter corner thereof; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ above 
the rims of Badger Canyon, Marble Canyon and an unnamed 
canyon to a point where the monument boundary intersects the 
north south center line of sec. 9, approximately 500’ south of 
the north quarterly corner thereof; 

Thence northerly along the north south center line of secs. 9 and 4 
to a point 500’ north of the rim of the aforesaid unnamed 
canyon, said point being approximately 830’ north of the south 
quarter corner thereof; 

Thence in a generally northerly direction parallel to and 500’ above 
the rims of the aforesaid unnamed canyon and Marble Canyon 
to a point where the monument boundary intersects the east 


line of sec. 4 approximately at the east quarter corner of said 
sec. 4; 
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Thence northerly along the east line of sec. 4 to the SE corner of 
the NEYNE% thereof; 

Thence easterly along the south line of the NW144NW'4 of sec. 3 to 
the SE corner thereof ; 

Thence northerly along the east line of the NW44NW4 of sec. 3 
to the NE corner thereof; 

Thence easterly along the north line of T39N, R7E, to its inter- 
section with the western boundary of the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation as prescribed by the act of June 14, 1934 (48 Stat. 
960). 

Thence in a generally southerly direction along the western bound- 
ary of the Navajo Indian Reservation (which is described by 
the act of June 14, 1934, as the south bank of the Colorado 
River to its confluence with the Little Colorado River, exclud- 
ing from the reservation all lands designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to section 28 of the Arizona Enabling 
Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 575), as being valuable for 
water-power purposes and all lands withdrawn or classified 
as power site lands), to its intersection with the eastward ex- 
tension of the boundary line of the Grand Canyon National 
Park in the SW14SW% of sec. 27, T34N, R5E, unsurveyed; 

Thence westerly along the said eastward extension of the boundary 
line and the existing boundary of the Grand Canyon National 
Park to the Point of Beginning, containing approximately 
26,080 acres. 

The easterly boundary of the monument shall be conterminous 
with the westerly boundary of the Navajo Indian Reservation. 

Any of the above-described lands which lie within the boundaries 
of the Kaibab National Forest, Arizona, as are by this proclamation 
included within the monument are hereby excluded and eliminated 
from the Kaibab National Forest and the boundaries of that na- 
tional forest are revised accordingly. 

Such parts of the Grand Canyon National Game Preserve, desig- 
nated under authority of the act of June 29, 1906, supra, as are 
by this proclamation included within the monument are hereby 
excluded and eliminated from the Game Preserve. 

Any reservations or withdrawals heretofore made which affect the 
lands described above are hereby revoked; however, the eastern- 
most limits of the lands within such reservations and withdrawals 
shall be the easterly boundary of the monument. 

Warning is hereby expressly given to all unauthorized persons 
not to appropriate, injure, destroy, or remove any feature of this 
monument and not to locate or settle upon any of the lands thereof. 

The national monument hereby established shall be administered 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535, 16 U.S.C. 
1, 2-4), and acts supplementary thereto or amendatory thereof. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand this 
twentieth day of January in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and ninety third. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL PARK 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Because of the deep debt of gratitude of the American people 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt for his leadership in America’s strug- 
gle for peace, well-being, and human dignity, the Congress es- 
tablished the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
by the Act of August 11, 1955, 69 Stat. 694, for the purpose of 
considering and formulating plans for the design, construction, and 
location of a permanent memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in the City of Washington, District of Columbia, or in its immedi- 
ate environs. 

In furtherance of the objectives of that Act, the Act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, 73 Stat. 445, reserved, for the erection of a memorial 
to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a site comprising that portion of 
West Potomac Park in the District of Columbia which lies between 
Independence Avenue and the inlet bridge, being twenty-seven 
acres, more or less, and also provided for a competition for the 
design of such memorial. 

Although the Commission has not yet reported to the Congress 
its selection of an appropriate memorial, it is desirable that the 
site be maintained, pending the Commission’s final determination, 
as a park dedicated to the memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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Now, THEREFORE, I, Lynpon B. Jounson, President of the 
United States of America, do proclaim that the following described 
land reserved by the Act of September 1, 1959, be designated as 
the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Park area of the West 
Potomac Park: 

That portion of West Potomac Park, in the District of Colum- 
bia, which lies between Independence Avenue and the inlet 
bridge, being twenty-seven acres, more or less. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand this 
twentieth day of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House press releases during the period covered 
by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are 
not included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 13 


Sir Patrick Dean, Ambassador from Great Britain, 
paid a courtesy call on the President at the White House. 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development-desig- 
nate George Romney met with the President in his office. 


January 15 


George Shultz, Secretary of Labor-designate, and 
Maurice H. Stans, Secretary of Commerce-designate, 
made separate calls on the President at the White House. 

Tom Walters, President of the National Association 
of Retired Civil Employees, presented the President with 
a lifetime membership in that organization. 


January 16 


A group from the Department of Education of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts presented the President 
with the 100,000th teacher certificate issued by Massa- 
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chusetts in recognition of the President’s contributions jp 
the field of education. 


January 17 


Ambassador Misael Pastrana of Colombia presented 
his credentials to the President at the White House. 

Secretary of Agriculture-designate Clifford Hardin met 
with the President at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Congress the “Annual 
Report on Activities and Accomplishments under the 
Communications Satellite Act of 1962: January 1- 
December 31, 1968.” 


January 18 


The President appointed the following to be member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Woodrow Wilson Inter. 
national Center for Scholars: Ernest Cuneo, Kevin 
Roche, James MacGregor Burns, Charles A. Horsky, 
Allan Nevins, Hubert H. Humphrey, Harry C. Mc. 
Pherson, Jr., and John P. Roche. 

The President allocated to Florida $450,000 in Fed- 
eral disaster funds, in addition to funds allocated for the 
major disaster declaration of November 7, 1968, for use 
in relief and recovery projects following damage caused 
by Hurricane Gladys on October 16 through 19. 

The President announced the appointment of Ruth 
Carter Johnson and Robert Berks as members of the 
National Council on the Arts. 


January 20 


President Johnson today announced the following 
appointments: 


Mrs. Maruitpe Krim of New York to the National Council on 
the Humanities 

Ross Siracusa, Sr., of Illinois to the Board of Visitors, U.S. Air 
Force Academy 

Bernarp L. Boutin of New Hampshire to be a member of the 
National Highway Safety Advisory Committee 

ALLAN CROMLEY of Virginia to be a member of the National 
Visitors Facilities Advisory Commission 

Leste CARPENTER of Texas to the Board of Visitors, U.S. Naval 
Academy 

Harry McPuerson, Jr., of Washington, D.C., to be a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts 
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Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 
In order to include the final documents of the Johnson 
administration, the cutoff time of this issue was extended 
to 12 noon on Monday, January 20, 1969. 
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Nominations submitted to the 
a Seas 
Treasury, Secretary of the__._-_--__- 
US. circuit judge, District of 
Columbia 


US. Court of Military Appeals 
US. district judges 
California 


Armed Forces 
Distinguished Service Medal 
Presidential Unit Citation__.__..____-_ 

Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
SSSA Se ener: saree 

Arts, Commission of Fine 

Astronauts, Apollo 8 


Awards and Citations 


Distinguished Service Medal___-___- 
Holland Society’s award to the Presi- 

i i Ee Re 
NASA Distinguished Service Medal-_-- 
National Medal of Science____--..--- 
Pan American Society of the United 

States award to the President___-_ 
Presidential Unit Citation 
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40 


31 
35 


37 


34 


44 


5, 35 
5, 35 


45 


45 
45 


45 
45 


45 
45 


40 


13 
5, 35 


35 
11 
37 


First Quarter, 1969 


Memeer, Moraes: A. .........00-5< <n ncccnne 11 
Fy 45 
ET CIID i icici nese tnin ee miatcninines 11 
DD TR itn ction a eNenmaae 41 
Sy, UPI iis cem me eiteie 44 
gS eee 29 
Damen, Col. PME... oan enns 35 
Brazil, U.S. Ambassador to____----__-- 44 
I I inc aieick ena cace-coteniahiocnerbeape 45 
Drom, Berner’ B........- oe snscnnccs 11 
OE; DOO Wis. -... ne cccctescecn 11 
Brown, William Hill, III_...------_--- 45 
Budget, preparation and scheduling__ 25, 32 
Burkley, Vice Adm. George G____------ 39 
Pe i | 45 


Cabinet, meetings of members-desig- 

nate with the President 13, 31, 37, 44 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability--_ 5 
California, U.S. district judges, central 


and northern districts._........-_-- 45 
Checklist of unpublished releases_--___ 45 
Christensen, Thomas G. S_----------- 4d 
Christian, George B..._......<.....-.:. 41 
Civil Rights, Commission on____-_-_--- 45 
Civil Service Commission 

ns SS ae eer eee 39 

Vietnam era veterans, assistance to__ 10 
ee ee 40 
a 
Commission on Civil Rights_.__-.----- 45 
Commission of Fine Arts___.__.----_-- 31 
Congress 

Reception honoring the President... 28 


Congress, Communications to 


Civil Service Commission, annual 
RNS ses itt a aie emai 39 
Peace Corps, annual report____-____- 31 

River basin commissions, annual re- 
EE oe ee eel 38 
Tax reform proposals_-__........-~-. 11 

Congressional leadership meetings with 
Se NS os i ccccnde name , 32 
Construction industry---.....-------- 6,9 
Dairy products, imports of___.----__-- 26 
oe a 45 


Defense, Department of 
Air Force Department, Lt. Col. Wil- 


liam A. Anders’ promotion_-_-_----- 5 
Distinguished Service Medal_--_-_-_-_- 40 
Presidential Unit Citation__._.____- 4 

De Gaulle, President Charles________-_- 12 


Digest of White House announce- 


NE ite ote oes tnatcnmncinin 13, 44 
District of Columbia 

ee CNS FIR ie ccensemcecnn 45 

"2S. GRUINIRE FOS... os sneesn 45 
a Ee ee ee a 
OK, J; SE a ssiiincccmee 11 


Economy, national, report and recom- 


mendations of Cabinet Committee on 

cc ee 5 
Electric powerplants.............-.... 24 
Employment, report of Cabinet Com- 

mittee on Price Stability..........__- 8 


Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 


eS ene ee 45 
Equatorial Guinea, Republic of, US. 
NE cies cresiiminnish nmsbeisidcisaarin 45 
Executive Orders 
Emergency board investigating rail- 
way labor dispute, creation of (EO 
ROD. cinintcwnencndineenmsanen 4 
TOES Tlic iceccccnccdonnncns 31 
Flores, Antonio Carrillo._....--.-...-. 44 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board.... 44 
oo 13 
SE TE Misiiiinicconnanwninninciuns 5 





CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


France, exchange of letters with Presi- 


Gent de Gauile...................... 12 
Pricgmam, Merpers ....... 2. cccsacccs ll 
Gare, Mec’ PF... 8. nnn ce cec cscs 45 
Gonnoud, Rev. Brother Urban_--_----_. 44 
Good, Robert C................4.-<.. 44 
Government employees 

Civil Service Commission, report----__ 39 

Vietnam era veterans-------------..- 10 
Great Lakes Basin Commission---_-~-_-- 38 
Greece, U.S. Ambassador to_-------~-- 44 
Guam, District Court Judge___-------- 45 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 

partment of, Secretary-designate, 

meeting with the President-- _---_-- 31 
Health programs, report of Cabinet 

Committee on Price Stability_....-- 9 
Hickel, Gov. Walter J....--.-~-.--.--.. 37 
Hirshhorn, Jowpn Hi... ......6....6 34 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Coun- 

RS eee mn toe 44 
PE WOE 6 wniceminninnccadanguenon 35 
Housing and Urban Development, Secre- 

WS Wee asinine cc enc cccwnsntncees 12, 45 
Imports, dairy products_-_--_--------- 26 
Indian Claims Commission-_--.-------- 45 
Inflation, report by Cabinet Committee 

GE PERS TINE GT 2 iin ons cuss 5 
Interior, Department of, Secretary- 

designate, meeting with the Presi- 

RE Biba hhc kine nneccnonausnane 87 
DOR; SIG: TIO... ois ee cctessnnnnss 44 
SEO GE, Diietniinncccnsundcnadunwe 4 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 

Bompeure Gergen... ..............55 34 
Justice, Department of, Law Enforce- 

ment Assistance Administration, Ad- 

ministrator and Associate Adminis- 

IE ocd estictinescnn cud sawnese 45 
ee Py ee 13 
ee 45 
Labor disputes, railway_---..--------- 4 
Latin America, Pan American Society 

of the United States award-_-_--_--- 37 
Letters, Memorandums, Etc. 

Civil Service Commission assistance 

to Vietnam era veterans, memoran- 
dum from Chairman Macy-_------- 10 

France, exchange of letters with Presi- 
CS WEP Ws ccceccccctasannane 12 
BR, RI Piinetncacnndeticccdnadanaas 10 
Long Island Rail Road labor dispute-. 4 
Lovell, Capt. James A., Jr___..-------- 35 
ee ll 
ee ee 10 
Mansfield, Sen. Mike__.--._-.--_---_-- 28 
ED: HR iaiiccieiiccmcimonnnncs 34 
McCormack, Speaker John W-_-_-_------- 28 
McKeldin, Theodore R___--_---------- 45 


Medal of Science. See National Medal 
of Science. 
Medical care. See Health programs. 
Mexico, Secretary of Foreign Relations 
Antonio Carrillo Flores___.....----- 44 
Middle East situation, exchange of let- 


ters with President de Gaulle_____-- 12 
Mitchell, Maurice B______--.-_.__---- 45 
pA 45 
National Alliance of Businessmen_-_-_-- 41 


National Medal of Science________-_-_- 11 
New England River Basins Commission. 38 
Newmark, Nathan M_-__-__-._-_.__---- 11 


News Conferences Other Than Presidential 


Beebe, Leo, briefing on the National 
Alliance of Businessmen 
Neyman, Jerzy 
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Nominé 
Nomi 
Nucleal 
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Pacific 
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State 
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39 
10 


45 


12 
10 


35 
11 
10 
34 


28 
45 


12 


45 


41 
11 
38 
11 


jal 


41 
11 








MONDAY, JANUARY 20, 1969 


Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty------ 25, 36 
oxun, Arthur M_--~~.----~.---.----. 5 
onsager, Lars-.------~--------------- 11 
pacific Northwest River Basins Commis- 

sion --------.--~---------------- === 38 
pan American Society of the United 

States ---------------------------- 37 
Peace Corps, annual report--_-------. 31 
Peru, Ambassador from-_-__----------- a4 
Pomeroy, Wesley A------------------- 45 
ome, Cocll ¥., J%.......2 noes nnnnae 45 
Population and Family Planning, Presi- 

dent’s Committee on___-.--------- 32,33 


Post Office Department, Postmaster 
General-designate, meeting with the 
ee 4h 

Presidential transition, meeting of new 
Cabinet members with the Presi- 
| eee 13, 31, 37, 44 

Presidential Unit Citation, 1st Squad- 
ron, 9th Cavalry of the 1st Cavalry 
Division (Airmobile), USA, elements 
ee 

President’s Committee on Population 


and Family Planning---......----- 32, 33 
President’s staff, physician__.......--- 39 
Price Stability, Cabinet Committee on, 

MEG ccarcedcswscnccesncewccs 5 
Proclamations 

Dairy products, imports of (Proc. 

SOD -saicccsesetaiiapie cis caeninciesinetieainaeante 26 
Railway labor dispute, emergency 
RD icicrmicccnenibatentninictinnciemeiaiseniaiabinaien 4 


Reports to the Congress 


Civil Service Commission, annual 
BES Sincccetckccmnanucmninmiamania 39 

Peace Corps, annual report____.._-- $1 

River basin commissions, annuai 
ID iicciciiakcen asta apiiieeieedacichciiciniocenciaacisaesilt 38 


Reports to the President 


Cabinet Committee on Price Sta- 
bility - 5 
Civil Service Commission, assistance 
to Vietnam era veterans___..___-_ 10 





Reports to the President—Continued 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 44 


National Alliance of Businessmen... 41 
President’s Committee on Population 
and Family Planning_-_.....---- 32, 33 


Resignations and Retirements 
Ambassadors, U.S. 


Brazil, John W. Tuthill_----.--.-- 44 
Greece, Phillips Talbot... ....-. 44 
Soviet Union, Llewellyn E. Thomp- 

I si cocrececethitctnenecinndia einen 44 


Zambia, Robert C. Good_--------- 44 
State Department, Assistant Secretary 

for Economic Affairs, Anthony M. 

CG sinccitattenccumanaummisa 44 
United Nations, Human Rights Com- 

mission of the Economic and Social 

Council, U.S. Representative Morris 


United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Director, Wil- 


EE Ge Pini tdccetnmainmnanan 13 
BE RET 31 
Rockefeller, John D__---------------- 32 
SURE, GE, GUE Ga ccntsccnctnmnne 44 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y_---.. 4 
Sanders, Harold Barefoot, Jr_.....---- 45 
Schwengel, Repr. Fred_-..-......~..... 28 
Science, National Medal of__--....---- 11 
Science and Technology, Office of, 

CB eee 24 
OE Oe 45 
ee 45 
Giitness, B. Peederic.........ccccccnccace 11 
DY, Ss. Bish demciemcimmameeinmenn 5 


Smithsonian Institution, Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 


NN pts ss asscictantimsinas aanmiaemdaaadandinianie 34 
Solomon, Anthony M.................. 44 
Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 

EN a eRe Ne me 38 
Soviet Union, U.S. Ambassador to_-_-- 44 
Space program, Apollo 8_-_.._-._.--_-- 5,35 


State, Department of 
Ambassadors, appointments, etc... 44, 45 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
UD sect dacsiniscescisceisicc sig iaiceaalatalg cally 44 


Statements by the President 


Burkley, Vice Adm. George G_-____-- 39 
ide, Trygve, death of............... 10 
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Statements by the President—Continued 
Pan American Society of the United 


Statements Other Than Presidential 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, Act- 


ing Preset Deen .cccnssssens 36 
em 44 
Tanzania, United Republic of, Ambas- 

ee 44 


Tax reform proposals, letter to Presi- 
dent of Senate and Speaker of House_ 11 


Taylor, Gen. Maxwell D--.------.-..-. 44 
Thompson, Llewellyn E---.-..-.--..-. 44 
Trade, report of Cabinet Committee on 
TREE TR iii cpp 8 
Treasury, Department of the, Secre- 
WEY eddtinciccnennsmnnanetamnens 45 


Treaties and international agreements, 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty..... 36 

Turkey, U.S. Ambassador to....-..._-- 45 

FU GU Wercenmicnscsceae 44 


United Nations, Human Rights Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social 


Council, U.S. Representative___.._-- 44 
United States courts 
Guam, District Court Judge_____---- 45 
US. circuit judge, District of 
CI a iiicithcceicamaamuabims 45 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals____-_- 45 
US. district judges 
CI asinine cenaeicannoaal 45 
District of Columbia_-_........ 45 
United Steelworkers of America, Execu- 
Ce Fe intinsandisicnminann 44 
Veterans, Civil Service assistance to... 10 


Vietnam conflict 
Exchange of letters with President 


OP GR id.ccsncintnisiisniindaings 12 
Presidential Unit Citation........_- 4 
Wages, report by Cabinet Committee on 
Oy i i i crticinicicncscitnstssatiitsitataiacaing 5 
Wihhestet, Gam: Male Gh... ciccctsndnna 40 
er 11 
I 5 
Ef Se 12, 45 
Zambia, U.S. Ambassador to__.....-_.. 44 
ee ee 5 





